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TWO CENTURIES OF IRISH LITERATURE. 


WHETHER the ancient Irish were 
much devoted to reading or not, 
is a question which we are not called 
on to decide. The chiefs had their 
minds pretty fully occupied by the 
troubled state of the country. ‘Their 
wives and daughters could scarcely 
have found time for the perusal of 
fiction ; even had T'aust discovered 
printing, and Miss Braddon brought 
the sensational novel to perfection 
six hundred years since. While the 
early printers were bringing their 
noble art to perfection, Irish princes 
and chiefs, and Anglo-Irish lords, 
left no leisure to each other to in- 
quire ‘into the results of the new 
invention, They now and then 
listlessly took up an Irish or English 
MS., jealously guarded as an heir- 
loom, endeavoured to get through 
a page or two of the close-written, 
contracted writing, and fell asleep. 
That ourscribes were as industrious 
and as numerous as those of any 
country in Europe—more so, indeed, 
may be safely said, but the writers 
of original matter saw no prospect 
of a large sale for their lucubrations, 
if put in type, and the mere copiers 
had no more welcome for the hand- 
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press and composing-stick than my 
lord’s mowers and reapers for the 
new-fangled substitutes for hook 
and scythe, introduced by his Scotch 
steward. We might adduce other 
stringent causes for the late visit 
of the printer and his machine to 
Dublin ; the reader will find abund- 
ance of them in the preface to the 
work about to be quoted ; but it is 
sufficient here to note the date of 
the issue of the first printed book in 
Ireland, viz.—1551, the memorable 
volume being the “ Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.” A unique copy is to 
be seen in Trinity College. In this 
paper we mean to touch on the 
progress of the typographic art from 
that time till the issue of the first 
Irish newspaper, our attention be- 
ing thenceforward chiefly given to 
the periodical press. For the in- 
formation here conveyed, our readers 
are indebted to Dr. R. R. Madden, 
author of many valuable works, 
chiefly on Irish subjects.' 

The stereotyped formula of critics, 
“The author has brought to his 
task great ability, unparalleled dili- 
gence,” &c., is not applicable in 
the present case. We have good 
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authority for asserting that Dr. 
Madden is blessed with leisure, and 
competence in worldly goods, that 
he has ready access to every library 
worth consulting in the British Em- 
pire or on the Continent, but above 
all that, he is the most determined 
and the most insatiable collector of 
books on Irish subjects to be found. 
So we give him no credit for a 
foregone intent to write a history of 
Irish literature, and then an indus- 
trious collection of materials, and 
a weary succession of visits to the 
great libraries, to fit him for this 
task. He had visited the libraries, 
and in all probability bought up 
every valuable work on Irish sub- 
jects which came within his reach, 
before thinking of publishing these 
two portly volumes. It is our be- 
lief that he first entertained the pro- 
ject during a fit of ennui on finding 
no more curious works on his 
favourite subject to be had for 
money. Had Alexander been as 
wise in his generation, and set about 
to write the history of his conquests 
when he foundno more to be made, 
he would not have died of a drunk- 
en fever in the prime of manhood. 
We shall therefore not say that Dr. 
Madden has brought to his most 
commendable task, rare abilities, 
full knowledge, love of his subject, 
facility of reference, and abundance 
of materials. All these were un- 
doubtedly in his possession, and to 
keep his head and hands healthily 
employed he engaged them on the 
history of printed literature in Ire- 
land. 

If the estimable historian of Irish 
literature protests against our as- 
sumption of the knowledge of cir- 
cumstances which should be best 
known to himself, he will thereby 
show himself unaware of the chief 
and primal relation existing between 
author and reviewer,—viz., that this 
latter personage is in most cases 
better acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances attending the composi- 
tion and issuing of a book, and the 





intimate sense of every passage in 
it, than the writer himself. 

We have access to old newspapers, 
and will probably endeavour to 
amuse and interest our readers with 
curious extracts from them at a 
not distant date ; but for all the in- 
formation given to our readers in 
the present paper, they are indebted 
to Dr. Madden’s most ably and 
carefully-executed work ;—no need 
to travel out of it. Whether the 
author paid innumerable visits to 
libraries, and collected his mass of 
materials with a view to publication, 
or published in order to get his 
materials off his mind, the advan- 
tage to his readers is the same. No 
one in the three kingdoms was more 
happily gifted, or better fitted to 
bring out the truly national work, 


EARLY PRESS-WORK IN IRELAND. 


The first book printed from move- 
able type in Ireland was, as already 
mentioned the “ Book of Common 
Prayer,” latterly discovered by Dr. 
Madden in the library of Trinity 
College Dublin, and purpogting to 
be “imprinted by Humfrey Powell, 
Printer to the King’s Majesty in 
His Highnesses Realme of Ireland, 
dwelling in the cittee of Dublin, in 
the great Toure by the Crane Cum 
Privilegium (sic) ad imprimendum 
solum. Anno Domini, M.D.L.1.” 

The public crane then stood be- 
tween the old Bridge and that part 
of Essex-street into which Crane- 
lane opens, a locality not favour- 
able to literature in our days. With- 
in thirty years we have seen Swift’s 
bust occupying a niche in the wall 
of the corner house, Parliament- 
street and Essex-street. We are 
under the impression that it was 
stationed there by the reverential 
care of George Faulkner the printer. 
Dublin citizens are very incurious 
on the subject of printing and pub- 
lishing in their city during last cen- 
tury. Few would be able to point 
out the house in Dame-street whence 
“Walkers Hibernian Magazine” 
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was issued for forty years. Of a thou- 
sand people who pass “ Saunders’ 
News-letter ” office in the day, does 
any one ofthem,on looking down Cog- 
hill’s-court towards its back entrance, 
know or remember that the Camis- 
sard leader, Jean Cavallier, had an 
English version of his fighting in 
the Cevennes printed in that court 
in the early years of last century ? 
Few would be now so hardy as to 
venture up Molesworth-court, Wood- 
quay, where the “ Drapier’s Letters” 
were printed. A zealous man of 
letters from the country now ascend- 
ing into Hoey’s-court from the Castle- 
steps to refresh his eyes with the 
sight of the house in which Dr. 
Jonathan Swift was born, will again 
descend with a heavy heart after 
gazing with sad disappointment on 
a dead wall, where the skeleton (at 
least) of the building stood some 
years since. Were it not for the 
loving labour of Mr. Gilbert, the 
localities connected with many in- 
teresting occurrences and notable 
personages of ancient Dublin would 
soon be impossible to be ascer- 
tained. 

Three books bearing’a Waterford 
imprint were to be seen by diligent 
seekers some time since, till the love 
of a unique literary relic of the old 
Danish city prevailed over some 
individual’s sense of duty to his 
neighbour, and made him guilty of 
appropriating to his own use what 
belonged to every literary visitor to 
our venerable seat of learning. We 
supply the titles of the two, which 
have till now escaped the concupis- 
ence of learned klephts, and are 
still to be consulted in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 

1. “The Acquittal or Purgation of 
the Most Catholyke Christen Prince, 
Edward, VI., Kinge of Englande, 
Fraunce, and Irelande, &c. of the 
Church of Englande, Reformed and 
Governed under Hym, against all 
such as blasphemously and traitor- 
ously infame Hym or the said 
Churche of Heresie or Sedicion (writ- 
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ten by John Olde, an exile for the 
Protestant religion under Queen 
Mary). Emprinted at Waterford, 
the 7th day of November, 1555.” 

2. “An Epistle by John Scory, 
the late Bishop of Chichester, unto 
all the Faythful that be in Pryson in 
Englande, or in any other trouble 
for the defence of Goddes Truthe.” 
The book does not bear the name 
“ Waterford ;” but it corresponds in 
type, paper, and press-work with the 
other. 

The book, whose possession over- 
came the moral scruples of the still 
undiscovered conveyancer, had for 
title— 

“ Archbishop Cranmer’s Confuta- 
tion of Unwritten Verities; 8vo., 
Waterford 1855.” It was stolen 
from the library of Trinity College 
Dublin. 

Perhaps, after all, these books 
were printed in London, but attri- 
buted to a Waterford press, to put 
the authorities on a wrong scent. 

We have no record of any other 
volume or volumes printed in Ire- 
land after the date of the Waterford 
books, till the year 1566 ; and the 
literary world would still be ignorant 
of the solitary work printed in Dub- 
lin that year, only for the industry 
of Archdeacon. Cotton, who, some 
years ago, discovered in the Thorp 
Collection (a portion of the Library 
of the Royal Dublin Society), a 
volume of whose title the following 
is a transcript :— 

“ A Breefe Declaration of certain 
Principall Articles of Religion, set 
out by order and authoritie, as well 
of the Right Honourable Sir Henry 
Sidney, Knight of the most noble 
order, Lord President of the Coun- 
cel, in the principalitie of Wales 
and Marches of the same, and 
General Deputie of this Realme of 
Irelande, as by the Archbyshops, 
and Byshops, and other Her Ma- 
jesty’s High Commissioners for 
causes Ecclesiasticall in the same 
Realme. 

“ Imprynted at Dublin by Hum- 
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frey Powell, the 2oth of January, 
1566.” 

Sixteen years have elapsed since 
the introduction of printing. We are 
now at 1571, and still no novel or 
romance has appeared for the enter- 
tainment of youth or age, or news- 
letter or magazine for the study of 
the country gentleman or the mer- 
chant. As we look through the win- 
dows of the commercial buildings, 
Dame-street, and gaze on the hun- 
dred men of business, more or less, 
occupying their leisure minutes with 
reviews, magazines, weekly periodi- 
cals, and newspapers, we endeavour, 
but with little success, to realize the 
fashion in which Dublin merchants, 
assembled in 1571, for the transac- 
tion of business, amused their un- 
occupied moments. 

However, the press was at work 
in the above year, but not for the 
production of novel or newspaper. 
It was put in motion by a God- 
fearing man, .one anxious to farm 
the customs of Dublin, as he found 
by experience that: the greater part 
of his well-to-do acquaintance were 
used to act on the system then 
known by the name of “Catch he 
that catch can,” and he saw no evil 
in attending to his own interests 
rather than to those of his neigh- 
bours. 


THE USSHER FAMILY, 


This was John Ussher of Bridge- 
foot Street, who had been mayor in 
1561. Being anxious to render the 
religion of his sovereign acceptable 
to the natives, he employed a cer- 
tain John o’Kearney to translate the 
English Church Catechism into 
Irish, and had it printed at his own 
expense in the Irish character, 
Queen Elizabeth having graciously 
sent over the type. The production 
consisted of sixteen pages, 16mo., 
and was thus entitled,— ' 

“The Irish Alphabet and Cate- 
chism, Precept or Instruction of a 
Christian, together with certain Arti- 
cles of a Christian Faith, which are 
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proper for every one to adopt, who 
would be submissive to the ordi- 
nance of God and the Queen of this 
kingdom. Translated from Latin 
and English into Irish by John 
O’Kearney. . Printed in the 
town of the Ford of Hurdles, Dublin, 
at the cost of Master John Ussher, 
Alderman, at the head of the bridge, 
the 2oth of June, 1571, with the 
privilege of the Great Queen. 1571. 

The Usshers and Molyneuxs zeal- 
ously, and worthily contributedto the 
advancement of knowledge and its 
exponents, in our country. William 
Ussher, son of the estimable citizen 
above mentioned, had the first Irish 
New Testament, printed in his pre- 
mises Bridgefoot-street, in 1602. 
The version made from the original 
Greek by William O’Donnell, and 
still the standard one, was printed 
by John Francke, and dated The 
Town of Hurdles. It was dedicated 
to James I., but he contributed no- 
thing to the expense of publication. 
This was followed in 1604, by Sir 
William Ussher’s instructions to his 
children. 

However, the press was not left 
unoccupied from 1571 to 1602. 
The first Dublin Almanack (is it in 
existence ?) was issued in 1587, by 
William Farmer. Surely in the halt 
century in question some broad-side 
ballads and accounts of gamblers 
and other miserable sinners taken 
in the manner, and carried away 
bodily by Satan, were struck off in 
the Cook-street of the day. As Dr. 
Madden mentions no specimen by 
him, we may take for granted that 
none are extant. 

In 1608 the translator of the New 
Testament translated into (Irish 
and got printed the Book of Common 
Prayer except the psalms, Francton, 
the printer, incurred the expense of 
publication. Next year the worthy 
William O’Donnell was. promoted 
to the archbishopric of Tuam, where 
he died, 1628. 

The seventeenth century brought 
with it some literary activity. Arch- 
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bishop Ussher thus writes to Mr. 
William Camden, from Dublin, June 
8, 1618 : 

“The Company of Stationers in 
London are now erecting a factory 
for books and a press here. Mr. 
Felix Kingston and others are sent 
over for that purpose. They be- 
gin with the Statutes of the realm. 
Afterwards they purpose to fall in 
hand with my collections.” &c. 

The earliest Latin book known 
to have been printed in Ireland is 
Sir James Ware’s, “ Archiepisco- 
porum Casseliensis et Tuamensis 
Vite.” (Lives of the Archbishops 
of Cashel and Tuam), published in 
1626, the next his “‘ De Presulibus 
Lagenie” (of the Presidents of 
Leinster), in 1628. 

It may be regarded as a literary 
curiosity, that Archbishop Ussher 
quoted his own work, “ Gottes- 
chalci Historia,”’ 1631, as the ear- 
liest Latin treatise issued in Ire- 
land. That learned prelate, born 
in 1580, entered Trinity College 
in the first year of its teaching, 1593, 
being at the time only thirteen years 
of age. 

The unique object of this paper 
being the rise and progress of print- 
ed literature in Ireland, we pass 
over the voluminous works of this 
great scholar published in London. 
Neither shall we be tempted to des- 
cant on the civil wars by the fact 
of the great scholar’s departure from 
Ireland in 1641, and the ill-feeling 
excited among the “ mere Irish” 
by the bitterness of some of his 
writings. This party, on the break- 
ing out, destroyed his tenements, 
and converted his flocks and herds 
into soldier’s rations. His library, 
in his house in Drogheda, was saved, 
however ; and after being conveyed 
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to Dublin, it was thence shipped to 
London. 

The archbishop’s intention had 
been, from the beginning, to be- 
queath his ten thousand volumes 
and his MSS. to Trinity College, 
Dublin; but his other property being 
destroyed, as mentioned, he left 
them to his daughter, as the only 
legacy available for her support. 
After his death, in Surrey, in 1656, 
the executors of his will announced 
the intended sale, and the King of 
Denmark, and Cardinal Mazarin 
would have contended for the posses- 
sion ofthe valuable library, but Crom- 
well announced his will that the 
great mass of literature should not 
be allowed to leave the kingdom. 
This being reported in Ireland, the 
officers and soldiers of the repub- 
lican army subscribed £2,200, and 
bought the library with the inten- 
tion of fulfilling the Archbishop’s 
original purpose. This sum, though 
below the value, the executors were 
obliged to accept, and the books 
and MSS., and a small collection of 
coins were accordingly consigned 
to the Irish capital again. They 
were not, however, allowed to be 
sent to the College, but were kept 
at the Castle, with the object of 
being added to a new College about 
to be founded by the Protector. In 
the troubles consequent on the death 
of Cromwell, the collection was 
more or less injured, and several 
books and manuscripts stolen ; but 
on the accession of Charles all that 
were left untouched were delivered 
up to the College, where they have 
since been carefully watched and 
preserved. 

Resuming our post at the press, 
we find another edition of the “ Book 
of Common Prayer,” quarto size, 








1 Gotteschalcus was a Benedictine priest, who, having unprofitably studied St. 
Augustine, came to the conclusion that some were predestined to damnation from the 


beginning. 


The Bishop of Verona reported his case to the Archbishop of Mayence, 


who denounced him to the Archbishop of Rheims, in whose Arch-diocese he had been 


ordained. 
death, which occurred in 868. 
treatment. 


Continuing obstinate in his errors, he was degraded, and imprisoned til' his 
The Archbishop of Lyons censured the severity oi his 
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published in Dublin in 1620 (A 
copy is preserved in Trinity College), 
and, in the same year, Bolton’s 
Collection of the Statutes. 

A restless friar of the Franciscan 
order, getting into disgrace with his 
superiors, kept the Dublin Press 
disturbed from 1633 to 1635, with 
his pamphlets, written against his 
archbishop, Thomas Fleming, who, 
for cogent reasons, had interdicted 
his flock from attendance at the 
masses of the said friar, or of Peter 
Cadell, D.D. This worthy styled 
himself Paul Harris, his real surname 
being Matthews. Dr. Madden says, 
that “his pieces contain numerous 
and curious prints of history, espe- 
cially the ecclesiastical history of 
his own time and place of residence 
in 1635. He describes himself to 
be aged sixty-three, and to have 
been an exile from England twenty- 
years. In 1600 he tells us that he 
was in Spain.” 


HOW LORD STRAFFORD INTERPRETED 
““ LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE,” 


“The Constitutions and Canons 
Ecclesiastical” (Crooke and Helsham 
1634), and “ Articles agreed upon 
by the Prelates, Archbishops,” &c. 
(Stationers and printers, 1634), bring 
us to high-handed dealings of Lord 
Strafford, then Lord Deputy, with 
the Irish ecclesiastics, who fancied 
they possessed the right of forming 
their own opinions on certain canon- 
ical ordinances framed by his grace 
of Canterbury. In the Deputy’s 
mind, canons on which the Irish 
clergy were not consulted, were no 
more to be commented on than an 
ukase of the Czar by any of his 
boyars orserfs. Dr. Madden quotes 
at length the deputy’s letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, detailing 
the presumption exhibited by the 
Convocation in their marginal anno- 
tations on the English Book of Ca- 
nons. The couple of extracts which 
follow exhibit its spirit. The great 
autocrat would not even approve of 
modified formulas drawn up by the 
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venerable primate. He soundly 
rated him for allowing the clergy of 
the Lower House to propose any 
modification whatsoever, and would 
not adopt his suggestions, which 
would have had the effect of recon- 
ciling the Irish clergy to the new 
order of things. ‘Thus did his wrath 
boil over when writing to the Eng- 
lish dignitary : 

“When I came to open the book, 
and run over their Deliberandums 
in the margin, I confess I was not so 
much moved since I came to /redand. 
I told him (the dean), not a dean of 
Limerick, but an Ananias, had sate 
in the chair at that committee. How- 
ever, sure I was Amanias had been 
there in spirit if not in body, with 
all the fraternities and conventicles 
of Amsterdam. That I was ashamed 
and scandalised with it ‘above mea- 
sure ; I therefore said he should 
leave the book and draught with 
me, and that I did command him, 
upon his allegiance, he should report 
nothing to the House from that Com- 
mittee bill he heard again from me.” 

So the Primate, the Bishops of 
Meath, Kilmore, Raphoe, and Derry, 
the prolocutor, &c., being sternly 
rebuked, and obliged, with the ex- 
ception of one recusant, to admit 
such a scheme of Church government 
as was agreeable to the King and his 
representative, he thus complacently 
concluded his epistle : 

“So much now I can say, the 
King isas absolute here as any prince 
in the known world can be, and may 
be still if it be not spoiled on that 
side. For so long as His Majesty 
shall have here a deputy of faith and 
understanding, and that he be pre- 
served in credit, and independent 
upon any but the King himself, let it 
be laid as a ground it is the deputy’s 
fault if the King be denied any rea- 
sonable desire.” 

A Treatise on the Authority of the 
Church by Leslie (Society of Station- 
ers, 1637), and Sir Richard Bolton’s 
Justice of the Peace( 1638), make the 
number of separate publications in 
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Ireland, up to 1640, exactly 78. 
This is given on Dr. Madden’s 
authority, who carefully examined 
libraries and all available authorities 
for the settling of the precise number. 
The amount appears small, but even 
in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Irish readers preferred London 
to Dublin imprints. 


LITERATURE OF THE GREAT RE- 
BELLION, 


THE uneasy relations of the King’s 
government with the confederate 
Catholics during the Great Rebellion, 
produced some activity among the 
metropolitan and provincial presses 
during that disastrous period. We 
quote some titles of the printed 
tracts. 

“The Declaration of OwenO’Neill, 
published in the Head Quarters of 
that part of the Army adhering with 
him, together with the Right Hon- 
ourable the Supreme Councell of the 
Confederate Catholics of Ireland. 

“ Printed at Kilkenny, by Order of 
the Council, 1640.” 

“The Sentence of the Councell of 
Warre, pronounced on My Lord 
Mountnorris, 12th December, 1835, 
date 1641. 

“ An Argument delivered byPatrick 
Darcy, Esq., by the Express Orders 
of the House of Commons in the 
Parliament of Ireland, gth June, 
1641,” was printed at Waterford, in 
1643 by Thomas Bourke, printer to 
the Confederate Catholics of Ire- 
land. One of the earliest cares of 
the Council of the Confederates, on 
the organisation of the body, 23rd 
of October, 1642, was to*set printing- 
presses at work in Kilkenny and 
Waterford. 

The same year, 1643, in the 
month of October, was printed in 
Dublin, “ A Letter from a Protestant 
in Ireland toa Member of the House 
of Commons in England, upon occa- 
sion of the late Treaty.” 
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“A Proclamation concerning a 
Cessation of Arms,” issued this year 
in London, was a reprint of a Dublin 
tract, struck off by “ William Blay- 
den, printer to the King’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty.” These two pam- 
phlets are in the Thorpe’ Collec- 
tion, in the library of the Royal Dub- 
lin Society. 

Next year, 1644, there issued from 
the Confederate press at Waterford, 
“The Propositions of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, {presented by 
the Commissioners to His Sacred 
Majesty, in April, 1644.” 

In the same year a certain M.D., 
named Loghan, having thought pro- 
per to publish a tract with the title. 
“ A Cordiell, or the Motives which 
induced me to desert the Romish, 
and embrace the true Protestant Re- 
ligion,” was pounced on by a Catho- 
lic priest and Dr. of Divinity, Walter 
Enos by name, who probably copied 
the bitter style of the pamphlet in 
the title-page of his own rejoinder, 
which ran thus : 

“ A Lexipharmacon, or a Sovereign 
Antidote against a Virulent Cordiell, 
composed 22nd of June, 1644, by 
two Druggists. The one an Apostate, 
called John Loghan, a titular Dr. of 
Physick ; the other a Dr. of Divinity 
of the pretended Reformed Gospel, 
called Ed. Parrey, wherein the Cor- 
diell is proved to be a Contagious 
Drugge of pestilent Ingredients, and 
the Motives inducing the Apostate 
into a Revolt; to be Damnable and 
Heretical.” 

Dr. Enos addressed the supreme 
Conferate Council, claiming their 
encouragement in terse and highly 
sensational language. All the con- 
troversialists of that era, and some of 
the past generation, never felt the 
necessity of “ purchasing a commod- 
ity of good words.” The Lexiphar- 
macon was printed at the Waterford 
office, 1644. It is preserved in 
Trinity College. Among the rare 


1 The Thorpe Collection consists of twelve volumes of rare old tracts, pyxchased. 


from Mr. Thorpe, the antiquarian bookseller. 
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pamphlets collected by the late 
Charles Halliday, is a manifesto is- 
sued the same year by the Council 
at Kilkenny. 

The best-executed work issued in 
Ireland in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, dates, “‘ Waterford, 
1644, Thomas Bourke, printer.” It 
consists of -a declaration of the con- 
federate Catholics of their intentions 
with respect to English and Scotch 
Protestants residing in Ireland : 

“ Whereas we are informed that it 
is generally believed by the English 
and Scottish Protestants of this 
kingdom, that we, the Lords and 
Gentry, and others of the said king- 
dom, have taken arms, and taken 
forces for the extirpation and banish- 
ing of them out of the kingdom, 
thereby to acquire to ourselves their 
goodsand estates,... We hereby 
declare that we never consented nor 
intended, nor never intend nor con- 
descend to any such acts, but do 
utterly disclaim them. But that each 
man known to be a moderate con- 
formable Protestant may (as well as 
the Roman Catholics) respectively 
live and enjoy the freedom of their 
own religion, and peaceably and 
quietly possess their own estates, so 
far forth as they, or any of them, 
shall joyne with us in the oath fol- 
lowing.” This oath exacted alle- 
gience to King Charles and his suc- 
cessors, and an engagement not to 
interfere with the free exercise of the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

The signatures to the document 
were as below :— 

Mount Garret, Fz. Tho. Dublin, Antrim, 
Netterville, Arthur Iveah ; John Clonfert ; 
Thomas Preston; Edward Fitzmorris ; 
Richard Bellingham ; Tirlough O’Neille ; 
Patrick Darcy ; George Commins. 


Given at Kilkenny the 6th of Fuly, 1644. 


Immediately after, R. Austin re- 
published this document in London 
with the following title :— 

“A Declaration made by the 
Rebells in Ireland against the Eng- 
lish and Scotch Protestants, lately 
Contrived by the Confederate Rebells 








in a council held at Kilkenny against 
the Parliament of England and the 
Protestants of these Kingdoms.” 
And “ A General Proclamation, pub- 
lished by the Law Council for arm- 
ing all Catholics from eighteen to 
sixty for Subduing all Protestants in 
the Kingdom of Ireland. Published 
according to order.” 

In 1645, William Blayden printed 
at his Dublin press (it is a pity 
that we are not told in what street), 
“A Declaration set forth by the 
Lord Lieutenant andCouncell, vindi- 
cating the honour and justice of 
His Majestie’s Government,” &c., 
&c. By Alice Lady Moore, Vis- 
countess Dowager of Drogheda, Sir 
Patrick Wemys, knight, and Captain 
J. Rawson.” 

At the same press and in the same 
year were printed — “ Articles of 
Peace made, and concluded, and 
agreed upon, by His Excellency, 
James, Lord Marquis of Ormonde, 
Lieutenant General of His Majestie’s 
Kingdom of Ireland, &c., &c., with 
Donnagh, Lord Viscount Muskerry, 
and others, authorised by His Ma- 
jestie’s Roman Catholic subjects, 
6th of March, 1645. 

In 1646, the Confederate Council 
at Kilkenny issued another proclam- 
ation assuring the Roman Catholics 
in the English quarters of their pro- 
tection. The document was printed 
in Kilkenny by Thomas Preston, 
quarto size. 

This was answered by the King’s 
printer in Dublin, William Blayden, 
with, “A Remonstrance from the 
Lords and Commons assembled in 
Parliament in Dublin, concerning the 
Estate of Ireland, the Barbarousness 
of the Bloody Rebells,” &c. Two 
other tracts of Blayden, printed 
the same year, are preserved in the 
Thorpe Collection. 

The earliest Irish almanack dis- 
covered by Dr. Madden, was printed 
in this year, 1646, in Waterford, being 
probably compiled by a mere Irish- 
man, for it was reprinted in London, 
by John Booker under the title of, 
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“ A Bloody Irish Almanack ; or Re- 
bellious and Bloody Ireland, dis- 
covered, in Some Notes extracted 
out of an Almanack in Ireland for this 
year, 1646.” Dr. Madden here re- 
marks :— 

“Tn this ‘ Bloody Irish Almanack’ 
the author observes (p. 11), “It is 
observable that pyrates (Danes) were 
the founders of Waterford.” 

The poor King was executed, 
January 30th, 1648, and the disso- 
lution of the Confederate League 
occurred some months later, after 
an existence of about six years. (It 
was initiated 23rd October, 1642). 
The last manifesto of theirs, which 
we can quote, is a protest got 
up by the Ormonde party in the 
council, “against the nuncio’s at- 
tempt to oppose the cessation of 
arms, and to subject the affairs of 
the kingdom to spiritual jurisdiction.” 
It was printed in Kilkenny, in small 
folio, in the month of April in the 
above year. 

Next year William Blayden printed 
in Dublin, “True Copy of Several 
Letters, first sentfrom Lord Ormonde 
to the Honourable Colonel Michael 
Jones, Commander-in-chief of the 
Parliamentary Forces, and Governor 
of the city of Dublin.” 

“ Cromwell’s Celebrated Answer, 
(we quote text) to the Clonmacnois 
Manifesto of the Irish Catholic pre- 
lates and clergy, was printed at Cork, 
in 1649, and reprinted in London, 
March 1649-50. The Cork edition 
exists in the King’s Inns’ Library 
Dublin.” ' 

The “ Acts and Declarations ” as- 
sailed by Cromwell, had been printed 
in Cork, and reprinted in Dublin in 
that same year. 

Next year 1050 was printed also 
in Cork. “A Declaration and Pro- 
clamation of the Deputy General of 
Ireland, concerning the Present 
Hand of God in the Visitation of the 
Plague, and for the exercise of Fast- 
ing and Prayer.” 

lhe parliament, however God- 
fearing and self - searching as they 
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were, acted exceedingly like any 
mere worldly assembly in depriving 
their political opponents of as much 
of their property as they safely could, 
and investing the spoil in the hands 
of their military supporters. Their 
Act of Settlement, constructed on 
the above principle, was printed by 
Peter de Pienne, at Waterford, in 
1652, and is happily the last publish- 
ed document in our way, connected 
with the Great Rebellion. Going 
back,we take up some publications of 
a more cheerful character, which we 
did not wish to notice in such un- 
suitable company. 


PLAYS AND OTHER UNWARLIKE 


PRODUCTIONS. 


In the noble library (now de- 
stroyed, or dispersed) of the late Earl 
of Charlemont rested for many years 
beside the original Shakespeare folio, 
and among fother early and rare 
dramas, a quarto play thus entitled— 

“ Landgartha, a tragic-comedy, as 
it was presented in the New Theatre 
in Dublin with good applause, being 
an ancient story. 

“Written by H. B. (Henry Bur- 
nell), 4to. printed at Dublin (no 
printer’s name) 1641.” 

“This play (we quote Dr. Mad- 
den) was first acted on St. Patrick’s 
Day, 1639, ‘with the allowance of 
the Master of the Revels.’ 

“ Prefixed to this ‘ tragic comedy’ 
is an Epistle Dedicatory by the au- 
thor, and a Eulogistic Poem in Latin, 
signed E. Burnell. ‘ Patre suo Ca- 
rissimo Encomium’ (An Eulogy by 
his very dear father). 

“There are also two laudatory 
poems addressed to the author, and at 
the end the following lines: “Some, 
but not of the best judgment, were 
offended at the conclusion of this 
play, in regard Landgartha took not 
then to what she was persuaded to 
by so many, the King’s embraces. 
To which kind of people (who know 
not what they say) I answer, omit- 
ting all other reasons, that a tragic 
comedy should neither end comically 
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or tragically, but between both, which 
decorum I did my best to observe, 
not to go against art to please the 
over amorous, ‘To the nest of Bab- 
blers I despise any answer.’” 

There is a copy of this drama in 
the British Museum. 

This and the next - mentioned 
drama were brought under Dr. Mad- 
den’s notice by the eminent Irish 
historiographer, Councellor Prender- 

ast. 

“Hic et Ubique,” or the “‘ Hu- 
mours of Dublin,” a comedy (by Ri- 
chard Head) was acted here in 1663. 
Among the personages are—Co/onel 
Kiltory; Alderman Thrivewell, Phan- 
tastique ; Hic et Ubique ; Patrick, the 
colonel’s servant ; Mrs. Contriver ; 
Miss Cassandra; and Mrs. Sue 
Pouch, a\andlady. Edmund Malone 
—Shakespeare’s Malone—who col- 
lected for Lord Charlemont, sup- 
plied in MS. the lost title. 

The author, the son of a clergy- 
man who had lost his life in the dis- 
astrous Irish wars, received his edu- 
cation in England, but was obliged, 
by want of means, to leave Oxford 
before receiving a degree. He was 
bound apprentice to a bookseller, 
took a wife at an early age, wrote 
poetry, gambled, went from bad to 
worse, came to Ireland, got his 
only play acted and made money by 
it, and acquired some literary repu- 
tation. Returning to England, he 
printed his play, and dedicated it to 
the Duke of Monmouth. Unable 
to support himself by his pen, he 
resumed bookselling, and might have 
enjoyed a respectable position in 
society but for his propensity to 
irregular conduct. He wrote the 
“ English Rogue,” out of which, not- 
withstanding the lax character of the 
governors and governed of the coun- 
try, he was obliged to cut many a 
passage too highly flavoured even 
for the palates of Dryden’s, Daven- 
ant’s, Shadwell’s, and Etheridge’s 
admirers. After an unhappy and 
scrambling life, he was lost in a trip 
to the Isle of Wight in 1678. 








Six years before the presentation 
of Zandartha was opened the first 
Irish theatre, in Werburgh-street. 
We are not in possession of the 
names of any of our earliest per- 
formers, and Chetwode mentions 
only one play acted before the above- 
mentioned, namely, the Royal Mas- 
ter, by Shirley, an intimate friend of 
the manager, John Ogilby. Shortly 
after the performance of Landgartha 
occurred the breaking out of the war, 
and the Werburgh-street house was 
closed for ever. Hic et Ubique was 
performed, as mentioned, in 1663, 
the second year of the revival of 
the drama in Dublin, Mr. Ogilby 
having returned from London, and 
built the Smock-alley (then Orange- 
street) theatre, and opened it in 
1662. 

During the continuance of the 
great troubles we can scarcely come 
on the trace of a book, published 
without having reference to them. 
We now proceed with those, dis- 
covered in Dr. Madden’s researches, 
printed after the death of Charles 
and the breaking-up of the Catholic 
confederacy, the first being a work 
in Irish and English, and printed in 
Dublin, 1652: 

“The Christian Doctrine, or the 
Four Doctrines of the Christian Re- 
ligion, gathered into Six Principles, 
necessary for every Ignorant Man to 
learn. Translated into Irish by God- 
frey Daniel, Master in the Arts ; and 
also Brief and Plain Rules for the 
Reading of the Irish Tongue.” 

The author of the original English 
was W. Perkins, and the translator 
dedicated it to the Parliamentary 
Commissioners for the Affairs of Ire- 
land. If Prazse-God-Barebones and 
Merciful Strick-al-thro didnot cherish 
the body of the Irish peasant, they 
regarded at least the welfare of his 
soul; there are few earthly condi- 
tions, how bad soever, which might 
not be worse, The types used in 
printing this catechism were those 
which had been sent by Queen 
Elizabeth to Ireland, 1571, to pro- 
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duce Kearney’s Jrish Catechism, be- 
fore mentioned. After this second 
doctrinal book was printed, the types 
were unwarily sold to a zealous 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, who 
conveyed them to Douay; and, for 
many years later, little tracts, printed 
with them, were conveyed to Ireland, 
and read by the natives. 

In 1653, the Cork press issued 
“Scripture Evidence for Baptism 
of Infants of Covenanters ; the sub- 
stance of two Sermons preached 
in that city in the same year.” 
The title throws very little light 
on the purport of the work. The 
most unforced meaning of it would 
imply evidence taken from Scrip- 
ture that the Covenanters bap- 
tised their children. But as Scrip- 
ture is not commonly adduced to 
prove the occurrence of any modern 
facts, this explanation will not hold 
water. Could an Episcopalian have 
preached the sermon to convince 
Covenanters of the necessity of bap- 
tising their children? or would one 
of Cromwell’s preachers have held 
forth to convince Papists and Malig- 
nants that his people were not un- 
mindful of the ordinance ? 

There is no uncértainty as to the 
laudable object of the next book, 
known to have been printed in the 
same city next year (1654): 

“ Inquisitio in Fidem Christiano- 
rum Hujus Seculi (An Inquiry into 
the Faith of the Christians of this 
Age), Authore Rogero Boyle (12mo), 
Corcagize, 1654.” 

John Crook, printer, in Dublin, 
1666, not having the fear of Inde- 
pendents or Fifth-Monarchy Men be- 
fore his eyes, printed in that year a 
new editionofthe “ Boke of Common 
Prayer (4to), according to the use of 
the Catholick Church of Ireland.” 

Few printers in Dublin, much less 
Cork, would care in our days to 
bring out an edition in folio of the 
Hoty Court. Yetit was published 
in the latter city in that form in 
1667. 

In Cork, was also published, in 
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1675, “ The Wish: being the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal, a Pindaric Poem.” 
Printed by Benjamin Tooke. From 
the dedication, it is evident that the 
book was printed in the city of Cork, 
though the name does not occur on 
the title-page. It was dedicated to 
the Protestant gentry, nobility, and 
soldiery of Ireland, but more espe- 
cially to the worshipful the mayor, 
aldermen, common council, and in- 
habitants of the city of Cork. Dr. 
Madden deserves more gratitude for 
preserving the memory of a literary 
gem of this kind than for a dozen 
declarations, proclamations, and vi- 
tuperations of parties at feud with 
each other. Here are his remarks :—~ 

“This very singular poetical dro- 
chure is in small 4to (pp. 34), descrip- 
tive of the character of the natives, 
their manners, peculiarities, and their 
modes of expressing themselves, illu- 
minated by specimens of their con- 
versation, intermixed abundantly 
with phrases in common use in the 
Irish language. There are evidences 
in the poem of close observation of 
the Irish character, and most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the modes 
of thought and expression of the 
lower orders of the Irish people.” 

This pamphlet, as well as the one 
about to be mentioned, was in the 
Charlemont Library. Our authority 
does not acquaint us of their present 
whereabouts. 

This second production of that 
year, 1675, came from the brain of 
an English soldier, and was entitled, 

“The Moderate Cavalier, or the 
Soldier’s Description of Ireland, and 
of the Country Disease, with receipts 
for the same.” 


From Gloster’s siege till Arms lay down 

In Trewroe’s field, I for the Crown 

Under St. George marched up and down, 
and then, sir, 

For Ireland came, and had my share 

Of blows not lands, gained in that warre ; 

But God defend me from such fare, again, 
sir! 


“A Book fit for all Protestants in 
Ireland. Printed,annoVomini, 1675.” 
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“The Moderate Cavalier” treats 
the Irish soldiers, fighting loyally for 
their common sovereign, more ill-na- 
turedly than would a poetical partisan 
of Ireton himself. Why should he 
call himself a Cavalier at all? 

Our southern capital also boasts 
the issue in 1679, of “The Sur- 
prising and Remarkable Predictions 
of the Holy, Learned, and Excellent 
James Ussher, late Archbishop of 
Armagh. Printer, William Smith.” 

Dr. Madden has been so fortunate 
as to meet with some of the genuine 
MS. news-letters of the date to which 
we have reached :— 

“Some of these I have found in 
the possession of Mr. Willis, of Or- 
mond-quay. Each is one foot in 
length and ten inches in breadth. 
Two of them are dated, 19th July, 
1672, and 8th October, 1678, and 
are written on both sides. The 
‘Newsletter’ is a MS. newspaper, 
briefly stating the chief events of the 
time, was circulated in manuscript 
during the infancy of journalism, 
and was, in fact, the original and 
pattern which has been improved 
into our present newspapers. The 
form and style of these letters re- 
mained for many years in printed 
gazettes and newsletters, but copies 
of the true manuscript newsletters 
are now rarely seen.” 


EARLIEST IRISH-PRINTED BIBLES. 


Our authority, now approaching 
the era of the first issue of printed 
newpapers in Ireland, thought it ex- 
pedient to give an account by itself 
of the first publishing of Irish-printed 
copies of the English Scriptures, for 
the late execution of which here it is 
not very easy to account. Bishop 
Bedell’s Irish version of the New 
Testament was printed in London in 
1681, and that of the whole Bible in 
1685. 

About the year 1630, William Be- 
dell, Bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh, 
securing the assistance of a Mr. King 
and the Rev. Denis Sheridan, began 
the translation of the Bible into 
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Irish, intending to have it printed 
in' his own house. King, however, 
being cast into prison in 1638, at 
the age of eighty, and the rebellion 
breaking out, nothing was achieved 
but the MS. copy. The bishop died, 
much lamented by his Roman Ca- 
tholic neighbours, on the 7th Febru- 
ary, 1642. Most of his papers were 
destroyed, but the Scripture MS. 
fortunately escaped. 

In 1678, the Honourable Robert 
Boyle, taking the scarcity of the Irish 
New Testament, printed in 1602, 
into consideration, got a fount of 
type cast for a new edition. He 
engaged one Reilly, an Irishman, to 
superintend the press, and, in 1681, 
750° copies were issued. About the 
same time, this nobleman was in- 
formed that the Bedell MS. was safe 
in the possession of Dr. Jones, to 
whom it had been given by a son of 
the Rev. Denis Sheridan, above men- 
tioned. The sheets were found to 
be out of order, and the services, one 
after another, of Dr. Saul, Dr. Marsh, 
Mr. Higgins, Dr. William Hunting- 
don, and some Irish scholars, were 
required, to have them replaced, 
carefully copied, and sent piecemeal 
to Mr. Reilly, in London, where the 
printing was executed. In the spring 
of 1686, an edition of 700 copies was 
published, the nobleman having con- 
tributed £700 towards the expense. 

In this and other portions of his 
work the historian has received most 
valuable assistance through the pre- 
vious researches of the Rev. Henry 
Cotton, Archdeacon of Cashel, who 
has devoted the best part of a long 
life to the consideration of Irish 
literature of the past centuries, and 
the treasures contained in the great 
libraries of the empire. His “ Typo- 
graphical Gazetteer,” Oxford, 1831, 
is a work in the highest estimation 
among our archzeological students. 

Belfast, though now so much in 
advance of other Irish provincial 
cities, could boast of the production 
of no printed book till 1696, when 
James Blow and his brother-in-law, 
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Patrick Neill, printers of Glasgow, 
set up a press there. Neill dying 
soon after his coming to Belfast, 
Blow continued the business, and, 
as has been supposed by many lite- 
rary persons, printed the first edition 
of the Bible in Ireland, 1716, Mr. 
William Pinkérton, F.S.A., has given 
in Votes and Queries, March 11th, 
1865, strong proofs that this opinion 
is incorrect. Dr. Madden’s researches 
have led to the same result ; the non- 
existence of a copy in any of the 
public or private libraries, yet ex- 
amined, being rather strong evi- 
dence of the alleged edition never 
having taken place. There is a 
probability, as Dr. Madden hints, of 
Blow having printed the work in 
question, sold the stock to the Dub- 
lin publisher, and allowed the follow- 
ing imprint on the title page. A copy 
with this imprint is in the British 
Museum, and another in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Madden. 

“ DuBLIN : printed by A. (Aaron) 
Rhames, for William Binauld, at the 
Bible, in Eustace Street ; and Eliphal 
Dobson, at the Stationers’ Arms, in 
Castle Street. MDCCXIV.” 

The next Dublin edition of the 
Scriptures was given by Boulter 
Grierson, in 1739. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Cotton 
published, in 1855, a work with the 
following title:—‘“‘ An Attempt to 
Show what has been done by Roman 
Catholics for the diffusion of the 
HolyScripture in English. By theRev. 
Henry Cotton, Archdeacon of Cashel 
Oxford, University Press, 1855.” 

From this tract it appears that 
thirty-three editions in English of 
the whole Bible or of the New Tes- 
tament were published between 1582 
(date of the first issue of the New Tes- 
tament at Rheims) and 1800, Dr. 
Madden quotes six other editions 
omitted by the learned Protestant 
dignitary. Ten of these, including 
the six omitted ones, were avowedly 
printed in Dublin ; eleven were un- 
dated, and of these, six were proba- 
bly published in the same city. One 
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translation of the New Testament 
by Dr. Cornelius Nary, who kept up 
for some time a controversy with the 
Archbishop of Tuam (circa 1715), 
was independent of the standard 
Rhemish Version, so was the trans- 
lation of the New Testament, 2 vols. 
by Dr. Witham ; ])ouay, 1730. 
Preceedence being thus afforded 
to sacred literature, we return to pro- 
fane—at least, worldly—productions. 


SOME OLD DUBLIN PRINTERS, 


In 1700 Patrick Neill and Co. 
(James Blow) printed a book bear- 
ing the following title :—“ The Bible 
the best New-Year’s Gift, containing 
the contents of the Old and New 
Testaments in verse.” The still ex- 
tant copy of this work is carefully 
preserved among the archives of the 
first Presbyterian congregation, hav- 
ing been presented to the Belfast 
meeting house, in 1705. 

In 1714, James Blow printed at 
Belfast, the warks (séc) of Sir David 
Lindsay (see “ Marmion”), and re- 
printed the work last mentioned. 

Readers of “‘ Red Gauntlet ” need 
scarcely be told that the rigid loyal- 
ist and his young relatives belonged 
to the respected family of the Grier- 
sons of Larg. Some of the younger 
folk of the Irish branch even in our 
own days fancy that when one of the 
family is under a feeling of anger or 
resentment, the fatal horse-shoe mark 
appears in his forehead. Early in last 
century a branch of this family re- 
moved to Dublin; and we find 
George Grierson established as a 
printer at the “Two Bibles,” in Essex- 
street,in 1709. There is extant a tract 
printed by him in 1715-16, entitled, 
“The Freeholders Answer to the 
Pretender’s Declaration.” It is pre- 
served in the Irish Tracts, MSS. 
room, Trinity College. 

In June, 1866, a tract with the 


following title was sold at Mr. 
Lewis’s (formerly Sharpe’s) sale 
room, Dublin : 

“Catechism in Irish with the 


English placed over it in the same 
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Karakter ; together with Prayers for 
Sick Persons, and a Vocabulary ex- 
plaining the Irish Words. Printed 
by James Blow, Belfast, 1722.” 

It was secured by the late Dr. 
Todd for the library of Trinity Col- 
lege. 

James Blow did not neglect his 
native literature. In 1729 he print- 
ed, “ The Life and Acts of the Most 
Famous and Valiant Champion, Sir 
W. Wallace, Knight of Ellerslie, 
Maintainer of the Liberty of Scot- 
land.” Belfast: printed by James 
Blow, and are to be sold at his Shop, 
1729.” 

Having treated of books, let us 
say something of their printers and 
their families. 

George Grierson, whom we find 
established in 1709, married a lady 
distinguished by her estimable dis- 
position and literary ability. We 
have seen a finely-printed edition of 
Tacitus, in four volumes, edited by 
her. It is said that it was in conse- 
quence of the high rank she held in 
letters that the patent of king’s 
printer was granted to her husband. 
This lady and Mrs. Thomas Sheridan 
(née Carpenter) holds distinguished 
rank among the Irish literary ladies 
of last century. Dr. Madden thus 
writes of Mrs. Grierson :— 

“Mrs. Constantia Grierson was 
born in thecounty of Kilkenny, about 
the year 1706, and was married at 
an early age to Mr. George Grierson. 
She was not only a woman of great 
learning, a writer of several admir- 
able productions in prose and verse, 
but a compositor of much skill. She 
was an excellent classical scholar, 
well versed in Greek and Roman 
literature, and not unacquainted with 
philosophy and mathematics. A 
striking proof, we are told, was given 
by her to Lord Carteret of her know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue, in her 
edition of Tacitus presented to him, 
and by her edi‘ion, also, of Terence 
to his son, to whom also she pre- 
sented a Greek sonnet. She wrote 
many fine poems, but attached so 


little importance to them, that few 
copies were circulated, and they are 
now scarcely known. 

“ Learning in her was but obeying 
a strong natural impulse ; all her 
attainments were by the force of her 
own genius and uninterrupted appli- 
cation. She was not only happy in 
a fine imagination, a great memory, 
an excellent understanding, and 
exact judgment, but all these were 
crowned by piety and virtue. She 
was too learned to be vain and too 
wise to be conceited.” This excel- 
lent woman died in 1733 at the early 
age of twenty-seven. 

The Griersons have enjoyed the 
condition of most respectable, well- 
to-do Dublin citizens to this day. 
Curious visitors may still look upon 
their large printing establishment, 
Exchange Street, in the neighbour- 
hood of Fishamble Street. Their 

sibles and Common Prayer-Books 
had a large circulation during the 
last, and the early part of the present 
century. An octavo edition of their 
Illustrated Prayer-Book, 1800, is 
still in much request with elderly 
ladies and gentlemen, whose sight 
has not improved with age. George 
Grierson died in 1753 at the age 
of seventy-four. His son, George 
Abraham Grierson, distinguished by 
learning and conversational powers, 
was an intimate acquaintance of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. He died in 1755, 
in his twenty-seventh year. 

Another of this family, Boulter 
Grierson, was a printer in Dublin as 
early as 1716. The name appears 
in the Dublin Directory,as the King’s 
printer, in 1770. George Grierson 
is designated in the directories as 
holding the same office in the years 
1782, 1796, 1800. 

James Blow, the introducer of 
printing into Belfast, died in August, 
1759, at the age of eighty-three. In 
Faulkner’s Dublin. Fournal, August 
25, 1759, he was recorded as a man 
of fair, unblemished character, a 
trusty, good man, exemplary in pri- 
vate life, sincerely pious, and assidu- 
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ous in the exercise of his religious 


duties, of a humane and generous 
disposition, and a liberal benefactor 
to the poor. James Blow was suc- 
ceeded by Daniel Blow, probably 
his son. 


OUR EARLIEST NEWSPAPERS. 


We now put on record, in Dr. 
Madden’s own words, the inaugura- 
tion of the Irish newspaper. ‘Thus 
ran the title of the earliest :— 

“The ‘ Dublin News Letter. 
Printed for Thornton, Skinners’ Row, 
by Ray, College Green, Dublin, 
1685.” 

“Tn that great storehouse of infor- 
mation, relating to the ‘ Ancient 
History of the City of Dublin,’ by 
my friend, J. T. Gilbert, Esq., we 
find valuable notices of the alleged 
earliest newspapers of our metro- 
polis. Skinners’ Row (now Christ 
Church Place), and Cork Hill, were 
the Paternoster Row of Dublin, up- 
wards of a century and a half ago. 
‘ Here,’ Mr. Gilbert states, ‘ the first 
newspaper published in Dublin made 
its appearance in 1685. It was called 
‘The Dublin News Letter,’ and was 
printed by Joseph Ray for Robert 
Thornton, at the ‘Leather Bottle,’ 
in Skinners’ Row. The merit of 
the discovery of this, as the first 
Dublin newspaper, belongs to Mr. 
Gilbert. It was printed on a single 
leaf, of small folio size, on both sides, 
and addressed to the public in the 
form of a letter.” Nineteen of these 
Newsletters are preserved in the 
Thorpe Collection, R.D. Society. 
After the letter of news, got from 
London, follow a couple of advertise- 
ments, and the reader is at the end. 

The next paper issued was the 
“Dublin Intelligence,” which was 
commenced, printed, and _publish- 
ed by Andrew Crook, on Ormond- 
quay, from 1690 to 1694, perhaps 
longer. It was the same size with 
the “ News Letter,” viz , eleven-and- 
a-half inches in height, and six-and- 
a-half in breadth, the first twenty 
numbers or so being printed on one 
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side only. Several numbers of it are 
preserved in a volume of the collec- 
tion presented by Dr. Jasper R. Joly 
to the Royal Dublin Society ; others, 
in the Thorpe Collection, belonging 
to the’same body ; but a volume in 
Trinity College contains the largest 
amount of the issue, viz., Nos. 5 to 
192, 

The third newspaper on our list, 
and of which unhappily no single 
number is known to be in existence, 
is, or rather was, the “ Dublin Ga- 
zette,” published in Dublin, by order 
of his Majesty, James II., 1689, 
The circulation of the paper in that 
year is certified by the following ex- 
tract from a London broadside of 
the same year, purporting to be a 
letter from Dublin :—“‘ There is no 
publick news-letter nor gazette suf- 
fered to be in any coffee-house, only 
the ‘Dublin Gazette,’ which is a@ Z- 
gend of their own composition.” John 
Cornelius O’Callaghan, quotes this 
London-letter manifesto in his notes 
to the Macarie Excidium (Destruc- 
tion of Cyprus), a veiled history of 
the Jacobite wars in Ireland. 

Now bidding farewell to the Irish 
newspapers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we return to the printed books. 
There was in the Charlemont Library 
a quarto volume, entitled, 

“A Poem, addressed to Queen 
Catherine, Dowager Queen, on the 
Death of her dear Husband, King 
Charles II., by Mrs. Behn.” Printed 
by Crook and Helsham, CastleStreet, 
Dublin, 1685. 

Cato was about as proper a person 
to be intrusted with a, love tale as 
the frail Mrs. Behu to administer 
sympathy or consolation to a sorrow- 
ful widow. Why did she not ad- 
dress such crumbs of comfort as she 
could afford, to Mrs. EleanorGwynne 
or the Duchess of Portsmouth ? 

“‘ King James’s administration (we 
quote the text) issued printed sheets 
of military news in Dublin for the 
information of his Irish subjects, 
some of which sheets seem to have 
been sent to Scotland for the en- 
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couragement of his supporters, the 
Highlanders there. One of these, 
quoted by Macpherson, is headed, 
“ A Journal of the Most Remarkable 
Occurrences that happened between 
his Majesty’s Army and the Forces 
under the command of the Mares- 
chal de Schomberg, in Ireland, from 
the 12th of August to the 23rd of 
October, 1689. Faithfully collected 
by James Nihell, Esq., under-secre- 
tary to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Melfort, his Majesty’s Prime 
Secretary of State.” 

“* James likewise issued one pam- 
phlet at least, on the war in Ire- 
land. Of this exceedingly rare pro- 
duction the writer of these lines 
was so fortunate as to meet with a 
copy, and to be allowed to trans- 
scribe it. It was entitled, “A Rela- 
tion of what most remarkably hap- 
pened during the last Campaign in 
Ireland, betwixt His Majesty’s Army 
Royal and the Forces of the Prince of 
Orange, sent to join the Rebels under 
Count de Schomberg. Published 
by authority. Dublin: printed by 
Alderman James Malone, Book- 
seller in Skinners’ Row, 1691.” 

When the wars were over poor 
Malone and his partner, Luke Dow- 
ling, were condemned to pay a fine of 
300 marks for the offence of print- 
ing a Roman Catholic prayer-book. 
Oh, the good old times of forbearance 
and toleration ! 

Among Dr. Joly’s books, placed 
at the disposal of the Royal Dublin 
Society, are the following :— 

A news letter account of the action 
fought at Castle Cuffe, the 4th of 
May 1691. Details given by Major 
Wood. Dublin : printed for Thomas 
Thornton. Dublin was then in the 
possession of the Williamite forces. 

A letter of occasional news, dated 
the 8th of June, 1691, and headed 
“Account of the Taking of aud 
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mone, within ten miles of Ath- 


lone.” 

But the most interesting of all is 
“A Particular and Full Account of 
the routing of the whole Irish Army 
at Aughrim, on Sunday, the 12th of 
July, 1691.” 

“A List also of the principal Per- 
sons Killed and Wounded on Both 
Sides. Published by Andrew Crook, 
on Ormond Quay, for Richard Thorn- 
ton, of Capel Street.” 

Among the Irish prisoners of dis- 
tinction was mentioned Lieutenant- 
Colonel Edward Madden, probably 
an ancestor of our historian, 

In the Charlemont Library, there 
was a Dublin reprint of ‘‘ An Essay 
on the Memoir of the late Queen by 
Gilbert (Burnet) Bishop of Sarum. 
Reprinted by Joseph Ray, Dublin, 
1695.” 

A news-letter, giving “ An Account 
of the Dismal Ruine of Athlone,” was 
printed at the Post-Office Coffee- 
House, Fishamble Street, 30th Octo- 
ber, 1697. With the next work we 
conclude our catalogue of Irish 
printed books embracing the period, 
1551-1699. 

“The Chase of the Stag, a De- 
scriptionary Poem. Dedicated to 
Her Grace the Duchess of Ormond. 
Written by George Wilkins, M.B., 
T.C.D., Dublin 1699.” 

This was one of the volumes of 
the Charlemont Library." 

Our readers must not infer from 
the paucity of the works published 
in the country in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, that there 
were not many book-shops in Dublin, 
and that there were few readers. 
There were readers in abundance, 
and compared in a bulk with the 
readers of our days, they exhibited 
a greater relish for sound and serious 
literature. For every hundred of 
modern novel readers, the seven 


! This most important and valuab le ‘collectic n of scarce and early literature was sent 


to L°ndon to be sold by auction. 


premises spared them much trouble, 


The consignees, however, did not succeed in bringing 
it to the hammer, except in a very mutilated state. 


A fire which occurred on their 


but at the expense of the editio princeps of Shake- 


speare, and many another regretted relic of literature. 
> o 
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teenth century could scarcely pro- 
duce five. A young lady of 1689 or 
1698 taking “ Clelia,” or the “ Grand 
Cyrus,” or “ Astrea,” each in one or 
more folio volumes, would come to 
the end in from three to five weeks. 
There were few, if any, circulating 
libraries, and the number of heavy 
fictions, chiefly translated from the 
French, was limited. ‘There was this 
social advantage in the existing state 
of light (?) literature. ‘The characters 
in the few voluminous works were 
well known, and appreciated by all 
romance-readers, and their disposi- 
tions, motives, and actions were can- 
vassed in social meetings, as if they 
were creatures of flesh and blood. 
Such was the case also in the first 
thirty years of the present century. 
“Fergus Mac Ivor,” ‘ Ivanhoe,” 
‘“‘ Baron Bradwardine,” ‘ Rebecca,” 
“ Belinda Portman,” “Lady Dela- 
cour,” “Soft Simon,” and some of 
the Misses Porter’s personages, were 
as objective to the minds of most 
intelligent ‘people as Count D’Orsay, 
Beau Brummell, or the Fourth 
George. Who in this second half 
of the nineteenth century recollects 
the names of two characters in any 
novel three or four years published ? 
Is not every library-keeper stunned 
with the ever-recurring complaint ? 
“I had nothing to read yesterday 
evening. I read this abominable 
book about a quarter of a year since, 
and did not find my mistake till I 
got to the middle of the first 
volume.” 

Ladies and gentlemen from 1670 
to 1710, having got through the few 
folio romances within their reach, 
would, for want of something more 
tempting, take up any book lying on 
table or shelf, and read it with more 
or less attention, and at the end, 
find his, or her, knowledge somewhat 
enlarged, or his, or her, judgment 
chastened or improved. If Dublin, 
in the closing years of the seven 
teenth century, were the literaryfhow! 
ing wilderness which we might from 


standpoint, suppose it 


’ 
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‘John Dunton, citizen of London, 


would never have removed to the 
Irish metropolis to hold book- 
auctions, and in other respects to 
extend the boundary of the literature 
of his day. 


JOHN DUNTON’S IRISH EXPERIENCES, 


Oh, terrible John Dunton, London 
citizen, the persecuting and perse- 
cuted ! What evil breeze wafted you 
across the Irish sea, to spy out and 
report on the nakedness of our land ? 
If your delight was the comtempla- 
tion of unthrift, prodigality, sloven- 
liness, and vice, could you not have 
found abundance of these qualities 
by the Thames? But the perverse 
and self-seeking Irishman, Pat Camp- 
bell, selfishly preferring his own in- 
terest to yours, interfered with your 
trade speculations, and you visited 
his offences on Campbell’s country- 
men and countrywomen, a few ex- 
cepted, and even the climate and 
natural features of the country which 
gave Campbell birth. Dr. Madden 
thus details the cause of war :— 

“A certain bookseller, named Pat 
Campbell, having been detected in 
a design to have a rival book-auc- 
tion at the coffee-house in Skinners’- 
row, in which Dunton had adver- 
tised his sale, the casus belli was es- 
tablished, of which the terrible result 
was the ‘Dublin Scuffle’ (a book 
subsequently published by Dunton). 
‘ What dire events from trivial causes 
spring! ‘Those in which the worthy 
bookseller and citizen of London in- 
volved himself, required no less than 
five hundred and fifty - four pages 
of closely-printed matter to be duly 
recorded in print. 

“Punton, though he could not 


| 


wreak his vengeance on the head of 


Pat Campbell (the irate auctioneer 
spelled the name Cambel', revenged 
himself a good deal on the soil, the 


sky, and the people of Ireland. As 
for the rain, John Dunton be heved 
that it raincth every day on that un 
happy, land, and invariably all night 

remarks, more 


lony. Ireland (he 
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in sorrow than anger) is the watering- 
pot of the planets— & fot de chambre 
du diable. ‘The heavens in that coun- 
try have sore eyes, and they are 
always weeping, dropping tears per- 
petually. But there is one good 
thing in Ireland,—the wind. T hat is 
generally westerly, which ensures a 
short passage from it. The towns 
and cities are thronged like hives, 
yet (the people) being for the most 
part thieves and drones, they rather 
diminish than increase the stock, 
and were it not for the Aonest En- 
glish and strangers amongst them, 
they would be all starved in process 
of time. 

“Mr. John Dunton, citizen of 
London, is not complimentary to 
the ladies of Ireland of any rank. 
‘The women,’ he says, ‘are very 
little beholden to Nature for their 
beauty, and less to Art. One may 
safely swear they use no paint or 
such-like auxiliary aid of Fizcuses, 
being so adverse to that kind of 
curiosity, though they have as much 
need thereof as any I ever yet be- 
held, that one would think they 
never had their faces washed in 
their lives.’ 

“As to their misshapen legs, 
their manners, morals, and _be- 
haviour, poor Dunton is disposed 
to say of such things as little as 
possible.” 

The Irish women having, through 
the goodness of Providence, esta- 
blished for themselves a reputation 
for good-conduct equal—many say, 
superior—to that of their sisters in 
any country of the world, we have 
a suspicion that good Mr. Dunton, 
during a moment of forgetfulness, 
held amorous language to some 
young Dublin matron, and was per- 
haps shown the outside of the door 
for his impudence. However, the 
sensitive auctioneer declares that 
such was not the case, and that he, 
John Dunton, was the tempted, not 
the tempter. Dr. Madden under- 
takes his defence in this wise : 

“On the title-page of the book 


above cited(the ‘ Dublin Scuffle ’) he 
calls the attention of the public to 
a billet-doux sent to him by a citizen’s 
wife, tempting him, which tempta- 
tion he happily resisted, and repre- 
hended severely ‘ the female devil, a 
woman, a citizen’s wife,’ for lead- 
ing him into temptation. Poor Mr. 
Dunton thinks it necessary to in- 
form his readers that he is a reli- 
gious man, although a bookseller ; 
and that though he travelled a great 
deal in that barbarous country, Ire- 
land, in order to view the cabins, 
customs, and manners of the Wild 
Irish, yet in all his rambles he had 
endeavoured, though he had to fight 
hard for it, to preserve his virtue 
and his religious principles, a matter 
of no small difficulty.” 

Dunton was of a business-loving, 
mercurial spirit. Dr. Madden bears 
witness to his estimable qualities in 
this respect : 

“He made a study of the circum- 
stances, solvency, and extent of 
business of every Dublin bookseller. 
He studied, moreover, assiduously 
the intellectual condition of the 
people of the several provinces, and 
the state of the book-market in each. 
Having acquired the information 
needful for his projects, he instituted 
a series of book-auctions in Dublin, 
which proved successful, in 1689.” 

Some interesting information was 
furnished by the great Mr. Dunton, 
concerning the state of letters and 
the booksellers of Dublin in his day. 
These were not in Pat Cambel’s 
category. Whether some deserved 
all the praise lavished on them by 
the London citizen, is a point liable 
to some doubt. Mr. Powell was 
represented as of prepossessing per- 
sonal appearance—a man of great 
wit and humour. John Brocas, of 
Skinners’-row, was the first of Dub- 
lin printers in knowledge of the art 
and mystery of printing. 

“** Mr, Norman, the Dublin book- 
seller,’ Dunton informs his readers, 
‘is an excellent florist, and has a 
garden that is a perfect paracise. 
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He sells his books by auction in 
his very spacious warehouse. He’s 
a little squat man, that loves to live 
well, and has a spouse that under- 
stands preparing good things as well 
as the best lady in Ireland. 

“¢Mr. Andrew Crook is a worthy 
and generous gentleman, whose 
word and meaning never shake 
hands (and separate, we suppose), 
and always go together. Though 
his circumstances are not so great 
as those of others, yet his soul is as 
large as if he were a prince, and 
scorns as much to do an unworthy 
action as any man. He isa great 
lover of printing, and has a great 
respect for all that are related to 
that noble mystery. 

“Mr. Thornton, the king’s sta- 
tioner, is a very obliging person, has 
sense enough for a privy-counsellor, 
and good nature enough for a 
primitive Christian.’ ” 

A good trait of the worthy auc- 
tioneer was that he set a proper 
value on books, and the art which 
produced them. He styled himself 
“Citizen of London, bookseller by 
the grace of God, carrying on that 
noble calling of selling good English 
books, which are the best furniture 
of a house, and the very epitome of 
heaven.” 

His feelings running in this 
groove, and “learning being at a 
low ebb in Ireland, he went thither 
to disperse the liberal arts among 
the Kerns.” 

Was Mr, Norman, who “ sold his 
books by auction in his spacious 
warehouse,” an ordinary auctioneer, 
or were the Dublin booksellers in 
the habit, when business was slack, 
of calling an auction to get rid of 
their dead stock? Ifthe public in 
our day heard the crier at the door 
of one of our Lintots of Sackville 
or Grafton-street, that public, how- 
ever charitably disposed, would con- 
nect the exhibition with some pro- 
cess in the Court of Bankruptcy. We 
must carefully examine Mr. Gilbert’s 
** History of Dublin,” for the locality 
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of Mr. Norman’s flower - garden. 
Was it in Skinners’-row, or on Cork- 
hill, the then Ave-Maria-lane and 
Paternoster-row of our old Danish 
city, but now destitute of a solitary 
shop of new books ? 

When we commenced this article, 
we entertained some hopes of dwell- 
ing on the rise and progress of the 
{Irish newspapers of the last century, 
the character of some of the writers 
and proprietors whose memory still 
survives, including George Faulkner, 
and his relations with Swift and 
Foote ; Henry Brooke, and the es- 
tablishment of the ‘‘ Freeman’s Jour- 
nal ;’ Higgins, the “Sham Squire ;” 
and other literary notabilities and 
literary topics of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These, with a mighty mass of 
interesting information, are to be 
found in the second volume of Dr. 
Madden’s comprehensive, most in- 
teresting, and most useful work, 
when considered either in a national, 
historical, or archzeological sense. 

Writers, such as Dr. Madden, 
Archdeacon Cotton, and Mr. Gilbert, 
who set before themselves to give 
information of the past condition of 
a locality, whether it be city, town, 
or country, or to give a view of the 
bygone state of literature of a pro- 
vincial country, or of any portion of 
it, are sure of never getting but a 
small portion of the credit they merit. 
They expend much time, they incur 
an incalculable amount of mental 
and bodily fatigue in collecting in- 
formation, and in making researches 
in likely and unlikely places, fre- 
quently discouraged by rebuffs and 
disappointments ; they expend more 
or less money in the attainment of 
their object, often a much higher 
sum than they expect to be returned, 
even if the work should prove emin- 
ently successful ; and after all, suc- 
cess is, in most instances, but the 
exceptional result of all their anxiety, 
labour, and expense. The number 
of people to whom such works are 
acceptable is but small. The mere 
general reader dreads a mass of dry 
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and uninteresting matter, much over- 
mastering that which is pleasant 
and attractive in the volume or 
volumes, and will not undertake the 
perusal, nor go to any trouble to 
procure acopy. ‘To the archzolo- 
gist and historian such works as the 
“History of Irish Periodical Litera- 
ture,” are of the greatest conse- 
quence—invaluable, indeed ; and to 
its author, and to Archdeacon Cot- 
ton, and to Mr. Gilbert, and to Dr. 
Joly, is the gratitude of every intel- 
ligent Irish reader, and every En- 
glish-speaking historian and archa- 
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ologist, due. Though we are not 
aware of any work of pretension 
published by Dr. Joly, he has made 
the Irish nation his debtor by the 
collection and preservation of thou- 
sands of valuable and scarce works, 
which would otherwise be lost or 
dispersed, and by their free gift to 
one of our public libraries. We 
mean, on another occasion, to enter- 
tain our readers, at Dr. Madden’s 
expense, with the literary curiosities 
furnished by our metropolis during 
the eighteenth century. 


[NOTE] 


In the ample and comprehensive collection of medals in the possession of Jasper 
Robert Joly, Esq., LL.D., whose exertions for the weal of our national literature we 
have had occasion to allude to more than once, there are several illustrative of circum- 


stances recorded in our article. 


Among others is a beautifully-executed one, struck by 
Cromwell’s orders on his guasi pacification of Ireland, April 15-25, 1654. 


On the front 


Britannia and Hibernia are cordially embracing each other, one attended by her lion and 
thunderbolts, the other with her harp laid on her lap, and the following legend encircling 


the group :— 


MENTIBUS UNITIS, PRISCUS PROCUL 


CRUORE 


On the obverse are two stately ships (representing the two countries) side by 
with two figures on the connecting gangway, grasping each other’s hands 


runs thus :— 


ABSIT AMAROR, PILEA NE SUBITO PARTA, 
RUANT. 


side 


‘I he legend 


LUXURIAT bORCRIAT GEMINO NEXU, EXCIPIT UNANIMES 
TRANQUILLO SALO RES TOTIUS ORBIS AMOR. 


The execution of the medal, of which there is probably no other copy 


the most delicate and masterly character. 
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EARLSCOURT; OR, SOWING THE WIND AND REAPING 
THE WHIRLWIND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CURSE OF THE CLAVERINGS.” 


_— oO 


CHAPTER 


Sik Lione. Darcy was buried. The 
first snow-shower of that winter fell 
thickly and silently as the stately 
procession wound through the park, 
bearing to his last home the man 
who had so lately lived and suffered 
amongst us. 

It was a very dreary day. I spent 
it alone in my room; and as evening 
closed in, and I knew that the guests 
had departed, I sought Hubert in 
the library. We had spoken little 
together since I had read Sir Lionel’s 
tale. I longed now to hear what 
my husband intended to do ; whether 
he meant to seek out Sir Lionel’s 
daughter himself, or whether he had 
instructed the lawyer to do so. 

I found Hubert alone. He sat 
gazing moodily into the fire, and 
started when I entered as if I had 
roused him from deep _ thought. 
Lights were burning on the table. 
The heavy curtains had been drawn 
across the windows, excluding the 
wintry scene on which I had been 
sadly gazing from my own apart- 
ment. 

I felt an unconscious relief in 
knowing that the long sad week was 
ended, that the funeral was over, 
that the light of day might once 
more visit the chambers. 1 had felt 
everything so strange around me 
during that week. Everything con- 
nected with death was so new to 
me. I had been left almost entirely 
alone ; and since I had read Sir 
Lionel’s tale, my thoughts had been 
confused and troubled. I longed 
now to be with my husband as we 
were wont to be together, to feel 


XV. 


that I was near him in heart, sharing 
his every thought. There had been 
something very unapproachable 
about Hubert that week. I had 
fancied at first that it must be his 
sorrow for his brother’s loss that 
made me feel him for the moment 
almost estranged from me. Since I 
had known that Earlscourt was no 
longer his inheritance, I had felt 
that his bitter disappointment had 
probably caused him to seek a soli- 
tude which was génerally unpleasing 
to him, that he might consider the 
startling change in his position, and 
learn in solitude to contemplate it 
calmly. Now, however, I wished 
to reassume my place with him, to 
comforthim ; and although he scarce 
ly seemed to rouse himself to wel- 
come me, I seated myself near him, 
and tried to make him enter into 
conversation with me. After various 
unsuccessful efforts, finding that he 
relapsed into silence each time that 
his short answers to my questions 
had been given, I too remained 
silent, lost in thought. I was think- 
ing of our little child. Hubert 
turned suddenly towards me, and 
spoke after a long interval. 

“ Ellinor, what are we to do ?” 

I only looked at him inquiringly. 
I did not exactly know to what he 
alluded. 

“‘ Have you considered the hateful 
position in which we are placed?” 
he continued; “ we have literally not 
a shilling, excepting your little in- 
come. All the arrangements which 
Lionel made in his will being can- 
celled by this ext rordinary disclo- 
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sure, I have absolutely nothing. I 
have hitherto been entirely depend- 
ant on Lionel, by some strange 
mismanagement on the part of those 
who preceded us, Heaven knows 
that he never allowed me to feel 
that it was dependence. He treated 
me like his son, and I never had 
cause to feel that I owed everything 
to him until by this last act he has 
cast us from luxury to penury. What 
are we to do, Ellinor? 

“T cannot tell, Hubert,” I an- 
swered, and | felt very disconslate as 
I heard him speak, “Let us go to 
Ilcombe at once. My aunt will 
advise us; she will assist us. Let 
us go and bring Lionel home at 
once.” 

Hubert looked round the luxuri- 
ous room in which we were sitting 
before he answered me. 

“Let us go and bring our child 
home,” he said bitterly, “to give 
him one last glance of the inheritance 
to which he was born, before we 
take him to the miserable home that 
must be ours henceforth ?” 

“Not miserable, dear Hubert— 
not miserable when we are together ; 
and Lionel is too young to know 
the change. I am thankful for that.” 

* But how shall we feel, Ellinor, as 
Lionel grows up, when we think of 
what he should have been, and then 
look on what he is? Think what 
it will be to find it difficult even to 
educate him properly. What a hate- 
ful position—a Baronet and a beg- 
gar |” 

“ But, Hubert,” I ventured to say, 
“we cannot tell what Sir Lionel’s 
daughter may do. 

“T will not be indebted to a 
musician’s wife,” he answered fierce- 
ly. “ No: we shall leave Earlscourt ; 
we shall take our child with us, and 
go with our little pittance to another 
country. I shall not remain in 
England.” 

“Not remain in England !” I ex- 
claimed. “ Hubert, do not say so. 
Do not leave our own country. 
Wait until we have seen my aunt.” 
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“Were your aunt to place at my 
disposal all that she possesses, I 
would not remain in England now, 
You may remain at Ilcombe, if you 
like, Ellinor. You may remain there 
with your child, and I will go away 
alone. Miserable and disappointed, 
as Iam, I am not likely to make 
you happy, there or anywhere else 
now.” 

“Hubert, why do you speak to 
me so unnaturally? I will go any- 
where. I do not care where we go. 
Do not say that you could go away 
without me, Hubert. Is this dis- 
appointment to change your love 
for me ?” 

“It changes everything in me 
and around me,” he replied. “It 
makes me wish that I had never 
asked you to join your fate to mine. 
It makes me see nothing in the 
future but a dreary waste—struggles, 
difficulties, anxieties, miseries. Love 
does not often survive these trials, 
Ellinor, and these are what we go 
to if we quit Earlscourt.” 

I threw my arms round him, and 
I tried to speak comfort to him. 
His words fell heavily on my heart. 
If he so dreaded the future, how 
could I be brave ? I felt the change- 
less nature of my own love ; but I 
felt that if Ats love changed, my 
strength would give way. I rested 
on him and his ‘affection, and it 
was terrible to hear him foretel such 


a future. He hardly returned my 
caresses. He relapsed into thought, 


and when he next spoke, it was in 
a whisper. 

“There is one way of escaping 
from all this, Ellinor,” he said. 

“And what is that, Hubert?” I 
asked eagerly. 

He looked silently into my face 
for a moment, then drawing me 
nearer to him, he whispered again. 

“ No human being knows of that 
paper, excepting yourself and me.” 

I returned his gaze. -I did not 
understand him. 

“ No one has any idsa of the ex- 
istence of this dav gh/er uf Lionel’s, 
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Why should she not remain in the 
oblivion to which her own father 
consigned her ?” 

“But, Hubert, when she knows 
her position she will never consent 
to that.” I felt amazed at such a 
suggestion.° 

My husband looked away for a 
moment. He seemed disconcerted. 
As the lightning flashes across the 
skies, his meaning flashed across my 
mind when I saw him avert his 
glance from mine. His next words 
were unnecessary, but he spoke 
them. 

“Why should not that paper be 
destroyed, Ellinor ?” 

I did not answer him. I could 
not, I know that I withdrew from 
his encircling arm, and I remember 
that I looked at him with more of 
wonder in my mind than any other 
sensation. 

“ Think of our child, Ellinor,” he 
said pleadingly. “ Let us regard all 
this as a dream, One little week 
ago we knew nothing of it. Let us 
destroy the paper and forget it.” 

1 am not going to repeat here all 
that followed these words. Were lL 
to repeat my entreaties, my expostu- 
lations, it would seemas if I refused 
now to bear my due share of the 
guilt. It would seem as if I wished 
to cast all the sin on my kusband’s 
head, And I do not. What matters 
it that I threw myself at his feet, and 
implored him to cast the black temp- 
tation from him? What matters it 
that, in frantic words, I told him 
that we should give an inheritance 
of sin and shame to our unconscious 
child ? What matters it that I clung 
to him in agony as determination 
darkened on his brow, and told him 
that the very thought of such guilt 
was clouding his features even then 
with the shadow of coming remorse ? 
What matters all that now? My 
words must have been weak. My 
purpose must have been feeble, or I 
must have prevailed. Why did I 
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ever yield? Why did I not cling 
to him until I had extorted his pro- 
mise? Why did I not paint to him, 
in words to which he must have 
listened, the life to which he was 
condemning us both? the undying 
remorse—the ceaseless agony of the 
years before us? He had said that 
it should be a dream. Why did I 
not tell him how that hideous dream 
would haunt us, and surround our 
steps with spectres from the past? 
He had said that we must forget it. 
Why did I not tell him that there is 
no forgetfulness for the sinner—there 
is no Lethe for a guilt-stained con- 
science? Why did I not force him 
to follow me to that little chamber 
hung with black, and make him 
meet those flashing eyes — that 
threatening, indignant glance? I 
could read that glance now. It de- 
manded tardy justice for her child. 
When he spoke of our little innocent 
child, why did I not, with the might 
of a mother’s love, tell him that the 
sins of the parents would be visited 
on the child? When he threatened 
me with the loss of his own love— 
with the misery of seeing him a 
wretched, disappointed man, why 
did I not cast myself on his breast, 
and tell him that mine should be the 
blessed task to comfort him in his 
sorrow, and that, strong in my holy 
love, I felt that I should not fail ? 

“Why did I yield whilst voice 
was left to me? I cannot look longer 
on that dreadful night. I remember 
his taking that paper in his hand. I 
remember the strange expression of 
his countenance as he heid it one 
moment itresolute. I remember my 
own last entreaty. I remember my 
anguish. . | remember that [ knelt 
before him in mute agony. 

“The paper was destroyed—and 
the darkness of night fell on my soul 
as [ left the library that night, and 
traversed the galleries of my future 
home—of my boy’s mheritance— 
Earlscourt. 
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THERE were 
mourning at 
Lionel’s death. 

During these six months, slowly 
but surely the tie which had hitherto 
bound Hubert and myself together 
was severed. I do not mean that 
my love for him was extinguished. 
It lived through sorrows and _ strug- 
gles for long years afterwards ; but 
one by one the pursuits, the tastes, 
the habits which we had hitherto 
shared, were cast aside tacitly, and 
a great gulf seemed to open between 
us. My husband’s very nature 
seemed to be changed. He shunned 
my society—he was never unkind, 
but I felt that he avoided me. 

Could I wonder at it? No longer 
could we look fearlessly into each 
other’s heart and eyes--never again 
might we beguile the hours by im- 
parting to each other visions of long 
years of happiness in store for us. 
Guilt and shame filled our hearts, 
and crushed down the trusting love 
which had hitherto reigned there, 
and it seemed at that time as if we 
both felt that our burden was less 
intolerable when we were apart. 
When we were together I felt that 
the unnatural silence between us was 
oppressive. 

It was a very dreary winter. Some- 
times in our child’s presence a gleam 
of sunshine might enter our home ; 
but it was transient, and the gloom 
which succeeded it seemed deeper 
than before. 

For many weeks together incessant 
snowstorms prevailed, and I could 
seldom leave the house. No weather 
retained Hubert by my side. It was 
his custom that winter to remain 
alone in the library during the morn- 
ing, and then to go out either on 
horseback or on foot, and remain 
for many hours. He would return 
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to a late dinner, worn out and silent. 
Whe short evening would pass either 
m silence, 


or in forced eiforts at 





conversation, which was worse ; and 
when the clock struck eleven I would 
hasten to my chamber, thankful that 
the day was gone, and weep over my 
changed existence.. My happy days 
seemed already far away in the past. 
They were bitter tears that bathed 
my pillow during that winter. 

Once only was the subject of our 
crime spoken of between us. It was 
the first and the last time that I 
ventured to approach it. 

Lionel had been ill. Some child- 
ish ailment had assumed a serious 
form ; and during several days and 
nights we watched by his little cot, 
scarce thinking that he could recover. 
Hubert’s love for his boy in those 
days was idolatry. I cannot attempt 
to describe his suffering during these 
days of anxiety. I could speak no 
comfort to him, for without that 
child what must my miserable life 
be? If he died, my future would 
not bear contemplation. 

I think that we both clung to his 
innocence as a refuge from our guilt. 
I have read of a guilty woman whose 
terror and remorse were wont to rise 
to agony during a thunderstorm ; and 
as the storm increased she would 
clasp an innocent child in her arms, 
and find a fancied security in that 
embrace. 

Our child was spared ; and when 
the danger was over, and Hubert 
had led me to my own room to seek 
the repose which I so greatly needed, 
and ere he left me, stooped to kiss 
me with something of the tenderness 
of past days, I threw my arms round 
him, and made one effort to struggle 
out of our misery. 

** Hubert, let us leave Earlscourt. 
Let us give it up to the rightful 


S 
owner.” 
His softened countenance darken- 
ed, and with a vehemence which 


terrified me, and words which I never 
again dared to brave, he forbade me 
ever again to touch on that subject, 
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as I valued his love. His love— 
had I not lost it? But I clung even 
to the shadow of it, and I never again 
risked meeting such another glance. 

The Priory was deserted during 
that long winter, and I remember 
well the pang with which I confessed 
to myself that I rejoiced in Maud’s 
absence. I felt so entirely, irretriev- 
ably separated from all that was good 
and pure, that an impassable barrier 
seemed to have arisen between Maud 
and me. I felt such a complete 
change in my own thoughts'and feel- 
ings, everything was so poisoned, so 
embittered to me, that I felt that 
it would be impossible to associate 
with Maud at that time without be- 
traying my inward sufferings. Even 
her letters were a trial, letters breath- 
ing the peace and purity of her 
spirit. She was in London. She 


was greatly occupied and interested 
by a baby brother who had been 
born there, and she anticipated with 
delight returning to the Priory in 


summer, and meeting me again. 

And so that winter wore away, 
and as the first spring-flowers blos- 
somed, a little daughter was born to 
us at Earlscourt. 

How different had my feelings 
been when my first-born was placed 
in my arms, to those with which I 
gazed on my infant daughter ! There 
was a cloud now between heaven 
and me. I could not send up that 
purest and most earnest of prayers— 
the mother’s prayer for her new-born 
child. I looked on the little face, 
and I seemed to see it written there 
that the sins of the parents are visited 
on the children. I fancied that it 
must be impossible that I could be 
allowed to rear and watch those 
children. Were they sent to be 
trialsto me? Would the sword of 
vengeance reach me through them ? 
Must they suffer for our sins ? and I 
clasped the little one still closer to my 
aching heart, whilst the prayer that 
I dared not frame for her rose up 
from that heart in speechless agony. 

Strangely mingled were my feel- 
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ings as I regarded my two children. 
In them I found my only happiness, 
and in them I found my most intense 
suffering. I was so haunted by the 
dread of evil coming on them for 
our punishment, that I have stolen 
from my sleepless bed at night to 
gaze upon them, as if to assure my- 
self of their safety. When all other 
prayer seemed impossible to me, I 
have knelt and tried to implore a 
blessing for my children ; but how 
different was my supplication from 
the humble, trusting prayer that a 
mother should offer for her children ! 
Mine was but a burst of anguish 
from an over-burdened bosom, 
trembling lest danger should come 
near my beloved ones. No trust, 
no submission, dwelt in my breast— 
nothing but a frantic desire to clasp 
these children in my arms and shield 
them there from every harm—keep 
them there in defiance of the de- 
crees of Heaven itself. 

After little Vielet’s birth, Hubert’s 
mood changed. He seemed to cast 
aside the gloom and misery of the 
last six months, and, returning to 
society again, to seek there the for- 
getfulness which was not to be found 
in solitude at Earlscourt. I found 
any change a relief. I knew that the 
deep, silent despondency of these 
six months could not last, if life and 
reason were to be preserved. Idid 
not wish to die. Wretched as I 
was, in the desert of my life there 
was an oasis. I did not wish to 
leave my children. Never for one 
moment could memory be silent ; but 
her voice might be sometimes lost 
in excitement, and tl seconded all 
Hubert’s endeavours to make Earls- 
court as gay now as it had _ hitherto 
been silent and gloomy. 

We remained as much estranged 
from each other as ever. Never 
again could my husband and I be 
as we had been. I knew that. I 
did not intend to struggle against it. 
When at times the hollow false life 
around me became unbearable—not 
in my husband’s arms might I recal 
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calmer days, and shed my bitter 
tears. His manner forbade it. 
Reckless, careless, in perpetual ex- 
citement, I could scarce recognise 
the Hubert who had sought and 
gained my love so few years ago ; still 
less could I recognise the gloomy, 
remorse-stricken man whom I had 
watched during these long winter 
months. 

It was on my little Violet’s inno- 
cent face that my tears fell when 
tears would flow. It was when clasp- 
ing Lionel in my arms that I yielded 
to occasional bursts of grief, which 
made him gaze on me with wonder, 
till, winding his little arms round my 
neck, he would mingle his tears 
with mine, in childish sympathy 
with a sorrow that was a mystery 
to him. 

Maud Courtenaye returned to the 
Priory, and resumed her visits to 
Earlscourt. I could bear her pre- 
sence in the whirl of my life at that 
time, although I had shrunk from 
the very thought of it when I was 
more exclusively given up to my 
misery, and when that misery was 
new. 

I knew afterwards that Maud 
marked the change which that year 
had wrought on me. I knew after- 
wards that she ascribed my fitful 
spirits, my changeable moods, to the 
estrangement which she, who knew 
us both well, could not but ob- 
serve between Hubert and myself. 
I knew this afterwards, but at that 
time there could be no confidence 
between Maud and me ; and I some- 
times marvelled how she submitted 
patiently to the apparent caprice 
which at times made me cold and 
indifferent to her, whilst at other 
times I sought her society eagerly. 
Maud thought me miserable. She 
loved me throughall, and she thought 
that the time might come when the 
way should be made plain to her, in 
which balm might be poured into 
my wound, I knew this long years 
afterwards. 

It was durjng that summer that 








Arthur Vivian asked Maud to be his 
wife. They were both staying at 
Earlscourt at the time. Maud did 
not tell me what had passed, but Mr. 
Vivian told Hubert of his disap- 
pointinent. He left Earlscourt abrupt- 
ly on that same day. Maud drove 
alone with me that afternoon, and I 
spoke to her on the subject. 

“You have refused Mr. Vivian, 
Maud ?” 

She coloured slightly. I think 
she had not expected that Mr. Vivian 
would betray his own secret. She 
assuredly would never have done 
so. 

“ You know, Ellinor, that I shall 
never marry. You cannot be sur- 
prised to hear that I have refused 
Mr. Vivian.” 

“Sometimes, dear Maud, when I 
have remembered our conversation 
on that evening at the Priory, I have 
thought that your resolution might 
be yet one day broken, You 
made it when your heart was free ; 
but if you were to love, Maud—if 
you were to love as Arthur Vivian 
loves you—I hardly think that your 
resolution would be kept.” 

“ Nothing can change the circum- 
stances which caused me to make 
that resolution,” said Maud gravely. 
“ T shall never break it.” 

I looked at her as she spoke. I 
thought how calm her feelings were. 
It seemed to me that she could never 
know what it is to love. 

“Maud, you are cold. I envy 
you your coldness. It will save you 
from much suffering in life.” 

She turned her mournful eyes upon 
me. I did not quite understand her 
expression. She seemed to look 
at me rather reproachfully for a mo- 
ment, but she only said gently :— 

“Do not speak of this again, 
Ellinor. Let us forget it altogether.” 

My thoughts had returned, with all 
the selfishness of misery, to my own 
feelings. 

“You are right, Maud,” I said, 
“to keep your freedom — freedom 
of thought—freedom of action. You 
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will be happier and better than if 
you married. You have only your 
own sorrows now, only your own 
secrets ; and your sorrows are light, 
your secrets are innocent.” 

Maud had never answered me 
when I spoke in this way to her. 
She would not seem to intrude upon 
sorrows that were not confided to 
her. She only answered me now 
by saying in a low voice, 

“T need not tell you, Eilinor, 
that no state of life is free from trial 
and sorrow.” 

*“No; you need not tell me so— 
I should not believe it. What trial 
or sorrow had I at Ilcombe, Maud ? 
My life was placid as a sleeping 
lake—bright as the sunshine which 
plays on its waters. And even if 
you are right, Maud, even if every 
state of life has some trial, some 
sorrow, I still say that you are hap- 
pier alone. You can only suffer for 
yourself now. If clouds darken 


around you, you can fold your hands, 
and bow your head, and resign your- 


self to whatever comes. But I—I 
must watch clouds darkening, and 
look in terror from one loved face 
to another, uncertain where the 
stroke may fall, but feeling that 
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wherever it falls, there is suffering 
for me. It is a miserable world, 
Maud, and the fewer ties one has in 
it, the better chance of happiness 
whilst it lasts.” 

“These are not natural feelings 
for a wife and mother, Ellinor,” 
said Maud, and she spoke very 
earnestly. ‘I will not ask you to 
tell me what has embittered your 
feelings so painfully. I will only 
ask you to remember how differently 
you viewed life last year. You could 
look on your husband and child 
then without this vague dread of evil 
which seems to torture you now. 
There is a cloud just now, dear 
Ellinor. I do not wish to know what 
it is; but if you seek light in the 
right way, light will come and dis- 
perse the darkest cloud.” 

“‘ Light—Maud? There can never 
be light again at Earlscourt. But I 
will echo your own words. Do not 
let us speak of this again. Let us 
forget it altogether.” 

And if Maud saw the tears which 
rose to my eyes as I said these 
words, and felt how utterly hope- 
less it was for me to forget, she 
did not speak of them, and our 
drive was finished in silence. 


CHAPTER 2X3 VilL 


Tue following winter Hubert spent 
on the Continent. He had at first 
proposed my accompanying him ; 
but I thought that our children 
were too young to be exposed to 
the discomforts of travelling, espe- 
cially as Violet was a delicate child, 
requiring constant care and some- 
times anxious watching. 

Hubert went alone. I saw that 
it would be impossible for him 
now to live quietly at Earlscourt. 
His craving for excitement seemed 
to increase. I believed now that 
it was absolutely necessary to him. 
I did not attempt to detain him’; 
but very bitter were my feelings 
when the day of his departure 


arrived, and after watching his 
carriage drive away, I recalled 
his hasty embrace, his evident 
anxiety to be gone, the total ab- 
sence of any of the tender parting 
words that make partings bearable 
between those whose hearts are 
bound together as ours had once 
been. He had left me without 
emotion, he had left me without 
expressing a single wish or anxiety 
with regard to my own mode of 
life in the solitude to which he 
was thus leaving me. I thought 
of the morning of our first parting, 
when soon after our marriage he 
had left me for a few days only. 
I recalled that parting, his fond 
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words and anxious care for me, 
his injunction to write daily, the 
last tender embrace. The contrast 
was very bitter, the change very 
terrible. No longer were Hubert’s 
pleasures to be found at my side. 
His love, once so warm, was ex- 
tinguished. It seemed hard, it 
seemed unjust. I felt that Azs action 
had darkened my life—that through 
him 1 was condemned to undying 
remorse ; and I knew that I could 
have borne my lot better if his 
love were still mine, if he had not 
thrust me out from his heart and 
feelings to isolation in the desert 


of my own. It was true that at 
first solitude had seemed even to 
me more endurable than com- 


panionship ; but soon, very soon, I 
had shrunk affrighted from that 
solitude, and would fain have clung 
more closely than ever to my hus- 
band—to my companion in guilt. 
He had tacitly repulsed me. He 
had heaped sorrow on sorrow for 
me. Where could I turn? 

I did not indulge long in such 
feelings. I remember starting as I 
found myself reproaching Hubert. I 
would not reproach him even in the 
innermost recesses of my thoughts. 
Mine, too, was the crime—and in 
his indifference I but reaped a 
portion of the punishment which 
I must expect to find pursuing me 
through life — of which I thought 
when I looked with trembling on 
my children. 

I had a dream that night, the 
recollection of which is as vivid this 
day as it was when I started from 
my restless sleep, with its horror 
still upon me, in the solitude of that 
wintry night. 

I dreamed that I stood upon the 
brink of a precipice. I strained my 
eyes vainly to gaze into the depths 
of the gulf which yawned below. It 
was deep and dark, and I heard the 
roar of a torrent which seemed ‘to 
rush along far beyond mortal sight. 
I knew that it roared many thousand 
feet below the spot where I stood. 
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I thought that I shuddered as lL 
gazed into that gulf. I turned to 
leave its margin; but I paused 
abruptly when I marked the scene 
before me. A dreary waste lay there 
—wild and barren it stretched far- 
ther than I could see, and a bleak 
wind swept over it as I gazed. The 
sky was dark and lowering. The 
scene was sunles. --treeless—flower- 
Again my ieps turned to the 
brink of the precipice. I longed to 
escape from that howling desert. I 
gazed across the chasm—it yawned 
widely at my feet, and I saw Hubert 
standing on the opposite side. I[ 
dreamed that I stretched out my 
arms to him, that I strove to call 
him ; but I knew that the noise of 
the torrent below drowned my voice. 
He did not look at me. He did 
not gaze into that dark gulf. His 
head was averted, and with hesitat- 
ing footsteps he followed a flowery 
path, which turned and twisted with 
many windings around him. I watch- 
ed him. I saw that the flowers 
withered as he past by them. Bright 
and blooming as they appeared at 
each new turn of that path, they ever 
drooped and withered as his steps 
drew near them. Many times the 
windings of the path brought him 
again to the brink of the gulf which 
lay between us, but he never looked 
into its depths. He ever averted 
his head as he came near it, and 
pursued the flowery path. I thought 
that I saw that he shrunk from the 
withered flowers. I thought that I 
saw him hasten his steps as some of 
the brighter blossoms shrivelled un- 
der his glance, as if he would fain 
hurry on to reach those which were 
blooming beyond. It seemed to me 
at last that under many of these 
flowers I saw that there were vene- 
reptiles concealed. I saw 
Hubert start, and hurry on as an 
adder glided from beneath some dark 
blue violets, and then I saw him 
and gaze on some object 
which I could not clearly discover 
at first, Could it 
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I looked earnestly. I 
graves. 

I dreamed that the darkness of 
night was falling on the scene. Once 
again I glanced shuddering at the 
wilderness around me— once again I 
strove to call on Hubert to come to 
me—and I seemed to know whilst 
I called how impassable the gulf 
was. I dreamed that a heavy thun- 
derstorm rolled up as night fell. 
The lightning flashed, and each 
flash seemed to take a form, a form of 
living fire ; and horror-stricken, terri- 
fied, I recognised in that form the 
semblance of the picture which had 
haunted me for so long—the living 
likeness of Francesca. I saw in 
each flash, as in rapid succession 
they illuminated the waste around 
me—I saw the proud glance—the 
threatening attitude—the large glit- 
tering eyes. Again I turned towards 
Hubert, again I strove for utterance ; 
but he did nothearme. I could no 


saw two 


longer see him, and overpowered by 


my dread of that fiery form, I cast 
myself into the dark gulf, and as I 
sunk into its lowest depths my gaze 
turned towards the sky, and the 
storm seemed suddenly to have 
passed away. The evening star 
came softly out, and as I gazed 
upon its radiance it seemed to 
change from a star to a human 
countenance, and Maud Courten- 
aye’s mournful eyes met mine.” As 
I stretched my arms towards her 
with a faint last hope that she might 
save me, I awoke. 

A storm was raging wildly that 
night. ‘The wind roared round my 
stately home, the rain drove in tor- 
rents against the windows. ‘The 
storm might have influenced my 
dream. I dared not sleep again 
lest it should return, I rose and 
cast myself on my knees; but | 
could not pray. 

From that night little Violet’s 
cradle stood by my bed. [I felt as 
if her baby presence must banish 
such dark troubled dreams, Did her 
baby presence ever banish my dark 
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waking dreams ? Did my bright boy’s 
presence banish them ? 

Alas! answer, you who have 
known what it is to have the sanctity 
of your motherhood sullied by a 
dark secret, a secret of guilt and 
shame. 

In the hours when I have yearned 
most over my children, when I have 
endeavoured to pray for them, when 
I have striven to instil holy lessons 
into their young minds, which should’ 
take root and flourish, and bring 
forth fruit in later years—in. those 
hours have the most sudden and 
startling clouds fallen on my spirit ; 
in those hours the words have died 
upon my lips, and I have clasped 
the little ones in my arms with a 
measure of silent suffering which 
cannot be described. ‘The touch of 
Lionel’s arms round my neck; the 
touch of Violet’s baby fingers as she 
would lovingly stroke the hand which 
clasped her—these were the most 
crushing reproaches to me—these 
roused my most agonising emotions. 
J—their mother—I, who idolised 
them —lI, to whom their young eyes 
looked so fondly, so trustingly—I, 
whose word and wishes were law to 
them—I, to whom they must lock 
for the pleasures and joys of their 
young lives—what was I ?—unfit in 
my shame to gaze calmly into their 
young, questioning eyes ; unworthy, 
in my guilt, to guide and train their 
pure minds, unable, in my misery, to 
surround their childish footsteps 
with the daily joy which the happy 
mother so easily and naturally be 
stows on her innocent children, 

Oh! how I have longed for the 
power of hearing and answering 
their childish prattle as it should be 
heard and answered ! , How I have 
tried to cast my misery aside for 
their sakes, and enter into the holy 
place of a young child’s innocent 
thoughts and words! How vain the 
effort ever was! I have sent them 
from me felt that the 
shadow of my dark thoughts was 
falling unnaturally on their young 
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hearts. I have called them back care. I felt that I had hitherto ne- 
the next hour, and welcomed them glected these duties. I entered 


with fitful, passionate tenderness, 
which I could not restrain. 

Violet was but an infant at the 
time of which I am writing; but 
Lionel was a child of quick, deep 
feelings, feelings that seemed to go 
beyond his understanding ; and when 
a storm had been raging in ‘my 
bosom, and I had striven to still it 
in caressing my children, I have 
seen his lip quiver, and though not 
a word had been uttered of sorrow 
and suffering, of which at his age he 
could know nothing, he has cast 
himself on my bosom and wept away 
the excitement which something that 
he did not understand had roused 
in his feelings. Then I would re- 
proach myself, then I would feel 
again my unfitness, my unworthiness 
to train my children. I would deny 
myself their presence, until the soli- 
tude to which their absence con- 
demned me became peopled with 
torturing thoughts, and again | would 
summon them to my side, too often 
to have the same scene repeated, 
and soothe my boy with fond mur- 
mured words of love, which he re- 
ceived with a clinging, anxious ten- 
derness that seemed beyond his 
trusting, childish years. 

Many wearisome days and nights 
were appointed unto me during these 
months of Hubert’s absence. There 
were timnes, however, when with 
something of the elasticity of youth— 
for I was still young!—I would 
endeavour not quite in vain to 
escape from the crushing weight of 
my sorrow by entering energetically 
‘ into some pursuits which would 
occupy my time and claim my 
attention. I interested myself in 
the poor around me. I established 
systems for giving relief during the 
severe weather to the many around 
Earlscourt who had claims on my 


upon them zealously now, as if I 
thought that even a mountain of 
good works could cover one sin. It 
is a feeling common to almost all 
who are suffering from the pangs of 
remorse. They think—how vainly !— 
to escape the penalty of their fault 
by some fancied atonement or effort 
of their own. I did not really share 
this error. I visited schools—I re- 
lieved the poor—and when I knew 
that many voices were raised to bless 
my name, what did I do then? 
I buried myself in my chamber, 
and bowed down my head in shame 
and agony, feeling as if I had added 
hypocrisy to my sin. 

Again and again, during the 
childhood of Lionel and Violet would 
that same shame and agony come 
upon me when I had with anxious 
energy devoted myself to them, in- 
dulging visions of keeping their pure 
minds pure by my careful watching 
of every thought and action; re- 
solving to strengthen them in good ; 
to shut out, as far as might be, all 
evil from their knowledge. And even 
whilst I might be speaking to them, 
dwelling on the beauty of truthful- 
ness, the deep happiness of an open 
heart—even then has the cloud fallen 
on my spirit, and alone—alone—I 
would again writhe under the weight 
which made the mother’s glance 
sink before that of her own chil- 
dren. 

Such were among the feelings 
which were wont to torture me, even 
when Violet, an unconscious baby, 
smiled in my face. Such were some 
of the feelings that tortured me still, 
years afterwards, when the spring 
showers were falling lightly on the 
grave which covered Violet’s broken 
heart. 

And Lionel—my first-born — my 
pride—what of Lionel ? 
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Durinc the greater part of Hu- 
bert’s absence from  Earlscourt, 
Maud Courtenaye had been away 
from home, or doubtless my solitude 
would have been frequently cheered 
by her presence. 

It was only about a month be- 
fore my husband’s return that the 
Priory was again inhabited, and when 
the family returned there, they 
brought with ‘them a new inmate, a 
younger sister of Lady Anne Cour- 
tenaye’s, who was henceforth to re- 
side with them. These two sisters 
were orphans, and had resided toge- 
ther under the care of their elder 
brother until the period of Lady 
Anne’s marriage. Their brother had 
now married, and Lady Edith having 
been offered a home both by Mr. 
Courtenaye and her brother, chose 
the Priory, partly, perhaps, to be 
with her sister, but more especially, 
as I thought, when I came to know 
her well, because of the enthusiastic 
and boundless affection with which 
Maud had inspired her. 

Lady Edith Howard was unlike 
any one else whom I had ever known. 
She was wayward and petulant as 
a spoilt child, but very warm- 
hearted and affectionate. She had 
been brought up entirely without 
control, unless her gentle sister’s 
influence might have been so-called ; 
and as Edith was not seventeen 
when she came to the Priory, two 
important years of her life had passed 
since Lady Anne’s marriage, years 
during which she had been left to 
her own guidance by her indulgent 
brother, who thought that since Edith 
disliked the idea of a governess, it 
would be very useless to insist upon 
her having one. 

Edith accordingly learnt what she 
chose, and that had truly been very 
little in the way of regular study. 
But she was naturally quick, and 
although she had not pursued the 
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course of study usually considered 
necessary for girls, her mind was too 
active to have aliowed her to remain 
idle or ignorant, and in ways of her 
own she had managed to convince 
her brother satisfactorily that in in- 
dulging her wish to be without a 
governess, he ran no risk of being 
ashamed of his sister. Lord Effing- 
ham was satisfied, and only made 
a point of Edith taking some lessons 
from the best masters in various 
accomplishments during their short 
stay in London each spring. Edith 
did not object to this. She sang 
well, and she was very willing to 
cultivate that talent with some care, 
not only in London, but when she 
had returned to her more constant 
home and unfettered life at Effing- 
ham Park. 

A more complete contrast could 
scarcely be imagined than that pre- 
sented by Lady Edith Howard to 
Maud Courtenaye. I have already 
attempted to describe Maud, Where- 
ever she was, everything around her 
seemed to be softened and purified 
by her silent influence, even as the 
moonlight softens the scene which 
sleeps in its silvery radiance. Lady 
Edith brought with her the bright- 
ness of a spring morning. It seemed 
as if where she was there should al- 
ways be life and sunshine. Her care- 
less joy, her restless movements, for 
Edith could not bear to be still or 
thoughtful,—all was so different from 
Maud’s quiet dignity, that it seemed 
a strange thing to me at first how 
such a bright little being as Edith 
could have been attracted by anyone 
so almost mournful as Maud seemed 
beside her. She had, however, been 
very strongly attracted. She seemed 
to look up to Maud with a kind of 
adoration ; and Lady Anne, who had 
been greatly vexed at the indepen- 
dent life that it had pleased Edith 
to lead since she had left her, told 
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me that she hoped much from Maud’s 
influence over her somewhat self 
willed, but very dear sister. 

When Hubert returned home, he 
brought friends with him from Lon 
don. It seemed that he dreaded 
one day of solitude with me, whilst 
I felt as if I could almost for the 
moment have forgotten our black se- 
cret, in the instinctive joy with which 
I saw him return after so long an 
absence. It only wanted his greet- 
ing to me, his embarrassed manner, 
his averted eye, to banish my but 
momentary gleam of light—to recal 
the spectre that had risen between 
us, at once binding us together and 
forcing us apart,—the spectre of our 
mutual crime. 

I sometimes thought 
dreaded reproaches or 
from me. When any chance Grew 
us together and alone at that tim 
there was something so forbid ling 
in his manner, so unlike himself, 
and he would seize the first oppor- 
tunity of leaving me; whereas, 
amongst the numerous guests whom 
he speedily gathered together, he 
would treat me with invariable at- 
tention and respect ; but, alas! in 
my lonely misery my heart called 
for his love, and it called in vain. 

There is no more miserable feel- 
ing than that of pitying oneself. I 
pitied myself at that time. I saw 
myself as I had 09 during the 
first happy days of my married life. 
I saw myself the obje ct of Hubert’s 
constant care and devotion. I 
the very 
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light be the same which was so heavy 
in my bosom now? Could that 
Hubert whom I[ only met in a 
crowd—to whom I could only speak 
as I might speak to the veriest 
stranger at our board—could that be 
the same Hubert who had once 
shared my every thought, hope, and 
feeling? Had that happy time gone 
for ever? Had the father of my 
children hopelessly estranged him- 
self from me? 

Such were the questions wrung 
from my anguish ; and not always— 
no, not always at that time could I 
endure the true answer which rose 
from my aching heart. I have some 
times thought that I would struggle, 
I would make such efforts that I 
must win back his love. What had 
I done—I would ask myself—what 
had I done that I should lose it? 
Did he think with displeasure that I 
was brooding over the recollection 
of that night? Did it anger him to 
remember my vain entreaties? Did 
he think that I was despising him 
for his crime? Did he think that 
I was watching for an opportunity 
even now to renew my entreaties ? 
Did he think that my love had paled 
and withered under the trial, as 
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that he should hear no word of 
suffering, of remorse, if only his love 
were restored toine. I would tell 
him that the affection, the respect, 
the attention which he might receive 
from all those around him was a 
mockery.. They loved, they respect- 
ed, they paid attention to the hos- 
pitable host, to the kind friend, to 
the pleasant companion, to the good 
landlord, to the man he seemed to be. 
But I—I alone could know and love 
him as he really was. I alone had 
the power of truly loving the man 
whose soul must be dark as night 
whilst his life was smiling. only 
saw that darkness. I only knew the 
despairing remorse which he had 
resolutely buried under the false 
feverish excitement of the life that 
he led. I would tell him now that 
I loved him still in his sin; that 
deep in my heart rose the fountain 
of love for him that could never be 
dried up ; and that pity, passionate, 
overwhelming pity, for hinn—for my- 
self—was all that I could ever feel 
now on the forbidden subject. 

And as such struggles, such efforts 
filled my imagination, I would meet 
my husband, I would mark his cold, 
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EaRLscourT became again the 
centre of gaiety. The house was 
crowded by a succession of guests. 
Hubert had made many new ac- 
quaintances during his absence from 
home, and consequently many guests 
hitherto unknown to me visited us. 
I was generally indifferent enough 
as to who went or came. I filled 
my place as mistress of the house. I 
joined most of the expeditions that 
filled the days so replete with plea- 
sure for many amongst us. I was 
always pleased to see Maud, and I 
had also learnt to welcome Lady 
Edith Howard’s bright face, as she 
constantly accompanied Maud in 
her visits to us ; but otherwise I had 
cared little who came or went. Now, 
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distant, manner, and the word son 
my lip would die away, the pulses 
that had beat so wildly as I dreamed 
my frenzied dream of hope, would 
be stilled ; and with anicy chill at 
my heart, I would return to my soli- 
tude to wring my hands in the hope- 
lessness of my sorrow, to compas- 
sionate myself, the unloved wife. 

Then at such a moment would the 
haunting memory of the Italian girl’s 
picture return to me, ever bringing 
with it the shuddering sensation of 
terror with which I had first gazed 
upon it. It still hung in that little 
secret chamber. It seemed to be 
tacitly understood between us that 
it should never be brought to light. 
I had sometimes stolen to these. 
closed chambers, and drawing back 
the panel in the wall, I had gazed 
for some minutes on the picture. I 
had done this when my suffering 
seemed greatest, as if in desperation. 
I could not myself account for the 
feeling which led me there. It 
seemed as if I wished to know how 
much I could endure, and still re- 
tain my reason, It was a very 
wretched life. 


R Aik 

however, there were two of Hubert’s 
new acquaintances, whose presence 
speedily became painfully unplea- 
sant to me. He had met them on 
the Continent. One was a French- 
man, M. de Beaulieu; the other a 
young Englishman, Mr. Trevor. 

I have said that my husband 
sought eagerly after excitement, and 
there was one species of excitement 
which I greatly dreaded for him, the 
love of play. Little as I knew of 
the world, I knew something of the 
utter wretchedness of a gambler’s 
life, and what I knew, I had mostly 
learnt from Hubert himself in the 
earliest days of our marriage. He 
had told me a tale of a young brother- 
officer of his own, which had made 
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a deep impression on my mind. I 
know now that such tales are too 
common, but it was the first time 
that I had heard of such misery in 
real life, and the particulars have 
remained impressed on my memory 
even to this day. ‘This was the sad 
story. 

Hubert had described to me a 
young boy, full of life and hope, 
joining his regiment. He was an 
only son, and heir to a large fortune. 
Life had never offered a brighter 
future to any one than to young 
Harry Godolphin. He very soon 
became popular in the regiment. 
He bought the best horses, spent 
the most money, and was ready and 
willing to help any one, with all the 
unsuspecting generosity of youth. 

I need not here tell how by slow 
but sure degrees the brightness of 
his youth was darkened—how the 
mature which he had brought from 
his childhood’s home, pure and open, 
was sullied. -He was the idol of his 
parents, and Hubert, who knew him 
well, said that his love and reverence 
for them was more hike the love and 
reverence of an innocent child than 
a young man of the world. Bad 
companions led him astray, and play 
was the temptation to which he 
yielded. Night after night he re- 
paired to the gambling-tables, for 
some time unsuspected by Hubert, 
who had been at first his greatest 
friend in the regiment. When Hu- 
bert discovered it, it was too late to 
save him. ‘The thirst for play had 
become a fever, a delirium ; and if by 
close watching and earnest entrea- 
ties, Hubert knew how to draw him 
from it for a few nights, the fever 
would return with renewed violence, 
and again he would seek him and 
find him given up to its influence. 

A few months sufficed to work the 
ruin of that boy. Hubert told me 


that he was roused one morning at 
early dawn from his sleep, and on 
looking up, he saw young Harry 
Godolphin standing by his side, pale 
as death. He told him in few words 
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that he was utterly, hopelessly ruined. 
Maddened by his losses, distracted 
by the thought of his parents’ misery 
if the life that he had led during 
these months were brought before 
them, he had that night ventured all 
on a last chance, and he had lost. 
Nothing now could be concealed 
from his parents. He had long been 
anticipating and ‘borrowing money 
on the property which it was known 
must some day come into his posses- 
sion, in desperate efforts to retrieve 
his position. All was lost now. He 
was ruined. 

Hubert said that the unhappy 
youth proceeded to speak with great 
excitement to him. He asked him 
to give him his promise that if any- 
thing happened to him, Hubert 
would go himself to his father—with 
whom he had some slight acquaint- 
ance—and tell him of his fate. Hu- 
bert detected the hidden purpose 
through the poor boy’s excitement. 
He gave the desired promise, and 
then, endeavouring to soothe him 
as well as he could, he proceeded 
to dress himself, resolving not to 
lose sight of him for a moment. My 
husband described that seene to me, 
and I shall never forget it. 

Godolphin stood leaning against 
the closed door, when Hubert in- 
sisted on his remaining with him 
until he was ready to accompany 
him to hisown room, The dawn of 
a spring morning was slowly creep- 
ing into daylight. Hubert spoke to 
him of arrangements that might be 
made ; he assured him that much 
might be done to put his affairs in 
order ; and he pledged himself to go 
to his father, and tell what must be 
told. Hubert told me that Godol- 
phin groaned heavily whilst he spoke, 
that he never answered him, but 
that once he called aloud on his 
mother’s name in a tone of such 
heart-rending agony that Hubert 
was awed into silence. It was dur- 
ing that momentary silence that 
Hubert heard the sharp click of a 
pistol, It was the work of a moment 
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to rush to his side, but the moment 
had been enough. The contents of 
the pistol were lodged in his brain 
before Hubert reached him. He 
fell—and he never moved again. 

How that tale wrung my heart as 
Hubert told me some of the details 
which followed that fearful moment. 
He fulfilled his pledge, and that day 
he sought the father. Hubert never 
spoke much of that interview, but 
he said enough to make me feel as 
if I had seen the strong man bowed 
down by grief too terrible for endu- 
rance; and ere the first horror of 
his communication had past away 
the door was thrown open, and the 
mother, the frantic mother, who had 
heard whispers of dread import in 
the house, entered the room, and 
fell as suddenly as her boy had fallen 
when she saw Hubert standing there. 
But alas! her insensibility was not 
of long duration, and ere he could 
leave the mourning house he had 
witnessed a scene of harrowing sor- 
row that might never be forgotten, 
in the mother’s awakening to the 
truth, 

Hubert told me that many days 
afterwards,when bythe father’s desire 
he assisted him in opening his dead 
son’s papers, they found in his desk 
a packet of letters, marked, in the 
dead son’s writing, “From my 
parents,” and the father lowered 
his head, whitened in those few 
weeks, and wept aloud. He saw at 
a glance that the most recent letters 
had been placed there, letters which 
must have been received when the 
hapless boy was nearing the end 
of his fatal career. Surrounded by 
vicious companions, witnessing scenes 
nightly from which his nature re- 
coiled, yet held there by the fatal 
passion to which he had yielded 
himself—and still perhaps clinging 
fondly to those home letters as the 
one tie that bound him to the purer 
life of the past—who might tell 
with what emotions these last letters 
had been placed there by the hand 
which lay cold and still now? the 
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hand which had been raised in self- 
destruction? Who could tell the 
childish memories recalled by his 
mother’s written words of love, and 
the anguish which they would bring 
with them into his feverish, sinful 
life ? 

I have often thought of that un- 
happy youth until I have fancied that 
I could see him in his struggles 
between those letters and the gam- 
bling-table. I have said that this 
was the first tale of such misery 
in real life that 1 had ever heard. 
It had occurred very shortly before 
I knew Hubert. It had impressed 
him deeply at the time, and it 
drew many tears from me as he 
spoke of it. 1 had often thought 
of that boy’s fate as | gazed on 
my little Lionel. I had thought 
that even so had 7s mother watched 
and tended him, weaving a bright 
future for him as he lay in his 
cradle, feeling her life bound more 
closely to his as each year past 
away — sending him forth into the 
world with prayers, and hopes, and 
fond pride. And then the end— 
the horror, the fearful horror of 
the end. 

Hubert never knew how that 
story haunted my mind after I be- 
came a mother. How often J thought, 
as I watched Lionel, that Harry Go- 
dolphin was once as innocent, his 
slumber as peaceful, his mother as 
anxious, as tender as I could be. 
And what had it all availed? Was 
not the remembrance of each childish 
hour an additional suffering for her 
now? Must she not lament the 
fatal moment that gave her a living 
child? Should I also live to regret 
my son’s birth ? 

“ Harry Godolphin’s fate had in- 
spired me with a great dread of the 
passion for play, and it was with 
painful anxiety that I now saw that 
my husband spent many hours of 
the day and night at the billiard- 
table, and I soon saw that the two 
new acquaintances, of whom I have 
spoken, were his most constant com- 
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panions there. The time was gone 
by when I might speak to Hubert 
of my fears and anxieties. I could 
not venture to approach the subject. 

I soon saw that when our other 
guests had quitted the billiard-table 
or card-room, Hubert would remain 
there for hours with M. de Beaulieu 
and Mr. Trevor. I saw that some 
of our older acquaintances shunned 
even the occasional play to which 
they had been accustomed ; and I 
saw that Arthur Vivian, whom I 
greatly liked and respected, very evi- 
dently avoided Hubert’s new friends, 
and seemed to watch Hubert him- 
self with a grave anxiety, which he 
could not conceal from my observa- 
tion. 


Ir has been said that sorrow has 
a softening influence on the human 
heart ; that those who have suffered 
much themselves yield the most 
sympathy to others. It may be so 
with some sorrows—it may be so 
with some natures ; but it was not 
so with me and with my sorrow. 
There are pleasant places under the 
blue sky, where spring showers fall, 
and summer sunshine rests, and the 
shower and the sunshine have each 
a kindly influence to tempt forth the 
flowers, and brighten the verdure 
amidst which they bloom ; but the 
same gentle showers, the same bril 
liant sunshine, may fall vainly on 
a barren rock—the rock remains 
hard and barren as before. My suf- 
fering must have made me selfish— 
my nature may have been bard and 
selfish—I know not now; I only 
know that whilst I watched my 
children, with a love which knew 
more of trom’ ling than rejoicing, I 
had become insensible to the joys 
and sorrows of all others around me, 
or I might have seen signs of sor- 
row in one whom I dearly loved ; 
and though I might have been 
powerless to turn aside her sorrow, 
powerless to change the current of 
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“1 could do nothing but suffer in 
silence. ‘This was the commence 
ment of a new sorrow. It increased 
with each succeeding year, and in- 
sensibly, but surely, widened the 
gulf between Hubert and myself to 
an impassable breadth. 

“These two gentlemen remained 
at Earlscourt for many weeks ; and 
when they left us, which they did 
together, I knew that Hubert had 
promised to meet them in Germany 
before Christmas, After their de- 
parture my anxiety was lessened 
for the time, and my interest was 


soon claimed by an unexpected 
event which took place in our 
circle, 
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events that were passing around me, 
I have sometimes thought, in later 
years, when those events had long 
ripened and borne bitter fruit, that 
if I had not been indifferent to others 
—if I had seen more clearly at first 
what I only saw when it was too late 
—life might have been very different 
to Maud Courtenaye. 

“More than a year had elapsed 
since the day on which Maud and 
I had spoken together of her rejec- 
tion of Arthur Vivian, and from tha 
day the subject had never been re- 
newed between us. I believe that 
I had almost forgotten the circum- 
stance. Maud and Mr. Vivian met 
constantly at Earlscourt, and there 
never was any embarrassment on 
her part, any renewal of attentions 
on his. They were old friends, and 
as such they met, and Maud’s deter- 
mination not to marry had become 
in my mind a fixed and settled mat- 
ter, suiting well with her calm and 
somewhat cold demeanour, which 
seemed to me little calculated to 
encourage anyone to try and gain 
her affection. If I had not been so 
self-centred, should I not have seen 
and known that Maud was not so 
passionless as she seemed, and as 
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the only friend whom she had ever 
even partly admitted to her confi- 
dence, should I not have tried, whilst 
it was yet time, to end her mistaken 
struggle ? 

I saw no struggle. I was blind 
to the deepening sadness on her 
brow ; and when she came over to 
Earlscourt, one day during that 
autumn, and told me that she was 
Lady Edith’s messenger to announce 
her intended marriage to us, the 
surprise with which I heard that 
Edith was to be Arthur Vivian’s wife 
was quite unmingled with any 
thought of Maud’s feelings, any idea 
that the marriage was interesting 
to her, except so far as it affected 
Edith’s happiness, 

Maud said that she did not share 
my surprise. She told me that she 
had expected this announcement for 
some time. Short as Lady Edith’s 
acquaintance with Mr. Vivian had 
been, Maud thought that they had 
been mutually attracted almost from 
the first day that they had met. 


The marriage was to take place 


immediately. Maud told me that 
there had been some difficulties in 
the way, some rough places to be 
made smooth; but that Edith had 
refused to listen to advice or remon- 
strance from anyone, and that during 
the discussions, there had been 
enough that was unpleasant between 
Mr. Courtenaye and Edith to make 
all parties agree now that the sooner 
the marriage was over, and Edith 
removed from the Priory, the better. 

Edith was, as I have said, very 
young. Mr. Courtenaye and Lady 
Anne had both thought that she was 
too young even to enter onan engage- 
ment with Mr. Vivian. Edith had 
appealed to her brother, who never 
knew how to oppose her. She was 
his darling, and as self-willed as he 
was yielding. Lord Effingham was 
living in Paris, and Edith’s appeal 
to him had been made by letter. 
She knew that he was her only 
guardian, and that his consent alone 
was necessary to her marrying whilst 
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she was so young. Mr. Viv ‘<u had 
been his own messenger to Lord 
Effingham, and had gone to Paris 
to make his appeal to the indulgent 
brother in person ; and the result 
had been that after vainly and feebly 
advising a little delay, Lord Effing- 
ham had written to Lady Anne 
Courtenaye giving his consent to 
the marriage taking place at once, 
wishing that Edith had not been 
quite so young, but adding that he 
believed that an early marriage was 
better than a long engagement. 

When Lord Effingham’s consent 
was given, neither Mr. Courtenaye 
nor Lady Anne had power to offer 
any more opposition. Their oppo- 
sition had been very much grounded 
on Edith’s extreme youth and inex- 
perience. Mr. Vivian’s fortune was, 
as I have said, very moderate, and 
Edith had been so accustomed all 
her life to a luxurious home that 
Lady Anne wisely and _ naturally 
thought that she ought not too hastily 
to decide on a marriage which must 
make it necessary for her to exercise 
a care and self-denial to which she 
was wholly unaccustomed. 

Edith had answered her sister’s 
remonstrances coaxingly, but Mr. 
Courtenaye’s more matter-of-fact ob- 
jections had been treated scornfully 
by the wayward girl; and it had been 
Maud’s part to make peace when 
she could, to still Edith’s angry re- 
plies, and to persuade her father that, 
as Edith would certainly take her 
own way, it was needless to oppose 
her. And so the discussion was 
ended, and in three short weeks from 
the day on which Maud came to an- 
nounce the marriage to me, Mr. 
Vivian was to take his young bride 
to Ashleigh. 

‘The three weeks soon passed away. 
There were congratulatory visits to 
receive, farewell visits to pay, and 
many arrangements to be made. 
Maud was constantly occupied, and 
I saw very little of her. Edith was 
brilliant and happy. Mr. Vivian 
seemed devoted to her, and whilst 
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they enjoyed those few bright hours 
—amongst the brightest which earth 
offers—Lady Anne busied herself 
in attending to Edith’s trousseau ; 
and Maud, the bridesmaid, gave 
advice and assistance where either 
was wanted, and no one knew or 
guessed what lay in Maud’s aching 
heart. 

It was the evening before the 
marriage. We had gone on that 
day to the Priory. There were not 
to be many guests at the ceremony ; 
and most of those who were to be 
present had assembled on this day, 
as the marriage was to take place 
at an early hour on the following 
morning. 

I had taken a quantity of flowers 
with me from Earlscourt, at Maud’s 
request, as the conservatories there 
were rich in beauty even at that late 
season; and, late in the evening, 
Maud asked me to assist her in 
making up bouquets, as it was a 
fancy of Edith’s that each guest 
should receive and wear a bouquet 
instead of the ordinary white favour. 
The flowers had been placed in 
Maud’s dressing-room, and we re- 
paired there together, declining 
Edith’s offered help, and leaving her, 
radiant as usual, and delighting the 
guests with her singing, whilst Mr. 
Vivian stood near her, an entranced 
listener. 

How often I have recalled that 
bright face, that child-like form on 
which my glance rested on that 
evening as I left the drawing-room, 
and the thoughts with which I gazed 
on her, She seemed so full of hope 
and happiness, so buoyant, so in- 
nocently joyous. She was standing 
on the threshold of life. Her next 
step was a momentous one. How 
would it be with her when she had 
taken it? What did life promise 
for her? Hitherto she had revelled 
in the careless joy of her bright 
youth. Must a day come when she 
would look back to this last evening 
of that youth, with its hopes and 
wishes, and acknowledge that, these 
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hopes fulfilled, these wishes carried 
out, the colours with which her 
fancy had invested them had quickly 
faded, and the happiness which she 
had thought so sure had crumbled 
to ashes as she strove to grasp it ? 

My own dark thoughts coloured 
everything; and as I sat beside 
Maud, assisting her in her task, it 
seemed to me that not more surely 
must the fragrant flowers that we 
were arranging wither and die, 
than all that is called happiness 
must fade away and turn to sor- 
row. Maud was silent, and I pur- 
sued my thoughts undisturbed. 
Maud must have been thinking 
deeply also, because she started 
when I spoke to her. 

“Do you think that Edith’s fu- 
ture will be happy, Maud? Tell 
me what you think of this marriage.” 

“ Every one says that Edith is too 
young,” answered Maud evasively. 
“T cannot judge. Do you think 
that she will make him happy, El- 
linor ?” 

Maud did not raise her eyes as 
she spoke, and looked at her with 
some surprise. She did not speak 
in her usual tone, and it seemed 
strange to me that her first thought 
should not be for Edith’s happi- 
ness. 

“ They are certainly very different 
from each other. Mr. Vivian is so 
grave, rather stern in his manner. 
Do you not think so, Maud? Then 
Edith is very wayward. She would 
require an indulgent husband. Per- 
haps she will soften him, and he 
may guide her well. But doubtless, 
Maud, a day will come when Edith 
will look back to those early years 
that are past, and wish in vain for 
one hour of the freedom and happi- 
ness that they have brought to her. 

Maud did not pause in her work 
as she answered me : 

“You always speak as if you 
thought that there were no trials 
except in married life, dear Ellinor. 
Do you know that I think some- 
times—and you must forgive me for 
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saying so—that it would be better 
and happier for you if you would 
try and think, what is certainly true, 
that there may be as bitter sorrow 
in a lonely heart as in any other.” 

“You cannot know, Maud; you 
cannot judge. Your only sorrow 
has beén a sacred sorrow. Your 
tears for your mother’s loss were 
holy tears. They did not leave you 
in hopeless anguish. O Maud, how 
I have sometimes envied you !” 

Maud bent her head low over the 
flowers, and her voice was unsteady 
when she spoke again. 

“Have you envied me because 
you have thought that I knew no- 
thing of trials and struggles, Ellinor ? 
Would it reconcile you more to your 
lot—whatever its secret trials may 
be—if I told you that I know well 
what a struggle is? that my heart 
knows an anguish under which I 
am well-nigh faint and weary ?” 

“ Your heart filled with anguish, 
Maud ?” I exclaimed. “ Impossible ! 
Tell me what you mean.” 

And Maud raised her head, 
dropped the flowers that she held, 
and looked at me steadily as she 
spoke. She said very slowly, very 
calmly : 

“JT love Arthur Vivian, Ellinor. 
Is there not a world of anguish in 
these words, uttered whilst I am 
wreathing flowers for Arthur Vivian's 
bride ?” 

I was speechless with surprise, 
and Maud continued : 

“You remember the day—little 
more than a year ago—that I re- 
fused to be his wife? I loved him 
then, Ellinor. When you called me 
cold, I felt as if my heart were 
breaking. But I never knew what 
anguish might come from this love 
until these last few weeks. If his 
choice had only fallen: amongst 
strangers, where I should not have 
seen his love surrounding another, 
I could have borne it better. Do 
not tell me that I know nothing of 
struggles. I am struggling not to 
hate Kdith,” 
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Maud covered her face with 
her hands, and I could not know 
whether she wept or not. What 
could I say to her? This was a 
sorrow of the existence of which I 
had never dreamed. Day after day 
had I seen her for several months, 
and never once suspected the 
truth. I felt, at that moment, that 
affection ought to have made me 
see more clearly. Maud looked up 
abruptly, before I had found words 
to answer her. 

“Perhaps you are despising me, 
Ellinor. I have sometimes de- 
spised myself, that my love should 
have lasted whilst his passed so 
soon away. And now, when he 
has not a thought for me,—when I 
see all his devotion to Edith,—is it 
not terrible that I should love him 
stiill—should still look back. to the 
hour in which he said that he loved 
me as the happiest hour of my life ? 
Do you despise me for this, Elli- 
nor ?” 

“No, my poor Maud !” I replied ; 
“that would be impossible! and as 
little will I reproach you now for 
having trifled with your own happi- 
ness, Tell me, Maud, when you 
refused to marry Arthur Vivian, did 
you tell him the reason of your re- 
fusal ?” 

“No, I did not,” said Maud. 

“Then he never knew that you 
loved him ?” 

“ Never. 
know it.” 

“Ah, Maud! if you had not 
been so proud—if you had told him 
the truth—how differently all this 
might have ended! His love would 
not have passed so easily away if he 
had known that it was returned. 
He would have persevered, and you 
would have broken your unnatural 
determination.” 

“ Was it not a presumptuous de- 
termination ?’ said, Maud, sadly. 
“T thought that I did what was 
right in making it, and in keeping 
to it. I ought to have known that 
I had no right to try and stifle 


I did not wish him to 
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those natural feelings of clinging 
love to one another which are im- 
planted in every human bosom. I 
know now that I was wrong to con- 
demn myself to a solitary, loveless 
life. If I had had the right to do 
so, Ishould have had the power given 
tome. I should not have suffered 
as I have done.” 

Maud paused, but I could not 
speak to her. I waited until she 
should say more. 

“TIT cannot tell you what the tor- 
ture of these few weeks has been. 
I think that my love for Edith made 
it worse. It made such confusion 
in my feelings. I have felt some- 
times as if I hated her. I have 
looked on her youth, her beauty, 
her happiness, and in the agony of 
my jealousy I have almost fancied 
that if I could have destroyed all 
by a word, there have been mo- 
ments when the word would have 
been spoken. Then have come 
moments of remorse for such horri- 
ble feelings, and I have felt as if I 
could give my life to secure her 
happiness,—happiness in her love, 
Ellinor,—in the love of which she 
has deprived me! You do not 
know what it is to be jealous ; and 
never think that you know the most 
intense suffering of which the human 
heart is capable, until you have 
known what it is to see the love 
which would be more than life to 
you lavished on another, whilst you 
must struggle in silence to conceal 
what you endure.” 

“It must be terrible!” I said; 
“it must indeed be terrible! And 
during all this year have you felt 
thus, suffered thus, my poor Maud ?” 

“No,” she answered. “ Until 
Edith came I never repeyted of 
what I had done. [I still thought I 
had acted rightly. But oh, Ellinor, 
how soon after she came all was 
changed for me! Before that time, 
I could think of his words,- his 
looks, as he told me that he loved 
me; and there was no shame in 
thinking of them,—no shame in the 
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thrill of joy with which I recalled 
that hour. He had never again 
spoken to me as he did on that day. 
I did not regret this. I did not 
wish that he should speak of love to 
me again ; and I am certain that, if 
he had done so, I should again have 
refused to be his wife. But when 
Edith came, when I saw—which I 
soon did—that she had attracted 
him, then, Ellinor, in a moment 
my delusion passed away. I knew 
then that I had cast my happiness 
from me. I knew it, when it was 
too late, by the feelings with which 
I saw him at Edith’s side. I saw 
how it would end very soon. And 
since then,” she continued, quickly, 
whilst her cheek flushed brightly— 
“since then I have still sometimes 
recalled the hour in which he said 
that he loved me. I have recalled 
it when I have felt overwhelmed 
with the shame of my own feelings ; 
because, Ellinor —do you under- 
stand ?—he did once love me. He 
gave me the right to love him in the 
hour that he said that he loved me. 
Why should his change take away 
that right from me? Why should 
it be unwomanly to love him now? 
He asked my love, and I have given 
it in silence and tears ; Edith has 
given hers in words and in joy. 
There is all the difference.” 

I was beginning to answer her 
when she checked me, and added, 
almost in a whisper : 

“False reasoning! I know it, 
Ellinor ; I know it better than any- 
one can tell me.” 

As she finished speaking, she 
hastily drew some of the flowers to- 
wards her, and I understood, by a 
silent sign, as she recommenced the 
work of making up bouquets for 
Edith’s marriage-day, that Maud did 
not wish to speak again on the sub- 
ject of her own feelings. 

Poor Maud ! how little could any- 
one think, on the following morn- 
ing, of the stormy world within her, 
as she took her place as bridesmaid 
to the very lovely bride. 
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Maud accompanied me to church. 
She hardly spoke during the short 
drive ; but as the carriage stopped 
at the door of the Priory on our re- 
turn, she pointed to the flowers 
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the other flowers are fresh and fra- 
grant, mine should have withered 
already? Well, Ellinor, there is 
something else that must die sud- 
denly to-day as well as my flowers. 


which she carried, and said, with a 
faint smile on her lips : 
“Ts it not strange, that whilst all 


Do not look at me so anxiously, 
and never speak to me again of the 
eve of Edith’s marriage-day.” 


( To be continued. ) 





THE VOICE OF SUMMER. 


ARE you captive unto care 

Pining for a purer air, 

Crossed in love, or drawing breath 
Sadly in the shade of death ; 
Wearied of the stir one meets 
Ever in the sounding streets ? 

Come with me—I’ll lead you where 
Fountains deck cool grass with gems 
Fit for fairy diadems ; 

Through green lanes to calm retreat 
Where the redbreast’s voice is sweet ; 
By coverts where rough briar-rose 
Sweetens the brake with fragrant snows ; 
Into pleasant shades and bowers 
Radiant with creeping flowers, 
Honeysuckle and lithe vine, 

Roses with a lissome twine, 

And white-blossomed jessamine. 
Rills to dainty music move 

In these leafy haunts of love ; 

Here nut-loving squirrels play, 
Merry as the month of May ; 

The fond turtle on green boughs 
Coos sweet answer to soft vows ; 
Fairy-footed, the swift hind 

Starts at every breath of wind. 

Never ruder sound doth come 

Than slow bees’ industrious hum ; 
Song of rivulets that pass 

Through wild thyme and tangled grass ; 
Poet musing far from men ; 

Twitter of grey tiny wren. 

All harsh chords that give offence 
To poetic ear and sense 

Are exiled for ever hence, 
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Pleasures without after-pain 

In my green dominion reign ; 

And the nightingale, sweet guest, 

When the day is rocked to rest, 

Sings his bubbling song ; while Night 

“ Stoopeth from her starry height,” 

All intent to hear a measure 

Which enwraps the sense in pleasure. 

To this music you shall lie 

Tranquil, with an upraised eye, 

Wreathing branches overhead, 

Catching the dews the night-clouds shed ; 

And bright stars will peep between 

When winds shake the leafy screen. 

Hidden from the human eye, 

Underneath cool green seas, lie 

Gems of costly price, and ore 

Glitters on a sandy floor. 

There, within gay coral halls, 

Chanting lays and madrigals, 

Dwell the mermen ever glad, 

And mermaidens fair and sad ; 

’Mid purple weeds and musical sea-shells 

Glimmer the portals of their caves and cells. 

But with them is too much riot. 

Here perfume and perfect quiet, 

Slumbrous airs and summer calm, 

Mossy beds and plants of balm. 
Hither come, then, wearied heart, 

Here Repose and Fancy are, 

Mellow light from moon and star, 
Ferns, and lilies dear to art. 

All rude chords that give offence 

To poetic ear and sense 

Are exiled for ever hence. 

Pleasures without after-pain 

In my green dominion reign. 

Soothing sounds are heard for ever— 

Here contention enters never, 

Here blue violets have birth, 

Bees and birds unite in mirth, 

Fountains deck the grass with gems 

Fit for virgin diadems. 

Leave, oh! leave the weary streets 

With their tumults and their heats ; 

Rest within these green retreats, — 

Come and rest, a guest with me, 

Love and Peace shall welcome thee. 


R. C. F. HANNAY. 
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RAYMOND LULLY.' 


In the year 1229 a.p., James I. of 
Aragon and Catalonia, made an ex- 
pedition to Majorca, the largest of 
the Balearic Isles. He was accom- 
panied by a crowd of trusty follow- 
ers, eager for conquest and posses- 
sion of the small but fertile island. 
Amongst these was Don Raymond 
Lull, born at Barcelona in 1166 A.D., 
and married to Dofia Ana de Eril ; 
both of these were of illustrious 
families. On the last day of De- 
cember, 1229, the citadel of Palma 
was taken, and in process of 
time the whole island was reduced 
to subjection. This was followed 
by a general division of the newly- 
acquired territory amongst the no- 
bles who assisted in its conquest, 
and Don Raymond received as his 
share the estates of Biniatis and 
Formentor, in the north, and Panxual, 
in the south-east of the island. Don 
Raymond now transferred his resi- 
dence from Catalonia to Palma, and 
his wife bore him his first-born son 
on the 25th January, 1235. He 
was named after his father, Ray- 
mond, or Ramon, and is the sub- 
ject of the present article. 

The influence of his father at the 
king’s court procured for Raymond, 
while a boy, a situation as page 
in the royal palace; and his ser- 
vices in this capacity secured for 
him, in course of time, promotion to 
the office of seneschal or major- 
domo. He does not appear, how- 
ever, to have led a steady life as a 
young man; on the contrary, he 


gave himself up with such eagernes§ 
to all the vices of youth as to cause 
serious anxiety in the mind of his 
father. The reproofs of the latter 
proved unavailing to persuade him 
to change his conduct, and in his 
distress his father appealed to the 
king for advice. Raymond was ac- 
cordingly sent for to the royal pre- 
sence, and the king firmly but gently 
spoke to him of his folly. His 
words, however, were disregarded, 
and Raymond plunged deeper and 
deeper into the mazes of vice than 
before. The king now, in sorrow 
for his conduct—for all seemed to 
love him —bethought himself of 
other means ; and after consultation 
with his father, gave him in mar- 
riage to Dofa Blanca Picafy. Other 
writers assert that the lady’s name 
was Dofia Catalina Labots ; but S. 
Rossellé quotes two documents which 
weigh heavily in support of Dona 
Blanca. This lady, in course of 
time, bore him two children, named 
Domingo and Magdalena, of whom 
but little is known, except that Mag 
dalena married into the noble fa- 
mily of Senmanat. 

All the affection of his wife and 
children did not, however, turn 
Raymond from the licentious con- 
duct which he had exhibited as a 
bachelor. On the contrary, he 
seemed more prone to seek the 
society of other women than his 
wife, till an accidental circumstance 
convinced him, by degrees, of his 
folly and wickedness, and induced 
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him not only to reform, but to sa- 
crifice his life for the good of 
others. 

It appears that, on one occasion, 
he happened to meet with an 
Italian lady, Signora Ambrosia di 
"Castello, a native of Genoa, but 
then residing with her husband in 
Palma. The sight of her beauty 
overpowered his feelings, and re- 
sulted in his sending to her a note, 
accompanied by a sonnet in praise 
of her charms. To this he received 
from her the following reply :' 

“‘Sir—The sonnet that you have 
sent me has made me see the ex- 
cellence of your spirit, as well as the 
weakness, or, rather, the hastiness 
of your judgment. How agreeably 
would you not paint beauty itself, 
since in your verses you embellish 
even plainness of features! But 
how could you employ a genius so 
divine as yours in praising a little 
piece of clay covered with vermilion ? 
You ought to have been spending 
your endeavours in stifling your love, 
and not in declaring it. It is not 
that you are not worthy of the affec- 
tion of the highest ladies in the 
world, but you render yourself un- 
worthy by serving the least of all. 
And can a spirit which is only made 
for God adore a creaiure? and, being 
enlightened as it is, render itself 
blind upon this point? Quit, then, 
sir, a passion which degrades you 
from your nobility ; and lose ‘not 
your.reputation in pursuance of an 
object to which you cannot attain. 
But if you continue to abuse your- 
self, I hope soon to disabuse you, 
by shewing to you that that which 
is the object of your passion ought 
to be rather that of your aversion. 
My heart has wounded your heart, 
according as you testify in your 
verses ; ‘and I will heal your heart 
by discovering to you my breast. 
Meanwhile, rest well assured that J 
love you all the more truly, that I 
make a semb lance of entertaining 


no love for you.’ 
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Shortly after the receipt of this 
letter, while Raymond chanced to 
ride on horseback through the 
streets, he spied the object of his 
passion entering the church of Santa 
Eulalia. Nothing daunted by the re- 
marks of the bystanders, he spurred 
on his horse, entered boldly into 
the church, and approached the 
side of the lady, who was already 
engaged in her devotions. He 
then, to the lady’s horror, renewed 
the protestations of attachment that 
he had before made to her, and 
seemed convinced by no argument 
of hers as to the futility of his en- 
deavours. At length, after gaining 
permission from her husband, she 
unfastened her dress, and discovered 
to him a breast horribly eaten by 
cancer. The sight of this turned 
Raymond's feelings, and he made 
his way home full of sorrow and 
confusion. 

An entire change seemed now to 
come over his whole nature. He 
began to avoid the society of his 
friends, in whose company he had 
before been so vivacious, His man- 
ner was gloomy and taciturn, and 
he gave himself up to sedentary 
and solitary pursuits. At length, 
he publicly announced to his friends 
the fact of his conversion, saying 
that on the eve of the conversion of 
St. Paul (a.vp. 1265), the figure of 
the crucified Saviour appeared to 
him in a vision, saying to him “ Fol- 
low me.” Popular tradition em- 
bellishes this story, recording that 
on each succeeding eric! his 
house was filled with all kinds of 
celestial aromas. Raymond himself 
states, in one of his poems, that the 
vision of the crucified Saviour ap- 
peared to him on five successive 
occasions. “I for to see God, 
following, as I did, after carnal 
lusts ; but, five times crucified, was 
Jesus Christ, in His great mercy, 
pleased to be presented before me, 

And then I began to follow 
him as a service of gré stitude.” . 
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Having now changed his whole 
nature, he believed that, like the 
apostle St. Paul, he was called upon 
to be the agent of some special 
work in the Church ; and there then 
occurred to him the idea of convert- 
ing the Saracens to Christianity. Up- 
on this idea he meditated for some 
time, till a sermon which he heard 
in the Church of San Francesco, by 
the Bishop of Mallorca, Don Pedro 
de Morey, or Morella, convinced 
him of the good of his cause, and 
animated him to further efforts. 
With this end in view, he now 
parted with all his worldly goods, 
reserving, however, sufficient for 
the maintenance of his wife and two 
children, and determined to leave 
his country never to return. As a 
pilgrim, he visited the shrine of our 
Lady at Montserrat near Barcelona. 
From thence he sought his way to 
Santiago de Compostella, in Galicia, 
and thence back to the shrine of the 
Holy Apostles at Rome. He then 
returned to Catalonia, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding to Paris, in order 
to study grammar, philosophy, and 
theology, with a view of carrying out 
his grand task. He now chanced 
to meet with S. Raimundo de Pejia- 
fort, to whom he confided his pro- 
ject ; and under his advice he re- 
turned to Palma once more, in 
order to convince others by his 
example to follow him; with the 
permission of his wife, he now took 
the habit of the Fratres Minores, and 
led a retired life, devoting all his 
energies to the study of Arabic. For 
this purpose he took into his service 
an Arab slave, who, though a boy, 
had well-nigh murdered him, because 
he was beaten by his master for 
blaspheming against God. The 
knife which he drew on this occasion 
passed through the garments of 
Raymond, and the preservation of 
his life was reckoned miraculous. 
Raymond then sought shelter under 
the roof of the Cistercian monastery 
surnamed San Real which then stood 
within a few miles from Palma; 
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but he soon quitted this spot and 
retired to a cell on the top of a 
mountain near Manacor, in the s.k£. 
of the island. This mountain, called 
La Randa, from an Arabic word, 
meaning a /aure/, stands on a lovely 
spot, overlooking the sea and the 


plain nearly all round it. It be- 
longed to Raymond’s father before 
him, and is about eight hundred feet 
in height. Here Raymond led a 
solitary life, passing his time in the 
study of natural history and in com- 
posing his “ Ars Universalis.” The 
object of this book was to express 
metaphysics in a geometrical form 
by means of figures, and deduce re- 
sults by the inexorable form of logic. 
For the further composition of this 
work, he descended once more to 
the monastery of San Real; and while 
resident there, wrote also the work 
“ De Comtemplatione,” or Book of 
Confessions, both in Lemosine and 
in Arabic. This work consist of 
three hundred and sixty-five chap- 
ters, corresponding to the days of 
the year, and was intended by the 
author to be used as a book of daily 
meditation. At the same epoch were 
written the works “ De Teologia,” 
“ De Filosofia,” “De Derecho,” “ De 
Medicina,” the “ Liber Genutis et 
trium Sapientium (also written in 
Arabic), ‘‘ Demostraciones,” ‘ De 
Sancto Spiritu,” and many others, too 
numerous to be mentioned. 

During the composition of his 
Ars, tradition reports that he saw 
many visions. On one occasion 
Jesus Christ appeared to him before 
commencing his work. On an- 
other occasion, while meditating on 
the top of the Randa, the leaves of 
a rush at his feet seemed to be 
written over with characters in Greek, 
Hebrew, Chaldaic; and Arabic ; and 
when Raymond was puzzling over 
what this could mean, Jesus Christ 
appeared to him, saying, ‘‘ These 
leaves are typical of the countries, 
where your art shall be known and 
followed.” On a third occasion he 
chanced, while meditating on his 
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book, to see a shepherd-boy stand- 
ing by him, who instantly took the 
book from his hands, kissed it, and 
gave it back to him, telling him that 
by its means, errors should be con- 
futed throughout the world. Lull 
was now convinced that he was in- 
spired, and so plainly and naturally 
does he speak of himself that one 
cannot believe willingly that he was 
an impostor. He tells us in one of 
his poems :' 

“Moreover, I announce to you 
that I bear a general art, which has 
newly been given to me by a gift 
from heaven, in order that men may 
know all natural science, according 
as the intellect is sensible of it. . . 
O glorious Lord God! Is there in 
the world such a form of martyrdom 
as that which I now undergo? How 
is it that I cannot serve Thee? and 
how is it that there is no one to aid 
me? How can there continue to 
exist this art that Thou hast given 
me, from which so much good to 
mankind can accrue ?” 

James II., son of the Conqueror, 
had now, though in his father’s life- 
time, been declared King of Ma- 
jorca, Rousillon, and Montpelier. 
Hearing of the conversion of Ray- 
mond, he summoned him to the 
Royal Court, determined to learn 
from Raymond himself more exact 
details of the change that had come 
over him. Accordingly, full of hope 
of gaining assistance for his project, 
he set out for Montpelier, where the 
King was then residing. ‘The King 
received him graciously on his ar- 
rival, and appointed Bertram de 
Berengario to examine into his theo- 
logy. This was fully approved ; and 
Raymond unfolded to the King the 
project of converting the Saracens, 
and declared his intention of de- 
voting his whole life to that object. 
He explained that he hoped to gain 
their adhesion to Christianity by 
the incontrovertible force of reason 
and logic. He thought that a holy 
crusade might be waged against 
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them, not with the arms of ordinary 
warfare, but those of reason and the 
intellect; and by this means he 
hoped to gain for Christendom the 
possession of the Holy Sepulchre. 
He implored the King to do all in 
his power to assist him ; to give his 
sanction to his undertaking; and, 
above all, to send men to study with 
him and assist him on his journeys, 
and in his preaching and public dis- 
cussions. ‘The King seemed con- 
vinced by the arguments of Ray- 
mond, and promised him all the 
assistance in his power; and so, in 
A.D. 1275, he founded a college of 
thirteen /ratres minores,and endowed 
it with a rental of five hundred florins, 
This establishment settled at Mira- 
mar, on Raymond’s estate of Mount 
Randa, in Majorca ; and after having 
received the royal sanction, was sub- 
sequently confirmed by a bull from 
Pope John XXL., signed at Viterbo, 
on the calends of December, in the 
first year of his pontificate. 

At Miramar, then, was Raymond 
now resident, with thirteen brothers, 
engaged in the study of Arabic and 
other foreign languages, that they 
might be enabled to go and preach 
to all nations, inducing all whom 
they could to enter into the fold of 
the Christian Church. Long after 
the dissolution of this college, there 
remained till within the memory of 
man a chapel dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, which occupied the site of 
Raymond’s cell, and which is now 
destroyed. There is not wanting, 
however, a tradition that an odour 
of sanctity hovered over this ruin, 
such that divine fragrances were 
distinctly imbibed by the casual 
visitor, and that no animal of what- 
ever kind, while browsing near, ever 
dared to enter the sacred spot. 
During his stay at Miramar, Ray- 
mond composed many works in 
prose and poetry. It is not worth 
while to mention them all, but we 
may signalise two written in Arabic, 
called “ Alchindi” and “ Teliph,” 
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demonstrating the falsity of Moham- 
medanism ; the “ Libro de la Doc- 
trina del Principe para el Regimen 
de sa Persona, de sa Palacio, y de sa 
Reino,” a book afterwards studied 
by King James III. of Majorca, 
while writing his celebrated “ Leyes 
Palatinas,” “El Orden Clerical y 
Orden de la Caballeria, la Doctrina 
Pueril,” for his son, then thirteen or 
fourteen years of age; “ A Didactic 
Poem on Logic,” now lost; and 
“ Las Horas de la Virgen Maria,” in 
poetry. The best description of 
Raymond’s life at Miramar is to be 
found in his work entitled “ Blan- 
querna,” quoted by St. Rosselld. 
Under the name of Blanquerna, Ray- 
mond alludes to himself ;'— 
“While Blanquerna was in his 
hermitage, he got up at midnight, 
and opening the windows of his cell, 
set himself tocontemplate the heaven 
and the stars. He then proceeded 


to pray, with all the devotion that 
he could feel, that his soul might 


rest solely in communication with 
God, and his eyes in tears and 
mourning. After spending much 
time in contemplation and weeping, 
he entered into the church and 
sounded the bell for matins; and 
when his deacon came to his assist- 
ance, he aided him to perform them, 
and at daybreak he celebrated mass 
in a devoted manner, and spoke 
to his deacon of God, that he might 
fall in love with God. While both 
were thus talking of God and His 
works, they wept together for the 
great devotion which those reason- 
ings made them feel. The deacon 
then went to the garden, and em- 
ployed himself in cultivating the 
trees that were in it; and Blan- 
querna, coming out of the church in 
order to refresh his spirit, already 
fatigued by the labour that it had 
undergone, stretched forth his eyes 
over the mountains and plains. 
Then, after feeling refreshed, he set 
to pray and to meditate, and to read 
the Holy Scriptures, or the grand 
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book of contemplation, and thus 
he remained till the moment arrived 
for the hours of terce, sixt, and none. 
At the conclusion of prayer the 
deacon dressed some herbs and 
vegetables, and meanwhile Blan- 
quema directed his steps to the 
garden, where he employed a few 
short moments of leisure cultivating 
some plants, and in this exercise im- 
proved his health. He then dined, 
and immediately entered alone into 
the temple to manifest to God his 
gratitude; he then went out into 
the garden, and passed on to the 
fountain, or by those spots which 
gave him most pleasure, giving him- 
self up, later on, to sleep, in order 
to gain force to sustain the fatigues 
of the night. When he was awake, 
he washed his face and hands, 
prayed vespers with the deacon, and 
then remained alone, thinking on 
what pleased him most, and what 
most disposed him to enter into 
prayer. At sunset he went up on 
to the terrace, and there remained 
in long meditation, with his spirit 
devoted and his eyes fixed on the 
heaven and on the stars, discoursing 
on the greatness of God and the 
evil ways of men. In this state 
Blanquerna remained till the hour of 
the first sleep; and so great was the 
fervour of his contemplation, that 
even on his bed he appeared to be 
in mystical intelligence with the 
Almighty. Thus passed happily the 
life of Blanquerna, till the people of 
the district came to visit with devo- 
tion and frequency the altar of the 
most Holy Trinity of that church, 
and this interrupted and disturbed 
the contemplation of Blanquema ; 
but he, not wishing to prevent their 
coming there, in order not to chill 
their devotion, transferred his cell 
to the height of a neighbouring 
mountain,” 

Another of Raymond’s works, 
the book entitled “ Blanquerna de 
Amico et Amato,” gives us some in- 
sight into his life. Like the sacred 





1 Published at Valencia, 1521, in Lemosine, cap. 105. 
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book of Proverbs, it is written in 
short sentences. At No. 47 is a 
description of his solitude. “The 
friend stayed in solitude under the 
shade of a certain fair tree ; and by 
that spot there passed men who 
asked him why he was staying there 
in solitude? The friend answered 
them that he was then for the first 
time alone when he saw and per- 
ceived them ; for before that he was 
in the company of his beloved.” 

His stay at the college of Mira- 
mar was, however, not long-lived. 
Why the college was broken up is 
not quite apparent; but it is more 
than probable that it was on account 
of the jealousies and rivalries that 
were sure to spring up in a small 
community like that. Hence Ray- 
mond determined, in company with 
some of the friars, to go to Rome, 
and plead his cause with the Pope. 
At Rome he was successful, and the 
result was the mission of five brethren 
to Tartary. This and the breaking- 
up of Miramar is alluded to in the 
poem above quoted (Desconort.)! 

“ Hermit, I have already recounted 
to you, if you have remembered, the 
means by which God might be more 
beloved. This is, that the Pope in- 
duce many strong men of letters to 
be willing, for God’s sake, to suffer 
martyrdom, that thus, in all the 
world, God might be understood and 
honoured, and to each of each of 
them the power of language might 
be revealed, according as was or- 
dained at Miramar (and he knows 
full wel] in his heart who caused /hat 
to fail), and that they may journey 
and derive all the graces which the 
clergy and the bishop possesses, and 
thus continue till the Holy Sepulchre 
be taken. A book on this point is 
already in order.” 

According to Sr. Custurer, who 
quotes authors of a life of Raymond 
contemporary with his life, Raymond 
goes to Rome only to find Honorius 
1V, just dead. The see remained 
vacant for ten months and eighteen 


1 Stanza 55, Rossellé, p. 350. 





days, and so, in consequence of mat- 
ters of greater importance, Raymond 
was obliged to desist from his under- 
taking. From hence he passed to 
Paris, where he read in public his 
“ Ars Generalis.” After this, he pro- 
ceeded to Montpelier, where, accord 
to Sr. Custurer, he composed many 
books. ‘Thence to Geneva, where 
he translated his “ Ars Inventiva” 
into Arabic, and then continued his 
journey to Rome. Nicholas IV. 
had by this time succeeded to the 
pontificate, of whom it is said that, 
in 1291, he tried to unite the two 
orders of the Knights Templars and 
Hospitallers, on account of their dis- 
sensions. Raymond seems to have 
contributed much to this union ; he 
alludes to it in the poem above 
quoted :— 

“And of the Temple and Hos- 
pital, a union was effected, providing 
that their grandmaster should be 
king of the Holy Sepulchre, because 
such conduct as was exhibited does 
not contribute to the honour of 
God.” 

As nothing could be done at 
Rome to further his cause, on ac- 
count of the disturbed state of the 
Church at that time, Raymond re- 
turned to Genoa, in order to pro- 
ceed from there to Africa. While 
there he was taken dangerously ill, 
and his heart seems to have failed 
him. His friends had deserted him, 
and he had failed in securing any 
assistance from foreign courts, al- 
though much aid had been promised 
to him, and he looked forward with 
despair to the accomplishment of 
his favourite project. Solow did he 
now become that he received ex- 
treme unction from the priest who 
attended him, and thought that he 
was on his deathbed. It was not, 
however, fated to be so, and Ray- 
mond began to recover, and with 
returning health came fresh energies 
and fresh resolve. Accordingly, 
when he was restored to his usual 
health, he took shipping in the first 
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vessel bound to Tunis. When he 
arrived at Tunis, he began boldly to 
preach the gospel, and confute the 
arguments of the Turks ; but he was, 
in consequence, persecuted on all 
sides, and barely escaped with his 
life. ‘To this he alludes, not only in 
his poem above quoted, but also in 
his book, “ Blanquerna de Amico et 
Amato :""— 

“ The friend was seen to be hung 
up and bound, wounded, and slain, 
for love of his Beloved. And those 
who persecuted him asked him, say- 
ing, ‘Where is thy Beloved?’ But 
the friend answered, ‘See Him here 
in the multiplication of my loves, 
and in the suffering which He causes 
me to undergo in my torments.’ 
The friend came to demand alms at 
the house-doors, that he might bring 
before men’s notice the love of his 

seloved to His servants ; and as one 
day it chanced that they gave him 
nothing, they asked him if he thought 
ill of them? He answered ‘No; 
that humility, poverty, patience, are 


things that are pleasing in the sight 


of his Beloved.’ The friend was in 
a foreign land, and forgetful of his 
Beloved, and full of home-sickness, 
and a longing to return to his house, 
and his wife, and his children, and 
his friends. But soon he turned 
and remembered his Beloved, and 
prayed to Him to console them, 
and that the strangeness of his posi- 
tion might not torment him, for the 
longing and love that he bore to- 
wards his Beloved.” 

Sr. Rossellé says that he passed 
from Tunis to Perpignan and thence 
to Montpelier ; but this could not 
be, for at the end of the work en- 
titled “ Tabula Generalis ad Omnes 
Scientias Applicabilis,” Raymond 
says, “ Incepta fuit hzec scientia in 
mari in portu Tunici, in medio men- 
sis Septembri, anno Incarnationis 
Domini 1292, et fuit finita in eodem 
anno preedicto in Octavis Epiphaniz 


1 Ib. 57, No. 52, 282, 365. 
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in civitate Neapolis.”* That is to 
say, the book was finished before 
the recurrence of another September, 
namely, during the Epiphany of 
1293. For some time he stayed at 
Naples, finishing “ De Sexto Sensu 
id est de Affatu,” in 1294, and 
“Flores Amoris et. Intelligentiz ;” 
and reading his Art till the election of 
Celestin V. as Pope, in 1294. There 
is one stanza in the poem “ Desco- 
nort,” which, from the dates alluded 
to therein, is a little difficult to un- 
derstand. It runs thus? 

“ For wife have I left as well as 
children and possessions, and thirty 
years have I stood in labour and 
anguish, and three times have I been 
at the court before my monsignors. 
Moreover, at three general chapters 
of the order of the Preachers, have 
I been present, and also at three 
other general chapters of the Fra- 
tres Minores ; and if ye only knew all 
that I have said to kings and nobles 
and how I have laboured, ye would 
not hesitate to affirm how bold I 
have been in the cause, on the con- 
trary ye could feel great sympathy 
if ye were charitably disposed.” In 
order to reconcile this passage, there- 
fore, Sr. Custurer dates Raymond’s 
conversion at 1265, a.D. Ten years, 
he says, were then passed in devotion 
and the study of Arabic, before the 
College of Miramar was founded, in 
1275. Thence the date of this poem 
cannot be before 1305, when the 
thirty years mentioned would be 
completed. If it were written before 
this date, Raymond could not have 
been five times at the Court of 
Rome. St. Rossellé dates the poem 
at Rome in 1295, or “ten years 
after Lull had left that city to reside 
in Paris, Montpelier, Genoa, Tunis, 
and Naples.” If 1295 is the date 
of the poem, the thirty years alluded 
to must therefore mean since | 
conversion in 1265. At the end of 
the MS. of this poem,‘ in the British 


? Vide Catalogue, Mentz, 1704; and D. Nic. Ant. Bibl. Vet. lib. ix. cap, iii. no. 89. 
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Museum, written in Catalan in the 
fourteenth century, it says, this “‘ Des- 
conort” was made in the Court of 
Rome, and is sung at the end of his 
“ Art.” Five months and nine days 
had elapsed when Celestin V. re- 
signed the pontifical chair and Boni- 
face VIII. was elected in his place. 
Accordingly we find Raymond at 
Rome, trying, by his books and public 
discussion, to induce others to follow 
him, and influence the new Pope in 
favour of his scheme. Among the 
books that he finished were the 
“Arbor Scientiz,” in 1295; the 
“De Anima,” in 1294; and the 
“ Articuli Fidei.” This last work 
was finished, on the eve of the day 
of St. John the Baptist, at Rome, in 
1296. The various notices of the 
works of Raymond seem to have con- 
fused this work with one entitled 
“Apostrophe.” This latter was, 
however, a separate work, also en- 
titled, “ Petitio pro Conversione In- 
fidelium,” and supplicates by name 
Pope Boniface, in furtherance of the 
cause? But the Pope had more 
serious matters to attend to. He had 
seized the papal chair by fraud in 
1294, by first inducing Celestin to 
resign, and then by getting himself 
secretly elected by Charles II., of 
Sicily ; and though he had begun to 
reign with unparalleled magnificence 
and splendour, a cloud had begun to 
rise, destined to end, in 1303, in his 
expulsion from Rome. Raymond, 
therefore, saw that nothing could be 
done, and so returned to Genoa. 
There he stayed but a short time, 
but travelled onwards to Perpignan, 
where the King of Majorca then 
was. From thence he made his way 
to Paris, and arrived there about 
October, 1297. There he finished 
his work “ De Astronomia,” accord- 
ing to the Mentz catalogue. But 
this could hardly be, for we find him 
finishing his work ‘ Oraciones” at 


1 Vide Nic. Ant. Bibl. Vet. ix. iii. 130 & 132. 
2 Dante Inf. xix 53, xxvii. 85 ; Villani, viii. 6 ; 
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Barcelona in 1298, and both Don 
Nicholas Antonio and the MS. in the 
University Library, at Cambridge, 
wrongly attributed to Raymundus 
Massiliensis, date the work, October, 
1298. Accordingly, we must con- 
clude that he came from Barcelona 
to Paris in 1298, and there continued 
to reside for some time, finishing the 
“Filosofia D’Amor’® and _ other 
works. He was now a student at 
the University of Paris,‘ under ‘Tho- 
mas Atrebatensis (of Anas), though 
Cesar du Boulay calls him Thomas 
Anglicus. On July gth, 1299, he 
published his “ Directions to his 
Master, Thomas Atrebatensis,” and 
“De Quadraturaet Triangulatura Cir- 
culi.” At the same time he treated 
with Philip of France for aid to his 
project of preaching to the Saracens, 
but without avail. Gaining no good 
to his cause, he determined to re- 
turn to his native country. But 
though downcast, he did not become 
inactive or relinquish altogether his 
hopes. The date of one of his 
books shews us that in April, 1300, 
he was in Montpelier, and from 
there he proceeded to Africa, where 
he made a translation of the “ Arti- 
culi Fidei” from Catalan, the original 
language, into Latin, in July. In 
September and October, he finished 
other works, and departed for Cy- 
prus in 1301, where he finished his 
“ Liber de Natura,” and his “ Rhe- 
torica Nova,” in the monastery of 
St. John of Chrysostom. The ori- 
gin of this journey was the report 
that Kassan, grand khan of the 
Tartars, who professed Christianity, 
had gained possession of Syria and 
the Holy Land from the hands 
of the Saracens. Raymond, de- 
lighted with this news, set out im- 
mediately for Cyprus, but arrived 
there only to learn its falsity and 
intelligence of the utter defeat of 
the Tartar. After preaching for 
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some time in Cyprus, he passed 
over into Armenia, to a city called 
Allero, where is dated his work, 
“De iis que Homo de Deo debet 
Credere ;? but he soon returned 
again to Cyprus, the reason of 
which he, gives in his book, “De 
Fine :”' “Versus Cyprum in Arme- 
niam, sed quiz iste lene omni- 
bus non sunt sacra, prout scio, 
qeni fui.” He thus stayed in Cy- 
prus for some time, and stayed in 
the hospital of the Templars at 
Famagusta, on the east side of the 
island. In January 1303 he returned 
to Montpelier, and after a short 
stay there, proceeded to Genoa, 
where he finished writing many 
works. In March of the same 
year we find him again at Mont- 
pelier, where James II., of Majorca, 
was resident with his court. Here 
he resided during the next two 
years, writing many books, the titles 
of which it would be tedious to 
mention. 1305, A.D., however, is 
the date of the completion of his 
work “ De Fine,” which treats of the 
conquest of the Holy Land. 

The eldest son of King James II., 
the zxfante Don Jamie, was the heir- 
presumptive to the crown of his 
father ; but he preferred to devote 
his life to religion rather than govern- 
ment, so he adopted the dress of the 
order St. Francis of Assisi, in com- 
pany with his warmly-attached friend 
Don Luis, the son of Don Carlos, of 
Sicily. It was not surprising, then, 
that King James II. should be well- 
affected to the order, and accord- 
ingly he began to take favourable 
notice of Ray mond ; and so affected 
was he by the work “De Fine,” 
that he sent a copy of the book to 
the Pope, and himself promised 
money to aid the cause. Boniface 
VIII. was now dead, as well as 
Benedict XI., who succeeded him ; 
and by the influence of Philip the 
Fair, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
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Bertrand de Goth, was made Pope, 
under the title of Clement V. It 
was during his pontificate that, in 
1309, the papacy was transferred to 
Avignon. Raymond probably pre- 
sented his book to this Pope in per- 
son—at all events, he was travelling 
about at this time, for we find from 
his works that he was lodged in the 
monastery of San Domingo, at Pisa, 
in January 1306, and returned to 
Montpelier in 1307. He was then 
probably in high favour, for Ray- 
mond Ganfredus, the minister-gene- 
ral of the order of St. Francis, had 
given him letters patent, directing 
every member of the order to receive 
him well, in whatever part he was, 
and had given him the title of 
“Most great Benefactor of their 
order.” The king’s promises of sup- 
port were probably, however, never 
fulfilled ; and, according to Sr. Cus- 
turer, he returned to his native 
island, and wrote the poem “ Des- 
conort.” St. Rossellé, however, and 
others, assert that he went first to 
Bona, in Africa, and that there occur- 
red the event narrated in “ De 
Amico et Amato :”” 

“ The friend set out for certain 
foreign parts, where he thought to 
find his Beloved, and by the way 
there met him two lions, and the 
friend began to feel before him 
fear of death, for he desired to live, 
that he might serve his Beloved. 
And he set himself in quest of his 
Beloved, that love might direct his 
steps, and that he might better sup- 
port death; and while the friend 
was seeking his Beloved, the lions 
came humbly to the friend, whose 
falling tears they licked up, and 
kissed his hands and feet ; and so 
the friend set forth in peace to find 
his Beloved.” 

Sr. Custurer quotes the following 
account of what happened to him 
in Africa, from the “ Vid’ Contem- 
poranea :” 


1 Dio. ii. part 3. 2 No. 115 
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“ When he had arrived at Bugia, 
and had entered into the court, he 
began to cry in the public square, 
as a second Jonas: ‘ The law of the 
Christians is the true law, and holy, 
and it alone is grateful and accept- 
able unto God ; but the law of the 
Saracens is false and erroneous, and 
look that what I say I will make 
good by arguments, that ye cannot 
disprove.’ On hearing these words, 
the people desired to stone him, but 
the principal minister of the Mahom- 
medan law commanded him to be 
brought into his presence, and spoke 
to him after this manner: ‘ How is 
it that ye have such boldness to 
speak publicly of our Mahommedan 
law with such insult, it being noto- 
rious that we will put to death him 
that blasphemes it.’ Raymond an- 
swered him, ‘ He that is the true 
servant of Jesus Christ, and has un- 
derstood the indubitable truth of the 
Catholic faith, ought, without fear of 
death, to extol it and preach it to 
all.’ ‘If ye believe,’ insisted the 
minister, ‘that yours is the true faith, 
give me, then, your reasons by which 
ye prove its verity.’ Then, in the 
most learned manner, Raymond be- 
gan to explain to him the mystery 
of the Trinity, and he spake with such 
force that the minister could not an- 
swer him ; on the contrary, although 
more than moderately versed in every 
kind of philosophy, moved with terror 
at the lofty doctrine of Raymond, he 
did not try to satisfy him with words 
or arguments, but, like the tyrants 
of old, had recourse to force, and 
gave orders to the guards to bear 
him away to prison. While he was 
passing through the: street, some 
plucked out the hairs. of his beard, 
others tripped him by the way, 
others cruelly beat him with sticks, 
others with their hands, others with 
their fists, till at length he was led, 
or rather dragged, away, and with 
ignominy thrust, not into the prison 
of the thieves, so much as into their 
privy, full of mud and filthiness. 
This was a persecution that he en- 
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dured for a long time, until, at the 
entreaty of some Genoese merchants, 
who were residing on business in the 
city, he was placed in a more decent 
prison. [Contemporaneous authors 
say, that the ministers of Mahomme- 
danism were eager to put him to 
death; that they resolved to have 
him: brought before them in the 
council; that if it were found that 
he was a learned man they would 
put him to death, but if ignorant 
they would set him free ; and that 
one of them, who had heard him 
speak, was of opinion that he should 
not be heard, for he would give such 
reasoning that they would not be 
able to satisfy him; and that the 
Genoese and the Catalans persuaded 
them to give him a more decent pri- 
son.] Then there gathered round. 
him the most skilled of the sect of 
the Mahommedans, sent by their 
principal ministers, and tried, by great 
promises, to seduce him to their false 
system. They offered to him in 
marriage a lady of most noble origin, 
houses, riches, property, honours, 
and the favour of the king. But 
Raymond, despising everything, ex- 
horted them, with tenderness, to 
embrace the law of Christ, promising 
them no riches or goods whereby to 
make their fortunes, but only life 
eternal, nor favours of kings on. 
earth, but only the love of the King 
of Heaven, and the glory of being 
admitted to the dignity of His son- 
ship. As no agreement came on 
either side by this means, they settled 
that both parties should write books, 
in which each one should show, by 
clear and patent arguments, which 
of the two laws was the better, more 
holy, and more true. Raymond 
had already worked much on his 
part, and had nearly completed his 
work, when the King of Bugia, hav- 
ing arrived at the city, obliged him 
to desist from the undertaking, and 
having news of what was passing, 
ordered him to quit the city and the 
country. Raymond embarked with 
his books in a Genoese ship, in order 
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to pass over to Genoa ; but the fury 
of contrary winds altered their course, 
so that, at ten miles from the port 
of Pisa, the ship was wrecked, and 
though the sea swallowed up many, 
Raymond was one of those who 
escaped.- All his books were lost ; 
but, favoured by Heaven, he, half 
naked, and with one companion, 
was landed in the port on a plank.” 

In March, 1308, therefore, we find 
him lodged in the monastery of San 
Domingo, at Pisa, and there finishing 
his “ Ars Generalis Ultima.” In Apmil 
he finished his “ Disputatio Ray- 
mundi Christiani et Homeri Sara- 
ceni,”' alluded to by the “ Vida Con- 
temporanea just quoted, and many 
other works. The republic of Pisa 
now began to favour his scheme, 
and gave him letters, and founded 
a military order for the conquest of 
the Holy Land. With bright hopes 
Raymond set out for Genoa, and 
there obtained a subscription of 
25,000 ducats from devout women ; 
thence he proceeded to France, to 
seek the Pope, then resident in 
Avignon. He presented his letters 
and supplication, but without avail ; 
and then returned to Paris, reading 
his Ars and composing many books. 
A story of him is recounted, by 
which he gained the attention of 
the famous Duns Scotus. It ap- 
pears that one day Raymond was 
present at one of his lectures; and 
on hearing some argument to which 
he did not assent, signified his dis- 
approbation by a slight murmur. 
Duns Scotus looked round, and 
when he discovered the murmurer in 
the corner, thought to shame him by 
the question, “‘ Dominus quze pars ?” 
to which Raymond is said to have 
answered, “ Dominus non est pars, 
sed est totum.” In consequence 
of this proof of his talent, Raymond 
seems to have had much association 


1 Custurer, note 25, p. 525. 
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with “the subtle doctor.” He 
afterwards compiled a book entitled 
“ Dominus que Pars ?”? 

Raymond now left Paris for a 
while, and returned to Montpelier. 
While there he finished his work, 
* De Acquisitione Terrze Sanctze ” in 
the month of March; and then pro- 
ceeded to Majorca, where he wrote 
his “De Confessione.” This was 
followed, in January, 1310, by his 
Liber Sermonum, or “ Ars Predi- 
candi ;” and then he made his way 
back to Paris. He now gained 
much favour from the French king, 
Phillip the Fair, who gave him the 
titles of “ Organo del Espiritu Santo,” 
and “ Doctor Iluminado del Cielo.”” 
Two of his works we now find de- 
dicated to the king ; one “ Liber na- 
talis parvuli Christi Jesu,” the other 
“ Liber Lamentationis Philosophie.” 
The University of Paris now ap- 
proved his “Ars,” and a diploma 
was granted to him. Raymond then 
paid another visit to Avignon, Mont- 
pelier, and Majorca, where he finish- 
ed other works, and then returned to 
Paris in 1322, and here, by the 
king’s command, other works of his 
were examined and approved by 
Francisco de Neapoli, then chan- 
cellor of the university. * 

A general council was now con- 
voked at Vienne, by the pope, Clement 
V., forthe rst of October, 131%, At 
this council were present more than 
three hundred archbishops and bi- 
shops, and the principal theme of 
discussion was, the condition of the 
order of the Templars, and the 
abuses which had grown up amongst 
them. Raymond determined to be 
present, and present his cause before 
the assembly. About this time he 
wrote the “Liber Phantasticus,” 
being a supposed conversation be- 
tween him and a priest on their 
way to the council. In the first 


2 Custurer, ii. 6, 2. 


8 Vide Document quoted by St. Rosselé, p. 77, dated Tuesday after the octave of 


the Feast of the Purification, 1309. 
* Custurer, i. 6, gI. 
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chapter he gives us some resumé of 
his life. “I was a man joined in 
matrimony, blessed with offspring, 
and a moderate competence, but 
of loose and earthly conduct. All 
these things I freely gave up, that 
I might gain honour for God and 
good to all men, and extol the holy 
faith : I learnt Arabic ; many times 
I went forth to preach to the Sara- 
cens ; I was captured on account 
of the faith, imprisoned, scourged ; 
for forty five-years I have toiled 
that I might stir up the Church and 
Christian princes to promote the 
public welfare. Now am an old 
man, now a poor man, but my mind 
is still the same, and in such will I 
remain till death. God himself will 
give ; what then? does this seem to 
you fancy or not? let your own 
conscience judge. But I seem to 
perceive that your mind is fancifully 
disposed towards me; but God will 
be judge, whom you can neither 
coerce nor deceive.” And so Ray- 
mond went, full of hope, to the meet- 
ing of the council. There he made 
three distinct petitions—1. For the 
foundation of colleges to teach 
foreign languages; 2. For the re- 
union of all military orders into one, 
in order to unite their strength for 
the conquest of the Holy Land. 3. 
For the proclamation ofa prohibition 
to read in the schools the books of 
Averroes. Raymond proposed for 
the foundation of colleges the cities 
of Rome, Paris, and Toledo, and the 
council so far seconded him as to 
name Rome, Paris, Bologna, Oxford, 
and Salamanca. The second pro- 
position was rejected, probably be- 
cause the council was occupied at 
that time with far more serious 
matters, relating to the order of the 
Templars, which ended in their order 
being abolished. The third peti- 
tion was granted. The last sitting 
of the council was held in March, 
1312. Raymond now went back’to 
his native country, and finished, in 
July, the treatise “ De Participatione 
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Christianorum et Saracenorum.” 
This work commences “ Raymundus 
veniens de Concilio Generali, quod 
factium fuit in Viennensi Civitate.” 
In September he finished, “De 
Trinitate et Incarnatione.” He then 
went over to Sicily, and stayed for 
some time at Messina, where he 
wrote many works ; but in February, 
1313, returned again to Majorca, 
and still wrote many treatises. In 
October he had returned again to 
Messina and gained great favour 
with the King of Sicily. In 1314, 
he returned to Majorca, in order to 
depart from thence for Tunis. San- 
cho had now succeeded to the 
Majorcan throne, and had made a 
treaty with the King of Tunis, so 
that there would be many ships 
starting from the island for Tunis 
in order to increase commerce. In 
one of these ships Raymond em- 
barked, leaving the port of Palma 
with the greatest regret of the officers 
of the city and his own personal 
friends, who came down to the pier 
to see him off. Seiior Custurer cites 
a deed in which is quoted a note 
contemporary with the event, giving 
an account of Raymond’s departure.’ 
Itruns thus: “This day, Tuesday, the 
14th of August, 1314, there em- 
barked Master Raymond Lull, in a 
ship bound for Bugia, at which em- 
barkation there assisted a grand 
company of people, and especially 
the Jurats, that is to say, Luis de 
Sanct Marti, Andreu Roig, Juan 
Borras, Antoni Aguilo, Fr. Amador 
de Sta..., Fr. Antoni Ferrer, and 
many others, who felt great sorrow 
at his departure.” Part of a letter 
is also extant, written back, by Ray- 
mond on his arrival, to the Jurats, 
thanking them for their kind offices, 
and full of zeal for the attainment of 
his life’s object. He had evidently 
made up his mind fearlessly to 
court death, perhaps he had_a pre- 
sentiment that he was to die thus’: 
compare what he says of himself in 
his “Liber de Contemplatione,” 











1 Custurer, p. 541. 
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chap. 160. “If perchance, O Lord, 
Thou deniest to me a martyr’s death, 
at least I beg that Thou mayest grant 
me grace to die in tears, and with 
regret at dying, for love of Thee, my 
Lord and my Creator.” 

And so Raymond arrived at Bu- 
gia ; but he did not stay there long, 
for he went over to Tunis, where he 
went about preaching, and at the 
same time wrote many works, such 
as “Del amor y del honor,” “ De 
Deo et Mundo,” and “ De Majori 
Fine Intellectus Amoris et Honoris,” 
dedicated to Alcadius, the Ma- 
hometan high priest. From some 
cause, he now returned to Bugia, 
where he continued to preach, in 
defiance of the resistance previously 
shown to him on the occasion of his 
former visits. He did not long es- 
cape the fury of the people. ‘They 
turned him forth from the town, and 
beat him and stoned him. On the 
following night—for so says the ac- 
count of Nicholas de Pax, Bovillus, 
and others—some Genoese met- 


chants, amongst whom were Stephen 
Colon and Luis de Pastorga, coming 
from the coast of Tunis, perceived 
a large light, in the form of a pyra- 
mid, which seemed to rise up out 


of large stones. They anchored 
there, and on reaching the shore, 
found the body of Raymond, still 
sensible. They instantly begged 
the body from the authorities, and 
having received permission, took it 
on board ship, and continued their 
journey homeward. Raymond was 
treated well by all, but, two days 
afterwards, died from the effects of 
his injuries, on arriving at Portopi, 
near Palma, the port of Majorca. 
His death took place, according to 
some, on the 3rd July, 1315; to 
others, 30 June, 1315. Be that as 
it may, he was eighty years of age 

a man who had devoted all the 
latter portion of his life to a good 
work ; but, despised by all in his 
lifetime, he died poor, disheartened, 
and discouraged by the failure of 
his enterprise, only to be venerated 
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after his death by all who knew 
him or read his numerous works. 
The Genoese arrived at Palma, and 
anchored in the bay, in order to get 
some supplies before proceeding on 
their journey. Proud to be the pos- 
sessors of the body of the blessed 
Raymond, they said nothing of it to 
the citizens, but wished to convey 
the corpse to Genoa. As they, 
however, prepared to depart, the 
ship would not proceed further, and, 
in great alarm, they were eventually 
obliged to make public’ the sad 
news of their freight, and give up 
the body to the authorities. Then 
the viceroy, and the nobility, and the 
principal inhabitants, accompanied 
by the jurats and the clergy, formed 
a procession, and conveyed the 
corpse to the church of Sta, Eulalia, 
and laid it in the ancestral chapel 
of San. Marco. ‘The Franciscans, 
however, soon begged the body, as 
Raymond was a member of their 
order, and placed it in the church 
of San Francisco. His tomb lies in 
a chapel on the north side of the 
nave, and is a fine Gothic structure. 
Grotesque animals support seven 
niches, the respective canopies of 
which are formed by two angels in 
each, holding crowns, on which are 
carved types of astrology, geometry, 
music, arithmetic, rhetoric, logic, and 
grammar. An illustration of the 
tomb is given in Mut’s “ History of 
the Kingdom of Majorca,” edited 
by Sres. Bover and Moragues. 
On Monday, the 5th of December, 
16t1, a special visit was made to 
the chapel containing his body, in 
order to identify it for the purpose 
of canonisation. ‘The syndic from 
Rome, and the authorities of Palma, 
in the presence of witnesses duly 
appointed, proceeded in procession, 
and, having arrived at the chapel, 
caused the marble sepulchre to be 
opened, and then the wooden coffin 
which was deposited therein. Having 
exhumed the relics, they carried 
them in procession to the high altar, 
singing the “ Deus tuorum militum.” 
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A dense crowd now formed around 
them, so that they were obliged to 
order the people to leave the 
church. The doctor and others 
then examined the remains, and de- 
clared them to be those of the mar- 
tyr. Besides a few blows inflicted 
on the rest of the body, there were 
four on the head, two of which 
were, they said, occasioned by 
stones. One of these was on the 
forehead, another on the left eye- 
brow. The other two were sword- 
cuts ; one of these was distinguished 
on the upper part of the head, the 
other on the os petrosum. ‘That he 
was venerated at an early period is 
shown by the fact, that in the Do- 
minican convent at Palma, now de- 
stroyed, was found a book entitled 
“Ars Metaphysicalis,” in which is 
inserted the “Officium Gloriosi et 
Sanctissimi Martyris Magistri Ray- 
mundi Lullii.” 

But it was not long before the 
doctrine of his works was called in 
question. This opposition was 
headed by the Dominicans. This 
order denied the doctrine of the 
immaculate conception, which the 
Franciscans stoutly defended. The 
inquisitor at that time was one 
Nicholas Aymerich, who belonged 
to the former order, and so he for- 
mally complained of Raymond Lull 
as aheretic. The relations of Ray- 
mond then complained to John of 
Aragon, who caused an examination 
to be made by the inquisitors of 
Barcelona, and twelve other doctors 
in theology, on the rgth May, 
1386. By the sentence of the 
court, Raymond Lull was acquitted 
from all blame. Another sentence 
in his favour was delivered at 
Avignon, under Antonio Riera, of 
Valencia, in 1395, on the inquiry 
into the bull of condemnation issued 
by Pope Gregory XI., which Ayme- 
rich alleged to have been issued. 
This document was, however, no- 
where to be found amongst the ar- 


chives of the Holy See. However, 
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Sr. Bart. Sureda, canon and dean 
of the diocese of Majorca, and 
Vicar-General Juan Figaros, and 
others, rendered testimony to the 
fidelity of the copy of this sentence 
at Avignon ; and in 1600, Gregory 
Fortessa, Vicar-General, and Mel- 
chior Trias, notary public of Palma, 
declared, on royal authority, that 
this sentence was to be found in a 
private cabinet of the archives of 
the University of Majorca. 

Raymond Lull was a prolific wri- 
ter, but his works are not so nume- 
rous as some of his ardent admirers 
would wish to believe.' Alfonso de 
Proaza, in 1515, in a letter to a friar 
at Sienna, mentions the total num- 
ber at 488. Mut, in his history, 
says that Dr. Juan Lobet, who was 
professor of the art of Raymond 
Lull, in the University of Majorca, 
writes word that he has read more 
than 500 ; others assert that he wrote 
1000; Others even 3000 or 4000, 
Custurer, following the celebrated 
bibliographer, Don Nicholas Antonio, 
makes the number 321, and the 
catalogue, published at Mayence, 
313, of which 88 are chemical works, 
which we shall see reason for ex- 
cluding from the catalogue. How- 
ever, in dealing with these high num- 
bers, we must remember that many 
of his writings are very short, but 
are put down by authors as separate 
works, 

The works of Raymond Lull are 
thus classed by Alphonso de Proaza. 
His art, 60; grammar and rhetoric, 
7; logic, 23; understanding, 7 ; 
memory, 4; the will, 8; morality 
and polity, 12; jurisprudence, 7 ; 
philosophy and physic, 32; meta- 
physics, 26 ; mathematics, including 
works on music, and instruments of 
music, 19; medicine, 21; chemis- 
try, 49 ; theology, 153 ; and spiritual 
books, 60. We may not accept all 
these works as genuine, but un- 
doubtedly there still remain the 
larger portion of Raymond’s works 
only in MS., and this list only serves 
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to shew the subjects upon which he 


wrote. The question next arises, 
was Raymond Lull an alchemist, 
and did he write the chemical works 
attributed to him? If we look care- 
fully at these writings, we shall ob- 
serve the.following facts tending to 
disprove their authenticity :— 

1. He speaks against the success 
of alchemy. 

2. The books attributed to him 
are dated too late to be consistent 
with the time of his life. For ex. 
ample, we find, that though he died 
in 1315, there are works attributed 
to him dated 1357, 1349, 1333, 
1319, in “ Regno Angliz sub Ro- 
berto Rege,” 1355, 1363. &c. 

3. He makes mention of Robert 
or Rupert, king of England during 
these dates just quoted, as well as 
Prince Charles, King Edward of 
Woodstock, and Queen Eleanor. 

4. Because at no period of his 
life can we reconcile a journey to 
England with other dates already 
fixed. 

Who the author of these chemical 
works was we have no means of de- 
termining. We know, however, that 
they must be very early works after 
Raymond’s death; for they are, ap- 
parently, written originally in Cata- 
lan, and translated into Latin at a 
subsequent period. For example, 
we will quote the concluding words 
of the “ Testamentum Novissimum,” 
according te the MS. in the Sloane 
collection of the British Museum :'— 

“ Fecimus Nostrum Testamentum, 
per Voluntatem de A., in Insula 
Angliz in Ecclesia Sanctee Catarinze, 
apud London, versus partem castri 
ante Thamisiam, regnante Rege Ed- 
wardo de Wodestoke, per gratiam 
Dei, in cujus manus mittimus in cus- 
todiam per voluntatem de Apraesens 
Testamentum, anno post Incarnatio- 
nem Domini 1332, cum omnibus suis 
voluminibus, que nominata fuerint in 
presenti testamento cum Cantilena, 
qu sequitur, Alleluia Dei gratia. 
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Translatum fuit presens Testamen- 
tum de lingua Catholonica, anno 
gratiz, 1443, 6 Junii, apud London, 
in prioratu Sancti Bartholomzi.” 

This cantilena, or poema, upon 
alchemy, Sr. Rossellé thinks to be the 
work of Raymond Lull, and deduces 
the argument from it that he was an 
alchemist.? He gives it in full, and 
says that the MS. from which he 
took his copy was in the library of 
the Balearic Isles, having been taken 
from the convent of St. Domingo, at 
Palma, now destroyed. It was on 
xiv. century paper, and in a book 
containing the “ Desconsuelo,” and 
other works of Raymond, in prose.® 
He has no doubt whatever of its 
authenticity, although it has no date 
attached to it. But the MS. is incom- 
plete, for in that in the British Mu- 
seum there are four more stanzas, 
expressly stating that it belonged to 
the “Testamentum Novissimum,” 
quoted above, the date of which is 
incorrect, with the belief that Ray- 
mond Lull was the author of it. 
There are two more arguments to 
be used against the authorship of 
these works. One is, the use of the 
adjective majoricanus, as applied to 
Raymond, the usual adjective being 
majoricensis ; the other is, the> style 
of these works, which is not the same 
as that of which there is no doubt. 
Many of them do not begin with an 
invocation to God. The reasoning 
is more at length, and the tables are 
less geometrical in form than the 
real works of Lull. The catalogue, 
published at Mayence, gives the title 
of a work, being “ An History when 
and why Raymond crossed over 
into England to Visit King Robert.” 
The work is, unfortunately, not to 
be found in MS. or in print; but 
some argument might be made from 
it as to the probable author of many 
of these works attributed to Ray- 
mond Lull. 

Many of the poems of Lull are 
inexpressibly beautiful, rendered 
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more pithy by the force and terse- 
ness of the language in which they 
were written. Of the more beauti- 
ful, we may signalise the “ Desco- 
nort,” or “ Desconsuelo,” of which 
much has been quoted above, and 
the “Cant d’en Ramon,” striking 
from its simplicity of form and ful- 
ness of meaning. ‘This latter poem 
consists of fourteen stanzas, in which 
he describes his sin, his conversion, 
the foundation of the college of 
Miramar, his prayers to God to aid 
his endeavours, his conviction that 
He will come to judge the world 
who was created to save it: weeping 
then will be of no avail, pardon for 
sin must be sought. He also de 
scribes his discovery of his “ Art,” to 
further Christ’s cause ; how, through 
the Cross and the Virgin, the queen 
of sinners, his heart is become a 
house of loves, and his eyes foun- 
tains of weeping between joy and 
grief; his poverty, and the contempt 
with which he is visited, no one 
knowing or loving him; his wish 
to die in a sea of loves, but first to 
have aid granted to him in preaching 
the Gospel, and concludes the poem 
with a glorification of God. The 
greatest work of Raymond Lully is, 
undoubtedly, his “ Art,” which, 
though now lost sight of, was, after 
his death, very famous, and served 
as a text-book to the schools of 
Lullistas. Among the more devoted 
of his followers we find Fr. Bernard 
de la Vineta, Henricus Cornelius 
Agrippa, Jordanus Brunus de Noli, 
Valerius de Valerius, Don Juan Lo- 
bet, Canon Antonio Bellver. Many 
of these wrote commentaries upon 
some portions of his works. 

It seems curious that a man who 
was reckoned illustrious in his life- 
time, and was certainly famous, by 
his works, for many years and in 
many countries after his death, 
should have sunk in the present 


day almost into insignificance. Be- 
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self to his remarkable life, there are 
good reasons for asserting that, in 
all probability, Raymond Lull was 
the inventor of the mariner’s com- 
pass. But little is known or decided 
respecting this invention, Flavio 
Gioja, of Amalfi, however, is most 
generally spoken of as the originator 
of this instrument, which has had 
such a marvellous effect upon com- 
merce and geographical knowledge. 
Some time before Flavio Gioja 
flourished, however, we find men- 
tion, in Raymond Lull’s writings, of 
the polar direction of the magnet. 
His book “ De Contemplatione,” 
finished at Paris before 1275, espe- 
cially mentions it. It is important 
to quote these passages: “ Videmus 
marinarios se dirigere per stellam 
polarem.”' Again: “ Sicut acus per 
naturam vertitur ad septentrionem 
dum sit tacta a magnete.”’ Again : 
“Ratione cujus acus se vertit ad 
rectitudinem aquilonis per tactum 
magnetis.”*> Again: Sicut acus nau- 
tica dirigit marinarios in sud navi- 
gatione. ..... Nam sicut est 
naturale aeni, Domine, se vertere 
ad aquilonem per naturam magnetis 
& qua est tacta.”"* Upon these pas- 
sages Sr. Don Antonio Pascual ob- 
serves that they are laid down as 
facts already known; but any care- 
ful reader of Raymond’s works will 
have observed that he often speaks 
of things as already known for the 
sake of argument. In his work, 
“Dels Antichs Comensamens de 
Astronomia,”> of which there is a 
MS. in the British Museum, he 
alludes in clear language to the 
virtue of the needle, as well as in 
his work, “ Felix de las Maravelles 
del Orbe,”* mentioning especially its 
pointing to the South Pole —“ Felix, 
dix lo filosof, ’asaman ha virtut 
per la qual la agulla se gira a la 
tresmuntana et a migjorn,” &c. 

The silence of writers about this 
discovery is an argument in favour 
of Raymond Lull. But few other 





t Chap. 117, no. 13. 
4 Chap. 291, 17. 





2 Chap. 129, no. Ig. 
5 Add. 16,433, folio 36. 








3 Chap. 117, no. 23. 
6 Add. 16,428, folio 57. 
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claimants have since arisen ; and this 
may arise from the fact that it was 
thought to be the invention of a 
Majorcan soon after Raymond’s 
death, and then, when his work 
became so hidden from the world, 
little more could be written about 
it. At a very early period Italians 
came to Majorca to study the works 
of Raymond Lull, and hence Flavio 
Gioja may have obtained the re- 
putation of the discovery. From 
the earliest times downwards the 
Majorcans were great navigators, and 
contributed as much to the science 
as to the practice. In 1415, Prince 
Henry of Portugal founded a school 
of navigation at Sagres, near Cape 
St. Vincent, and we are told that he 
sent to Majorca for a man to teach 
the art. We are told that the name 
of this individual was one “ James, 
well-versed in navigation and in the 
art of making instruments and maps, 
whom this prince caused to come 
from Majorca, to teach sciences in 
an academy which he founded for 
that purpose.” Another edition, 
however, of the work just quoted, 
omits the name “ James,” and merely 
mentions the man as a Majorcan. 
There is some reason for supposing 
Gabriel Valseca to have been the 
head of the academy. In the pos- 
session of the Count de Monte- 
negro, in the villa, called “ Raxa,” 
near Palma, is a collection of various 
objects of antiquity, &c., founded by 
the late Cardinal Desping. In one 
of these rooms is a nautical chart by 
Valseca, which formerly belonged to 
Amerigo Vespuccio. This map is 
signed “ Gabriel de Valseca, li feta en 
Malorcha, afiy, 1438.” All the world, 
as then known, is correctly marked 
upon the map, as well the direction 
of certain winds, and facts relating to 
the people of the various countries. 
Communication between people was 
at that time very slow, and, there- 
fore, it is at least probable that the 


' Hist. des Voyages, La Haye, 1747, vol 


2 Folio 47. 3 Nos. 154 & 154-9. 
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man who could possess such know- 
ledge as to enable him to draw this 
chart must have visited some of the 
countries himself, and probably fitted 
himself to become the head of Prince 
Henry’s school of navigation. Be 
that as it may, however, it is certain 
that the art of navigation was in a 
high state of cultivation amongst the 
Majorcans at a very early period, 
to which, no doubt, the works of Lull 
had contributed. In the work, above 
quoted, entitled “ Felix de las Mara- 
velles,"? Raymond Lull distinctly 
states his belief in the fact that there 
must be a continent in the other 
hemisphere opposite to ours. And 
so also in two passages of the work 
entitled, ‘“‘ Questiones per artem 
Demonstrativam Solubiles.* In these 
passages he states that the flux and 
reflux of the tide in the great sea, 
or the Sea of England, as he calls 
it, Owes its origin to the sphe- 
rical form of the earth, and that the 
sea would swallow up one piece of 
land if it had not affetite towards 
another in the opposite hemisphere. 
Thus the balance of land and sea is 
preserved. 

Seftor Rossellé points out a 
curious coincidence between the 
name of Christopher Columbus, or 
Colon and Esteban Colon, who car- 
ried the body of Raymond Lull away 
from Bugia in company with Luis 
Pastora.* These wanted to have 
carried the body to Genoa, where 
Raymond had left many of his 
works and was much held in venera- 
tion. It is not without the range 
of probability that this Stephen or 
Esteban Colon belonged to the 
same family as the celebrated 
Christopher Columbus, and _ that 
this latter obtained his idea of found- 
ing a new world from the writings 
of Lull. Anyhow, during Christo- 
pher Columbus studies in Portugal, 
he must have familiarised himself 
with all that had been written by 


. 1. book i. chap. i. p. 4, note. 
4 Olias Kimadas, p 87, note, 
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Majorcans, on the subject, and, 
amongst others, with the works of 
Raymond Lull. 

Though Dr. Chalmers says his 
works are not worth reading, Ray- 
mond Lull was a remarkable man 
and a benefactor to mankind. One 
cannot but admire the self-denial 
with which he gave up his position 
and property, no mean ones, after 
his confession ; his untiring energy 
and unflagging zeal in the further- 
ance of his cause, and when people 
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and princes failed him, and he sank 
into poverty and contempt, still he 
put his trust in his crucified Saviour, 
and at the age of 79 journeyed into 
Africa to preach the gospel. Wher- 
ever he was, his motto seemed to 
be that of the writer of the hymn 
“In Laudismo Sanctze Civicis :” 

Tecum volo vulnerari, 

Te libenter amplexari 

Tu cruce desidero. 


L. HAILsTONE, JUNR. 





YOUTH AND AGE. 


YEARS make not age; the head may gleam in white, 
Yet youth twine verdure round the heart ; below 
The drift may smile the flowers; the genial glow 

Of Spring-tide melting even the Winter’s might. 


White hairs may come in youth ; 


the heart be old ; 


No blossoms deck the early-frozen mould. 
Keep the heart young! the conscience crystal-clear ! 
So shall sweet Summer smile throughout the year ! 
Faint not because of trouble ! let the sun 
3e present to thy thought, the clouds though black, 
To-morrow haply from the present’s track 
Shall glide, and radiance and thy life be one! 
Were pleasure but thy handmaid, all thy hours 


Her smile would pall! the couch soon sickens piled with flowers ! 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D. 1189 TO 1870. 


(no5,) A.D. 1767.—LorD Lir- 
FORD, (James Hewitt.)' The Hewitts 
were a family of humble position in 
the north of England, until the 
middle of the last century. Their 
first introduction into mercantile 
society was through William Hewitt, 
a silk mercer and draper* in the 
county of Cumberland, who, in 
1744, attained the summit of his 
ambition in becoming Mayor of the 
city of Coventry. His eldest son, 
James, the subject of this memoir, 
was born in 1709, and gave, from 
his earliest years, assurances of 
those abilities which were destined, 
later on, to win for him a coronet 
and the woolsack. His father, see- 
ing his partiality for “the law,” 
bound him, as an apprentice, to an 
attorney, at whose desk he laboured 
for several years. The drudgery 
of this branch of the profession was, 
however, not suited to his tastes. 
Having acquired much practical in- 
formation in the attorney’s office, 
he was enabled the more readily to 
comprehend the mysteries of the 
law ; to become a barrister was to 
enter, perhaps, on the path to pro- 
motion ; and having enrolled his 
mame accordingly as a law student 
on the books of the Middle Temple, 
he was called to the bar in 1742, be- 
ing then, thirty-three years of age. 
His first act was to join his circuit, 
upon which he soon took a leading 
place. Nothing beyond the ordinary 
circuit business occurred until 1752 


and 53, when the country was dis- 
turbed by many riotous assemblages, 
caused by the passing of an act alter- 
ing the Kalendar as it was then re- 
ceived by the English people. To the 
vulgar the alteration appeared to be a 
dark and deadly sin ; no less, in fact, 
than the relapsing of the whole coun- 
try into the errors of the Church of 
Rome. To the anxious inquirer into 
the records of past ages, nothisig can 
be more perplexing than an erro- 
neous system of chronology. It was 
plain that the legal years in the old 
style, as century succeeded century,, 
were falling away from the true astro- 
nomical year ; for the “Julian Kalen- 
dar,” in fixing the year at 365 days. 
six hours, had given to it eleven 
minutes and eleven seconds more 
than the true astronomical year,which. 
consists of 365 days, five hours, forty- 
eight-minutes, and forty-nine seconds. 
This error was so manifest in the six- 
teenth century, that the Council of 
Trent recommended a reformation 
of the Kalendar, which Pope Gregory 
XIII. accordingly caused to be 
carried into effect. Had he not 
done so, the 1st of January would, 
in the course of ages, by reason 
of the annual errors of eleven. 
minutes, fall on the longest day 
in the year. The pontiff entrusted. 
the complicated and perplexing 
work of correcting those errors to 
the great Jesuit astronomer, Cla- 
vius.* 

By the statute of the 24 Geo. IL.,, 





1 Nore, that although in the period of Lord Lifford’s chancellorship, which ex- 


tended from 1767,to 1789, were comprised the most startling events of Irish history, yet 
as the great discussions which took place thereon were confined to the House of Com- 
mons, of which Lord Clare was then a member, the consideration of these subjects is 
postponed to his life, which we expect, in our August number, in great part to give. 

2 Vide Playfair’s Family Antiquities ; Lodge’s Peerage a 

8 Histoire de la Compagnie de Jesus, par Creteneau Joly, vol. ii. pp. 320, 321. 
For the fullest information on this most interesting of subjects, vide Alban Butler's Lives 
vol. x. p. 364, note to St. Teresa’s day. Also Wheatley on the Book of Common 
Prayer, chap. i. 
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chap. 23, it was enacted that the 
year, which before that time, in En- 
gland and Ireland, had commenced 
on the 21st March, was thencefor- 
ward to be computed to begin on 
the 1st January, and the error of 
eleven days was swept away. The 
change caused great rioting in En- 
gland, and, as we may well believe, 
those who denounced the alteration 
did not confine their scientific and 
theological arguments to idle words. 
The bar profited by the excitement, 
indictments were multiplied, and the 
old adage may have been brought to 
the minds of “ the strollers” on cir- 
cuit, that “ it is a bad wind that blows 
nobody good.” 

Hewitt was now (1754) ambitious 
of parliamentary honours; but having 
been unsuccessful in a contest for 
the city of Coventry, he confined 
himself for some years to the prac- 
tice of his profession. He was ap- 
pointed sergeant in 1755, and once 
again stood for Coventry, in 1761, 
and was returned. A follower of 
Mr. Pitt, Hewitt was opposed to the 
ministry, whose policy deprived En- 
gland of her North-American colo- 
nies. It was in March, 1764, that 
Mr. Grenville, then First Lord of the 
Treasury,’ submitted to the House 
of Commons various resolutions re- 
specting new duties to be levied on 
foreign goods imported into the colo- 
nies. These were followed by an- 
other and fatal resolution for raising 
a “direct” revenue from the colo- 
nies, by imposing a stamp duty, with 
the offer, however, of substituting 
any other equally productive tax 
which the colony might prefer. This 
intimation was resented as a menace, 
and the measures proposed by the 
minister were resisted by the Ameri- 
cans. But the Stamp Act was car- 


ried, notwithstanding their resistance. 
Serjeant Hewitt voted against the 
measure, 


“TI rejoice,” said his 
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1 Jones's History of England, vol. i. chap. ii. p. 35, 37, 38. 
2 State Trials ; Jones’s History of England, vol. i. p. 33. 
3 Parliamentary Debates (England) from 1764, p. 175. 
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leader, Mr. Pitt, “ that America has 
resisted : three millions of people so 
dead to all feelings of liberty as 
voluntarily to submit to be slaves 
would have been fit to make slaves 
of all the rest.” 

Meanwhile,? a question was now 
brought under public discussion, 
involving one of the most important 
points relative to the liberty of the 
subject which had been agitated 
since the Revolution, namely, the 
legality of general warrants. Mr. 
Wilkes, M.P. for Aylesbury, had 
attacked in a series of papers, called 
the “‘ North Briton,” all the measures 
of the Government. The language 
was full of coarse invective and scur- 
rilous ribaldry. A general warrant 
was issued on the 26th April, 1763, 
by Lord Halifax, one of the princi- 
pal Secretaries of State, commanding 
the apprehension of the authors, 
printers, and publishers, of these 
seditious papers ; and the house of 
Mr. Wilkes was, in consequence, en- 
tered in the night by three king’s 
messengers, who seized his papers 
and his person. 

On the 13th February, 1764, a 
motion was brought before the 
House of Commons, to the effect that 
the general warrant, just described, 
was illegal. Mr. Pitt denounced it 
as such, while the administration 
opposed the consideration of the 
question, on the grounds that the 
House was about deciding a point 
of law just then at argument in the 
courts of justice. A division was 
taken, and the motion rejected by 
a majority of 232 against 218, Mr. 
Pitt and Serjeant Hewitt voting in 
the minority.* 

The next question in which the 
Serjeant, who, it appears, was a 
miserable debater, took part was 
concerning the practice of the Attor- 
ney-general filing informations ex 
officio, instead of proceeding by the 
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ordinary process of indictment. The 
motion, which was lost, had been 
moved in the house by Mr. Calvert, 
and seconded by Serjeant Hewitt, 
who stated the abuse and the dan- 
ger of filing informations ex officio, 
“ but (the reporter sarcastically adds) 
in so cold a manner that the mo- 
tion may be said to have received no 
material support from his speech.”” 

In 1766, Mr. Pitt, who had been 
ereated Earl of Chatham, took office 
in the coalition ministry as Lord 
Privy Seal. In the same year, 
Hewitt, a vacancy occurring, was 
appointed one of the Puisne Judges 
of the King’s Bench, andsome months 
after, through the powerful interest 
of the Earl, was created Chancellor 
of Ireland (on the death of Lord 
Bowers), and he was also raised to 
the peerage by the title of Baron 
Lifford, to which the dignity of Vis- 
count was added in 1781. The 
Prime Minister (the Duke of Graf- 
ton), in speaking of this appoint- 
ment, says, that Lord Lifford “ ac- 
cepts the seal with very good dis- 
position to discharge properly the 
great trust put into his hands, His 
learning as a lawyer sanctioned our 
expectations. He was a true Whig, 
and bore a character to which all 
parties gave their assent of respect, 
and though his speeches in parlia- 
ment were long, and without elo- 
quence, they were replete with ex- 
cellent matter and learning in the 
law.” 

The new Chancellor was about to 
enter on the duties of office at a 
time when the Catholics of Ireland 
were making great struggles to 
lighten the load with which they 
had been weighed down for cen- 
turies. A Catholic committee hav- 
ing been formed, one of their body, 
Lord Taaffe, accompanied by the 
Rev. John Carpenter, D.D., a Roman 
Catholic priest (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin), waited on Lord 


1 Parliamentary Debates. 
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Lifford, for the purpose of enlisting, 
before he should have crossed over 
to Ireland, his sympathies in their 
behalf. He had long been hostile 
to the oppressive policy adopted 
by England towards her North 
American colonies, and it was be- 
lieved that he was equally opposed 
to the penal code. On the roth 
of December 1767, Dr. Carpenter, 
then m London, wrote to the 
Catholic Committee in Dublin as 
follows * 

“IT have the express command 
from his lordship (Lord Taaffe), to 
communicate the steps he has taken 
since the rath. The next day he 
waited on your new Chancellor, Lord 
Lifford, with whom he conversed 
for a considerable time on the affairs 
of Ireland. He (Lord Taaffe) as- 
sured him with his usual plainness. 
and sincerity, that he had quitted 
his family and friends, and under- 
taken, at this advanced time of his: 
life, a long and toilsome journey, 
with no other view than to obtain 
some relief for his poor distressed 
countrymen. He spoke very freely, 
as well as feelingly, to the Chan- 
cellor of the rigour of the penal 
laws, and of the refusal given to the 
Elegit bill, and dwelt a good deak 
upon some facts to which he hap- 
pens to bea witness in the south, 
the fatal effects of those troubles, 
and the violent party rage which 
had been the cause of them. He 
concluded with an earnest request 
that he (the Chancellor), would use 
every possible means of informing 
himself of the true state of the 
country (Ireland). 

“The substance of what the 
Chancellor said during the long 
conversation was, that he was fully 
determined to open his ears to any 
information necessary for the impar- 
tial adminstration of justice ; that 
the refusal of granting any other 
security to Catholics for money lent 


2 Journal of the Duke of Grafton. 


8 O’Conncr’s MSS., continuation of the History of the Irish Catholics; Dal on’s 


Archbishops of Dublin, p. 474-476. 





















































































































































































































































but a personal and precarious one, 
was both unreasonable and cruel ; 
and that a mitigation of the rigour 
of some penal laws already seemed 
to be intended, from the late deter- 
mination of the Chancellor here, in 
the case of Hobson v. Marsh. 

“Lord Taaffe was extremely well 
pleased with his visit, and went 
directly to court. Here the Queen 
took particular notice of him ; she 
congratulated him on his recovery 
from the gout, told him the King 
had spoken to her of him, and con- 
tinued for some time conversing to 
him in German. 

“ At this time he again met with 
Lord Lifford, by whom he was 
accosted in a very friendly manner. 
From the acquaintance with the 
Chancellor, which he will endeavour 
to improve, my lord has great ex- 
pectations. He is now abroad every 
day from morning until night, and 
is determined to omit no opportunity 
of engaging the interest of the great 
while he remains here. Besides the 
visits he makes, he regularly attends 
at the levées of the court, and at 
the assemblies of the several ambas- 
sadors, so that I shall hereafter en- 
joy but very little of his company. 
This account of his progress here, 
he still positively asserts, must not 
be communicated by you to any 
except the three persons he men- 
tioned in a former letter.” 

The Chancellor left, soon after 
this interview with Lord Taaffe, for 
Dublin, and yet so dismal was the 
feeling of prejudice, at the time, 
against the Catholics, that nothing 
was done in their favour until 1771, 
when an act was passed (11 and 12 
George III. chap. xxi. secs. 1-5) ena- 
bling a Catholic to take a long lease 
of fifty acres of bog, “and one half 
an acre of arable land as a site for 
a house, or for the purpose of 
delving for gravel, or limestone, 
for manure, next adjoining to such 
bog, and to hold the same at such 
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rent as shall be agreed upon be- 
tween him and the owner of such 
bog, for any term of years not exceed- 
ing sixty-one years, the law made to 
prevent the further growth of Popery 
to the contrary notwithstanding ” 
(sec. 5,) “ Provided always. . 

that this act shall not extend to any 
bog lying within one mile of a town.” 

In the same year the Chancellor 
was appointed, by 11 and 12 George 
III. chap. xiii., a commissioner for 
the improvement of the new street 
“called, in the whole or in part, 
Sackville-street (in the city of Dub- 
lin), and sometimes called, in the 
whole or in part, The Mall.” 

In 1773, he presided:in the House 
of Lords, when a bill was brought 
into parliament for the purpose of 
laying a tax of two shillings in the 
pound on the income of Irish absen- 
tee landlords, who would not reside 
in Ireland at least six months in 
each year. The measure was ex- 
ceedingly popular, and the govern- 
ment, supporting it as an open ques- 
tion, rose greatly in public favour ; 
but the violent opposition of the 
great landowners, many of whom 
lived altogether in England, pre- 
vailed, and the bill was rejected.' 
This was not the first absentee-tax 
attempted to be imposed in Ire- 
land. Lord Coke thus alludes to a 
statute which, though never printed, 
is nevertheless on the roll of the Acts 
of Parliament :*—“ There is an Act 
made in England, in 3rd Richard II. 
[nu. 42, Rot. Par.] worthy of remem- 
brance, which never was yet printed. 
It is enacted, that all manner of per- 
sons whatsoever, who have lands or 
tenements, offices or other livings, 
ecclesiasticall or temporall, within 
Ireland, shall reside or dwell upon 
the same. And that all such as have 
there any castles or forts, shall fortifie 
the same, and furnish it with men 
able for defence, and thereupon also 
dwell. And if they at any time de- 
part, then, during their absence, to 


1 Haverty’s Eistory of Ireland, 704. 


4 Coke’s Institutes, book iv. chap. Ixxvi., p. 356. 
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appoint some able to supply his 
room, otherwise the governor to dis- 
pose of half their living. See the Act 
at large, necessary to be put in execu- 
tion in these days.” After the lapse 
of one hundred and sixty years, the 
Absentee Act of 28th Henry VIIL, 
chapter 3 (reciting the mischiefs occa- 
sioned by the absence of persons 
having lands in Ireland), was passed, 
and thereby the estates of many ab- 
sentees were entirely confiscated. 
The amount of money annually 
drawn by absentee proprietors from 
England, and spent elsewhere, from 
the Revolution to the present day, 
has never been more than a mere 
fraction of the annual rental of 
the country landlords, while from 
Ireland, during the same time, enor- 
mous sums' have been annually with- 
drawn. 

In 1777, the Chancellor was in 
his place, in the House of Lords, 
when the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl 
of Buckingham, announced that an 
alliance had just been formed be- 
tween the rebellious American colo- 
nies and the French government ; 
and made an unsuccessful appeal for 
support to his Majesty’s faithful 
people of Ireland. In the month of 
January, 1778, American independ- 
ence was acknowledged by France, 
and this acknowledgment was imme- 
diately followed by a relaxation of 
the penal laws, and by the raising of 
an army of “volunteers.” These, 
enrolled for the first time in Belfast, 
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and next throughout the whole of 
Ireland, amounted to over forty thou- 
sand men, unpaid, self-clothed, self- 
organised, and instructed in military 
discipline by their own countrymen 
who had returned from the American 
war. 

In 1780, the armies of France, 
aided by the American patriots, pre- 
vailed over those of England, and 
the independence of the United 
States was the result.” 

The journals of the Upper House 
in those times, as well as the reports 
of the speeches of the peers, are 
meagre and few, and the Chancellor, 
though voted a thousand a-year ex- 
tra, appears to have done little to 
merit this acknowledgment of his 
services and labours. Of those times, 
the most brilliant in Irish history ; 
of the Volunteers of ’82; of the 
struggles in the House of Commons ; 
of Gratton, of Flood, of Hussey* 
Burgh, of Saurin, of FitzGibbon, and 
of a host of others who took part for 
and against in that struggle for Irish 
independence, we shall have occa- 
sion, when writing the Life of the 
next Chancellor (Lord Clare), more 
fully to speak. Suffice it here to say, 
that both Houses met on Monday, 
the 27th of May,1782. The people 
were entirely ignorant of the decision 
which the government of Great 
Britain had arrived at respecting 
their claims. 

On the morning of that memor- 
able day, writes Sir Jonah Barring- 


1 Note,—The absentee rental amounted, in 1691, to £136,018 ; in 1729, to£627,799 ; 


in 1782, to £2,223,222; in 1783, to £1,608,932: in 1804. to £3,000,000; in 1830, to 
£ 4,000,000 ; in 1838, to £5,000,000; in 1870, to £6,000,000. One of the great evils of 
absenteeism is said to be the consolidation of farms and the conversion of tillage-land 
into pasture, an evil of which Lord Coke thus speaks (Co. Lit. 85, b.) :—** Agriculture 
and tillage are greatly respected by the common law. Now the common law prefers 
‘arable land before all others, and it appears by 4th Henry VII., chap. 19, that six 
inconveniences are introduced by subversion or conversion of arable land into pasture, 
tending to two deplorable consequences. The first inconvenience is the increase of 
idleness, the root and cause of all mischief. Second—Depopulation and decrease of 
populous towns, and maintenance of only two or three herdsman, who keep beasts in 
lieu of great numbers of strong and able men. _Third—Churches, for want of inhabi- 
tants, run to ruin and are destroyed. Fourth—The service of God is neglected. Fifth— 
Injury and wrong done to patrons and curates. Sixth—The defence of the land (for the 
want of men strong and inured to labour) against foreign enemies weakened and im- 
‘paired.” 

2 Sir Jonah Barrington’s Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation, chap. ii. p, 21. 
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ton, the volunteers were under arms 
at an early hour. Their artillery, 
under the orders of James Napper 
Tandy, were stationed along the 
quays and commanded all the 
bridges, while the regular troops 
in treble file lined the streets for 
the passage of the Lord Lieutenant, 
from the Castle to the entrance of 
the House of Lords. At length 
His Excellency,’ “accompanied in 
his state-coach by the Earl of Charle- 
mont and Westmeath,” proceeded 
to deliver the anxiously expected 
speech. The ceremonial was gor- 
geous. The peers in their robes, the 
bishops in their rochets and white sur- 
plices, and the peeresses sparkling 
with diamonds, each filled the places 
assigned for them. At length, after 


a long suspense, the sound of mar- 
shal music and the cheers of the 
»multitude from without, informed 
those within the House that His 
Excellency had arrived.’ 


“The 
doors were then flung open, and 
his Grace entered, the Earl of Clan- 
ricarde carrying the cap of mainte- 
nance, the Earl of Westmeath the 
sword of state, and two noblemen’s 
sons bearing the train of the royal 
obe. His Grace, making his congé 
to the throne, ascended the same, 
and seated himself in the chair of 
state under the canopy, all the lords, 
spiritual and temporal, standing in 
their places uncovered, until their 
lordships took their seats. 

“The Lord Chancellor, kneel- 
ing, conferred with his Grace the 
Lord Lieutenant, and then, stand- 
ing on the right hand of the chair 
of state, commanded the yeoman 
usher of the black rod to repair to 
the House of Commons, and ac- 
quaint the Commons that it was his 
Grace’s, the Lord Lieutenant’s, plea- 
sure that they attend him immediate- 
ly in the House of Peers. And the 
Commons being come, they, with 


_— 
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their speaker,.were conducted to 
the bar with the usual ceremonies, 
when his Grace made a speech to 
both Houses of Parliament as 
follows :— 

“My Lords and Gentlemen,—It 
gives me the utmost satisfaction that 
the first time I have occasion to 
address you, I find myself enabled, 
by the magnanimity of the King, and 
the wisdom of the Parliament of 
Great Britain, to assure you that 
immediate attention has been paid 
to your representations, and that 
the British Legislature have con- 
curred in a resolution to remove 
the causes of your discontents and 
jealousies, and are united in a desire 
to gratify every wish expressed in 
your late address to the throne.” 
Having congratulated the House on 
some successes of the British navy 
in the West Indies, in Ceylon, and 
on the distant shores of the Coro- 
mandel, he thus proceeds :—“ By 
the papers which, in obedience to 
His Majesty’s commands, I have 
directed to be laid before you, you 
will receive the most convincing 
testimony of the cordial reception 
which your representations have 
met with from the legislature of 
Great Britain; but His Majesty, 
whose first and most anxious wish 
is to exercise his royal prerogative 


-in such a manner as may be most 


conductive to the welfare of his 
faithful subjects, has further com- 
manded me to assure you of his 
gracious disposition to give his. 
royal assent to Acts to prevent the 
suppression of Bills in the Privy 
Council of this kingdom, and the 
alteration of them anywhere.” 
“These benevolent intentions of 
his Majesty and the willingness of 
the Parliament of Great Britain to 
second his gracious purposes are 
unaccompanied by any stipulation 
whatever, 
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“ The good faith, the generosity, 
and the honour of this nation afford 
them the surest pledge of a corre- 
sponding disposition on your part to 
promote and perpetuate the har- 
mony, the stability, and the glory of 
the empire. 

“ On my own part, I entertain not 
the least doubt but that the same 
spirit which urged you to share the 
freedom of Great Britain will confirm 
you in your determination to share 
her fate also, standing or falling with 
the British empire.” 

His Excellency then withdrew and 
the house adjourned. On their re- 
assembling, after the space, as it 
were, of an hour,' “the Lord Chan- 
cellor reported his Grace’s speech, 
and the same being read, it was or- 
dered to be printed. Of what further 
occurred on that day in the House 
of Lords no record now remains ; 
not even in the “Life of Lord Charle- 
mont” is there to be found a solitary 
line on the dull debates of the here- 
ditary legislators. 

Lord Lifford, as speaker, remained 
until the house rose, late on the 
evening of that day ; he saw that the 
English interest could no longer be 
maintained. His feelings, we are 
informed, could not be restrained, 
and he is recorded’ as “ the only in- 
dividual who, in that moment of na- 
tional exultation, dared to raise his 
voice against the rights of Ireland. 
He seemed to apprehend that the 
total abandonment of the old rules 
of Irish promotion was unavoidable, 
and to foresee the invasion even of 
his own office (for ages the fortress 
of the English interest) by ambitious 
Irishmen, an event which actually 
took place shortly afterwards, when 
Lord Clare succeeded as Lord High 
Chancellor of Ireland.” 

From 1782 to 1788, the Lord 
Chancellor’s name is seldom met 
with, save as presiding in the House 
of Lords. Inthe autumn of this last- 
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mentioned year, George III. was 
attacked by insanity, and the Re- 
gency was conferred in England, 
clogged with many restrictions, on 
the Prince of Wales. The Irish par- 
liament, however, refused to be dic- 
tated to either by the English Par- 
liament or by the Minister. 

Great were the debates on this 
occasion in both Houses, An ad- 
dress was adopted in the House of 
Commons, offering the Vice-Royalty 
absolutely to the Prince of Wales 
during the illness of George III. On 
its being brought up to the Lords, the 
Chancellor not only voted but spoke 
against its adoption. The address 
runs as follows *— 


“ We, his Majesty’s dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the Commons of Ireland, beg leave to 
approach your Highness with hearts full of 
the most loyal and affectionate attachment 
to the person and government of your 
royal father, and to express the deepest 
and most grateful sense of the numerous 
blessings we have enjoyed under that illus- 
trious House, whose accession to the throne 
of these realms has established civil and 
commercial liberty on a basis which we 
trust will never be shaken, and to condole 
with your Royal Highness. upon the griev- 
ous malady with which it has pleased 
Heaven to afflict the best of sovereigns. 

“We have, however, the consolation of 
reflecting that the severe calamity hath not 
been visited upon us until the virtues of 
your Royal Highness have been so matured 
as to enable your Royal Highness to dis- 
charge the duties of the important trust, 
for the performance whereof the eyes of 
his Majesty’s subjects are directed to your 
Royal Highness. 

“ We therefore beg leave humbly to re- 
quest that you will be pleased to take upon 
you the Government of these realms during 
the continuance of his Majesty’s present in- 
disposition, and no longer, and under the 
style and title of Prince Regent of Ireland, 
in the name and on behalf of his Majesty, to 
exercise and administer, according to the 
laws and constitution of the Kingdom, all 
royal powers, jurisdictions, and preroga- 
tives, tothe crown and government thereof 
belonging. ’ 


From the adoption of this ad- 
dress there were several dissentients, 
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headed by the Lord Chancellor, and 
their ground of dissent was,— 


Because the address or requisition to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is an 
address requesting that he will be pleased 
to take upon him the government of these 
realms in such manner as therein is men- 
tioned, and to exercise and administer, 
according to the laws and constitution of 
this kingdom, all royal powers, jurisdic- 
tions, and prerogatives, to the Crown and 
Government thereof belonging, without any 
law or authority whatsoever that we know of 
authorising him so to do. 

2nd. Because we are apprehensive that 
the said address may be so construed to be 
a measure tending to disturb and weaken 
that great constitutional union whereby, 
as fully declared, specified, and enacted, in 
sundry Acts of Parliament, this realm of 
Ireland is for ever united and knit to the 
imperial Crown of England, and is a mem- 
ber appendant and rightfully belonging 
thereto. 

3rd. Because, though in every sentiment 
of affection and respect towards his Royal 
Highness, we hold ourselves equal to, and 
will not be exceeded by, any of those who 
join in the said address, or by any person 
whatever, and are, and ever shall be, ready 
to lay down our lives and fortunes in the 
support and maintenance of the august 
rights of our most gracious Sovereign, 
and of every member of his Royal and 
august family. 

We cannot pay any compliment to his 
Royal Highness, or to any one, at the ex- 
pense of what we consider as a great con- 
stitutional principle ; and we cannot there- 
fore join in the said address, which may, 
as we are apprehensive, bring difficulty and 
embarrassment upon his Royal Highness, 
already too much pressed by the great 
calamity which hath befallen our most 
gracious Sovereign, his royal father. 

Signed, 
LirFrorD, CHANCELLOR, AND FOURTEEN 
OTHER Peers.! 


The Lord Lieutenant having re- 
fused to forward the address which 
had been so voted, the Parliament, in 
consequence, appointed a commis- 
sion to present it to the prince, by 
whom it was most graciously re- 
ceived. Pitt was so exasperated at 
the conduct of the Irish parliament 
on this the regency question, that he 
never afterwards lost sight of his 


determination to deprive Ireland of 
her legislature.” 

Lord Lifford had now, in 1788, 
held the seals for a space of over 
twenty years, and he began to feel 
that the time was approaching for 
him to resign them into younger and 
abler hands. “ Possessed of small 
capacity, and singular simplicity of 
character, he was formal, credulous, 
and tedious, in his intercourse with 
the world. His letters to Lord 
Buckingham, written in a good, 
round, clerkly hand, are full of solemn 
platitudes and ceremonious civilities ; 
and whatever other qualities he pos- 
sessed, it cannot be inferred that 
he was a man of much mental vigour. 
Obsolete in manners and ideas, and 
living in the modes of a past age, he 
was respected for the sincerity of 
his disposition and the rectitude of 
his character, rather than for the 
strength and activity of his intellect. 
In his seventy-fourth year he came 
over to London to resign the seals 
to his Majesty, laden with the burden 
of years and hypocondriacal infirmi- 
ties ; yet, up to the last vacillating 
in his resolution. Lord Mornington, 
who met him at dinner at Pitt’s, 
during this visit, says, ‘I met old 
Lifford at dinner, at Pitt’s, and never 
saw him look in better health and 
spirits. He is, as you may well be- 
lieve, most generally quizzed in Lon- 
don.’” The letter, characteristic of 
the man, in which he announces his 
intention of resigning the seals, is as 
follows °— 


LorD LiFrorD To THE Marquis OF 
BUCKINGHAM. 
Royal Hotel, Pall-Mall, 

Saturday, August 30th, 1788. 
My veRY Goop Lorp,—My complaints 
at times to your Excellency, and my appre- 
hensions, expressed to you, that bodily weak- 
ness and the infirmities of old age were 
coming on me apace, will prevent your Ex- 
cellency from being much surprised when 
I tell you that my journey hither, which at 
first I thought would have relieved me, 
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hath served only to confirm me in the 
apprehensions I had conceived, that the 
hour of infirmity, which is an enemy to 
all exertion, and first slackens the course 
of business, was not far off. 

I now grow so clumsy and weak in my 
limbs, and so soon grow tired and fatigued 
toa degree painful to me, that although 
my mind seems as well as ever, yet I am 
sure that I cannot long do my duty; and 
there is nothing I dread so much as sitting 
upon a great seat of justice as a kind of 
ruin, and in a state of decay. In my 
seventy -fourth year I am not sure that 
avarice may not lay hold of me, and tempt 
me to stay where I am, until I feel or am 
made to feel, by being told that .I have 
stayed too long, and that peevishness, too, 
an attendant on old age, may not put an 
end to that command of temper which I 
have ever endeavoured to preserve; and 
that with such enemies to fair fame, I may 
soon impair and sully the character and 
esteem whick I may at present have. 

Under these impressions, my wishes to 
retire become divided, which they were 
not until a few days past. I should have 
been happy in first declaring this to you, 
wishing in everything to do that which best 
expresses my sincere duty and regard for 
your Excellency. But being going into the 
royal presence, I resolved to lay myself at 
His Majesty’s feet, and express to him my 
apprehensions and my wishes to retire, if 
I could do so in a manner honourable and 
convenient to myself, when His Majesty’s 
service would admit of it. Accordingly, 
yesterday, in the closet, I did as I had re- 
solved. His Majesty’s kindness and good- 
ness to me was beyond what I can express. 
Retirement, before decay actually comes 
on, meets his ideas perfectly, and I have 
every reason to think that I am lucky in 
the choice I have made in the present op- 
portunity. 

I have also communicated my wishes to 
Mr. Pitt, who received me with attention 
and kindness. He said he would confer 
with His Majesty on the subject, and forth- 
with communicate the matter to you, with- 
out whose participation and concurrence I 
cannot be at ease and happy. Upon a 
measure of such importance as this to me, 
I exceedingly wistt that you should be pos- 
sessed of the motives and principles upon 
which I act, and I will state them to you 
without reserve. But permit me first to 
say that I hope and think that avarice can- 
not be imputed to me; for, parting with 
£10,000 per annum, for what must be 
greatly below it, excludes the imputation. 
Ambition must be equally out of the ques- 
tion, for I want no advancerhent in the 
peerage. 

Now as to my motives and principles at 
this time. I am in my seventy-fourth 
year; and although my mind, assisted by 
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experience for a number of years, that 
makes few things new to me, may be as 
good as ever, yet the weakness of my limbs, 
my inability to go through any bodily 
fatigue, and many other monitions that 
tell me the day of great iufirmity is at 
hand, ought not to be unattended to by 
any man who hath sound sense or any re- 
ligion about him. 

I stand well, as I flatter myself, with the 
people of Ireland, to whom I have admin- 
istered justice for more than twenty years, 
with both Houses of Parliament, and with 
the bar of Ireland, with all of whom I 
have lived without a quarrel with any man, 
but I hope without forgetting what be- 
longed to me to be mindful of. 

The country of Ireland is quiet beyond 
what I have known it at any time: a cir- 
cumstance corresponding and consisting 
with my declarations, at all times, that I 
would not ever be found to act like a man 
who leaves aship inastorm. And to these 
I hope I may add, that I have friends in 
the administration, that, in particular, I 
have a friend in your Excellency, and that 
although in one of your last conversations 
you concluded your expressions of great 
kindness with something that threatened 
reluctance to my retirement, yet it was 
done with a countenance and in a manner 
that flattered me with hopes that there was 
a friendship under it, that would afford 
me your assistance whenever the occasion 
should direct me to look up to and solicit 
your Excellency for it. 

All these circumstances concurring (and 
so many concurring together, I cannot, 
according to a reasonable calculation of 
human affairs, much expect) determined 
me to do as I have done. I have struggled 
to overcome my passion for my office in 
Treland, but I submit because I am worn 
out, or, rather, am as near being worn out 
as I think a man who wishes to preserve a 
dignity of character should approach to. 
I have exceedingly wished ‘to afford your 
Excellency every assistance in my power 
during your administration; and if I re- 
tire from the great Seal, I shall most cer- 
tainly retain that wish, and display it by 
such proof as you can desire, and as I 
ean with the warmest attachment afford 
you. Your Excellency will be a gainer by 
a change, as you will have the exertions 
of a younger and more vigorous man, and 
my best help added to it. 

I did not come out of the King’s closet 
until between six and seven yesterday 
evening, and I was then so fatigued that 
I could not set pen to paper. I have 
not said anything upon this subject to any- 
body here, save only to the King and Mr. 
Pitt. 

Permit me to beg your Excellency’s 
friendship in this matter, that so much 
concerns me and my family. Your kind- 
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ness in it, you may rely upon it, will never 
be forgotten by me, and I shall transmit 
the remembrance of it to those who are 
to come after me. I have now done, and 
have the honour to be, with the most sin- 
cere attachment and respect, my very good 
Lord, your Excellency’s most faithful and 
most obedient, humble servant, 
LiFFORD. 
To His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 


Notwithstanding the interview just 
narrated with the King, which took 
place on the 29th of August, 1788, 
Lord Lifford had not relinquished 
the seals on the 6th of October fol- 
lowing. On that day John Fitz- 
Gibbon, then Attorney-General for 
Ireland (afterwards Lord Clare),thus 


writes to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham :— 


Mr. Firz-Greson To THE MARQUIS OF 
BucKINGHAM. 


No. 5, Arlington Street, 
October 6th, 1788. 

My Dear Lorp,—Immediately after my 
arrival in England, I saw Mr. Pitt, and men- 
tioned to him that I had your Excellency’s 
authority to say that Lord Lifford had, a 
very few days before he left Ireland, inti- 
mated a wish to resign the great seal. Under 
the impression of the opinion you were so 
good to give me, I did not go further than 
to request of Mr. Pitt that he would apprise 
me of any vacancy which might happen in 
the first instance, that I might have a fair 
opportunity of stating my claims, which I 
considered to be pretty strong, upon the 
King’s government, not to be passed by 
in any promotion which miglit take place 
in the line of my profession. This he has 
promised to do; but I have not heard from 
him, However, I waited upon the Chan- 
eellor (of England) a few days since, and 
he told me that Lord Lifford had, when 
he was in town, intimated his wishes to Mr. 
Pitt, as he had done to your Excellency, 
not to return to Ireland. Iam confident, 
however, that nothing is finally arranged 
either with respect to accepting Lord Lif- 
ford’s resignation, or appointing a successor 
= him, or I should have heard from Mr. 

itt. 

The Chancellor’s reception of me was 
very flattering, as he was pleased unequivo- 
eally to declare his good opinion of me as 
a public and a professional man ; and, from 
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what fell from him, I have reason to sup- 
pose that, with your Excellency’s support 
and Mr. Pitt’s approbation, I shall not 
meetany opposition from him. What Mr. 
Pitt’s sentiments on the subject may be, 
I have not aconjecture, as he never in any 
degree opened himself further than in gene- 
ral terms of his personal good opinion of 
me. With him, however, I must conclude 


that your Excellency’s recommerdation 
would be decisive. 

Lord Lifford returns to London on the 
20th of this month, and I suppose that 
very shortly something decisive must be 
done. One thing is extremely clear, that 
if he should return to Ireland, he cannot 
very long remain in his present situation. 

-«.. Ihavethe honour tobe, my Lord, 
with perfect respect and esteem, your Ex- 
cellency’s obedient and very humble ser- 
vant, Joun Fitz GIBBon. 


The health of the Chancellor im- 
proved much during the entire of 
the succeeding winter. On the 
29th of April, 1789, he entertained 
many guests at a sumptuous ban- 
quet,? at his residence in Upper 
Sackville-street. His manner was 
light and airy, and on that evening 
he forgot, amongst his friends, the 
cares and weariness of old age. The 
next day he spoke in the House of 
Lords, and then, returning to his 
family in apparently his usual health, 
he was suddenly seized by his 
death-sickness, a malignant sore- 
throat, which baffled all the skill of 
the physicians. On the 28th April, 
surrounded by his family, he ex- 
pired. The following paragraph, 
which appeared in Walker’s “ Hiber- 
nian Magazine,” will be read with 
interest : 


“ April 28. At his lordship’s house, 
in Sackville-street, in the 74th year 
of his age, the Right Honourable 
James Hewitt, Lord Viscount and 
Baron Lifford, of Lifford, in the 
county of Donegal, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Most Honourable Privy Coun- 
cil. His lordship was appointed 
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Lord Chancellor in 1767, and created 
Baron Lifford the 9th of January, 
1768, and was further advanced to 
that of Viscount 4th of January, 1781; 
he was married first to the only 
daughter of the Reverend Arch- 
deacon Weld (with a fortune of 
417,000) by whom he had four 
sons; the eldest, the Reverend 
Doctor James Hewitt, succeeds his 
father, and is the present Viscount 
Lifford ; 2nd son, William Williams 
Hewitt, formerly an officer in the 
army, and lately a banker in Cork ; 
3rd son, Joseph Hewitt, his Ma- 
jesty’s third serjeant-at-law, and mem- 
ber of parliament for the borough of 
Belfast ; 4th son, the Reverend 
John Hewitt, Dean of Cloyne. He 
married secondly, Miss Ambrosia 
Bayly, daughter of the Reverend 
Mr. Bayly, by whom he had one son, 
George, now at Oxford College, and 
two daughters, Ambrosia and Eliza- 
beth. His lordship was deemed a 
lawyer of very great professional 
knowledge ; he was for a long time 
one of the King’s serjeants, in En- 
gland, and in the year 1766, was 
appointed one of the justices of the 
King’s Bench, in which he continued 
until he was made Chancellor of 
Ireland, on the death of Lord Bowes, 
which station he filled for upwards 
of twenty-one years, and discharged 
its duties with unimpeachable and 
unsuspected integrity.” 

His remains were laid in the crypt 
of Christ Church Cathedral, near 
those of his immediate predecessor. 
A monument was erected to his me- 
mory, soon after his interment, over 
against the south wall of the nave, 
which it badly disfigures. It con- 
sists of a pretentious tablet of white 
marble on a variegated ground, orna- 
mented with the insignia of justice, 
above which is a medallion contain- 
ing his lordship’s likeness in dasso 
relievo. ‘The heraldic arms, and the 
motto, “ Be just, and fear not,” which 
he had selected when appointed to 
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office, are well executed. On the 
tablet is this inscription :— 


Near this place are interred the remains 
of James Viscount Lifford, late Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. The unanimous sense of 
a grateful nation is the best testimony of 
the unblemished integrity with which, for 
the space of twenty-two years, he filled his 
high and important station—namely, ad- 
hering to the maxim he originally assumed 
as a guide of his judicial decisions, “ Be 
just and fear not.” What he was as a 
father, a husband, and a Christian, is deeply 
engraven in the memory of his surviving 
family and friends, and will avail long after 
this frail memorial shall perish and be for- 
gotten—a memorial which is rather in- 
tended as a grateful, dutiful offering of 
conjugal affection and filial piety than a 
record of his virtues to posterity. —Died 
1789, aged 73 years. 


‘*Hardy, in his ‘Life of Lord 
Charlemont,’ says that Lord Lifford’s 
patience and good temper on the 
bench were exemplary. Widely dif- 
ferent from these flattering announce- 
ments of his-virtues and talents is 
the notice of his death in the “ Dub- 
lin Evening Post” of that day: 
“Lord Lifford was slow in the high- 
est degree, increasing tenfold the 
usual dilatoriness of the Court of 
Chancery. He died very rich, worth 
not less than £220,000. Of this, by 
far the greatest part, full £180,000, 
was realized in this country, and 
every sixpence of it he exported.” 

The character drawn of the de- 
ceased Chancellor by the Chief-Jus- 
tice, Lord Clonmel, who owed to 
him his place in the King’s Bench, 
is as follows :>—“ Tuesday, 28 April, 
1789.—The eve of the first sitting of 
term died Lord Chancellor Lifford, 
at the age of seventy-four. He was 
twenty-one years Chancellor, ergo, 
fifty-three years old when he was 
appointed. He learned his equity 
profession after he came here; he 
had been a good lawyer : his facul- 
ties were a good memory, and ready 
apprehension, his judgment slight, 
he was exceedingly cunning and 
watchful. His qualities were mixed, 
his temper mild and almost unshake- 
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able, his manners soft and soothing. 
He was a consummate dissembler, 
liar, and politician ; sordidly avari- 
cious, as seldom as possible gave 
offence, and never served any man 
but hisown. He hated and despised 
this country by which he made his 
whole fortune ; superlatively deceit- 
ful, he knew all the arts of combin- 
ing or separating people to serve his 
purpose. He was active, laborious, 
diligent, secret, a miserable speaker, 
and died, by cramming and stuffing, 
full ten years before his time was 
out. He left me #100 legacy, and 
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recommended to his family to con- 
sult and be determined by me upon 
all their difficulties, more, I believe, 
from fear than love of me, for he 
hated and injured me.” Again, at 
page 332, he says that “ Lord Lif- 
ford was a declining, insincere trick- 
ster.”! 

The decisions made by his lord- 
ship in the Court of Chancery are col- 
lected in “ Wallis’s Reports,” whicls 
are the first or earliest continuous 
reports of Irish cases in a court of 
equity. 

OLIVER J. BURKE. 


1 Lord Clonmel’s Diary, p. 332. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EXTERNALS, 


Ir happened not many weeks ago, 
that the writer stood on a grey 
bridge, clad with ivy from the cen- 
turies, overspanning a fair river of 
most lucid water. Leaning over 
the coping ina deep angle of the 
bridge, I looked down a wide line 
of falling water, breaking most plea- 
santly both on the ear and the eye, 
sending up and away a continuous 
murmur and flashing like a white 
breaker. The river went down into 
delightfully green meadows, well 
touched with foliage. Afar the eye 


rested on a line of mountains, closing 
in and protecting the valley. On 
the left lay a clear white and grey 
village, snugly set on the river side, 
with its aspiring church overtower- 
ing (like a mother her children), and 


overhung by a great mountain, 
whereof I saw neither the height nor 
extent in full, grey, brown, and pur- 
ple. ‘The shadow of passing clouds 
over the uplands, the sleepy village, 
the leisurely passengers, the charm 
of still fields, and above all the con- 
tinuous murmur of the river, wrought 
upon me a singular charm of quiet 
and reverie, as though care went 
out down the water, leaving my 
mind free to sleep, while that sooth- 
ing tone kept its spell, as the song 
of a sister to an over-weary child. 
Difficult of explanation might be 
the essential features of the scene 
producing such result, so as to dis- 
criminate clearly the power under- 
lying external nature, and to set out 
into sharp definition the lineaments 
of the spirit of the whole. Certain 
it is there lay strong power in the 
place and time to induce that pecu- 
liar trance-like serenity of spirit, in 
which mental sensibility is keenest, 
while outward senses are less heeded 
and appear to grow remote: when 
there seems almost an effort in the 


spirit to disentangle itself from its 
heavy earthly companion: when we 
seem to have left the body and gone 
out on strong pinions. 

Such occasions come very rarely, 
and though doubtless the real cause 
of them lies a long way beyond ex- 
ternal nature, yet the power of place 
seems sometimes to lead to them, 
and contributes largely to the condi- 
tion of mind required. How differ- 
ent, for instance, a person feels. 
occasionally when a few hundred 
miles are placed between him and 
his common round of work. Fresh 
ideas come, and we look on things 
differently, and our own peculiar 
status in life assumes different as- 
pects, from that remoter and changed 
standing-point. In our common 
walks of life we all are apt to be- 
come imbued largely with the spirit 
of our surroundings ; so that for a 
corrected view of things, and for 
wider sympathies and broader ex- 
perience, it is well from time to time 
to stand off, and from some altered 
position survey leisurely things in 
general, to correct the distortion 
often incident to a near view: just 
as to see the dome of St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral aright one must go farther off. 
than the churchyard. One-sided 
views are deceptive, and from long 
familiarity, we are liable to become 
acquainted but partially with the 
broad reality of things and condi- 
tions viewed close at. A _ great 
change from our beaten track clears 
the mind more or less from the dust 
and confusion accumulated by long 
standing, so that our spiritual dis- 
cernment even of our own position, 
no less than of wider scenes thus 
opened to view, becomes sharper 
and more penetrating. Under the 
power of fresh surroundings our 
grasp of all the features of our lot 
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in life becomes firmer, our survey 
more comprehensive. I have more 
than once been struck with the 
changed view I seemed to get of 
my own life-circumstances when 
travelling many miles from home : 
I could get a sight that was like 
overlooking the affairs of another. 
Sometimes this or that inconsistency 
would shew itself, or comforts stand 
out more boldly, or difficulties re- 
solve themselves into plain duty: 
all under the influence of an altered 
point of view. It would seem as 
though the novelty of fresh scenes 
sharpened the mind for clearer 
visions of the old. Beauty of natural 
scenery has much power this way : 
the awakening of slumbering facul- 
ties for enjoyment bringing out 
clearer discernment of all things. 

I said just now that a person is 
apt to become imbued with the spirit 
of his surroundings. This is often 
shewn in a marked manner when we 
regard working men. I fancy I see 
three “ butty-colliers,” clad in clay- 
-coloured flannel and brimless basin 
caps, elbowing one another in that 
Swinging gait peculiar to the bow- 
legged collier, as they seem to walk 
.also with their shoulders, while wend- 
ing their homeward way from the 
pit. If you pass them, a peculiar 
earthy odour crosses your nostrils, at 
once revealing their connection with 
the mine ; no less so than the clay- 
coloured brownish hue prevailing 
from head to foot. Their tones of 
voice are mostly harsh, loud, and 
gruff : the result of working down in 
the dusty coal-pit, and often bawling 
out to each other along gangways, 
heightened, most likely, by coarse 
songs over the bottle above ground. 
For the typical collier is very partial 
to a clay-coloured earthen bottle, 
-embrowned towards the top—capa- 
city, anything above two quarts ; 
and during play-Monday, in summer, 
he maybe seen lying under a hedge, if 
any is at hand, with boisterous boon- 
companions, tossing off many a 
“tottle” of “drink” as the cup 


goes round. Speaking of this, I call 
to mind that a great coal-master and 
and nobleman, on a certain occa- 
sion, visited the mines on one part 
of his estate, and, after coming out 
of the pit, a company of colliers 
begged some “ drink ;’ whereupon, 
he good-humouredly sat and drank 
with them. ‘“ Gie his lordship an- 
other tottle,” said one of the group. 
“Nae,” replied the bottle-holder, 
“jet him waf till his Zorn comes !” 
This I had from a man on the spot 
where it occurred. Unfortunately, 
the collier likes often more beer 
than is good for him, and the mis- 
chief is terribly increased by the 
abundance of taverns and pot- 
houses, sadly too numerous in the 
mining districts. There these men 
are wont to congregate, especially 
on “reckoning Mondays,” that is, 
the Mondays following pay, and 
spend long hours in besotted revelry, 
often ending in a fight. The young 
lads think it a fine thing to go there 
to drink and smoke with the men: 
evil influence of externals too fre- 
quently setting in early to deaden 
moral sensibility, and to crush down 
in the mind of the youthful collier 
any aspirations after better satisfac- 
tions. Sadly too commonly do such 
youths develope into rough brutal 
men, delighting in cruel pastimes, 
addicted to regular hard drinking, 
given to swearing and gross lan- 
guage, copied from elders. Not, of 
course, always so; for kindly feel- 
ings and generous impulses are 
found largely among these colliers, 
at times of accident especially, when 
relief is needed for a suffering bro- 
ther. Only, as a class, they are 
riotous above-ground, and too often 
lawless, abounding in coarse lan- 
guage ; seldom shewing any symp- 
toms of delight in beauty, any love 
of flowers, any regard for clouds, 
tree-form, or field -loveliness, even 
where a neighbouring clean country 
borders the black fringe of smoke 
enveloping their mining districts. 
Contrast with this instance a 
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shepherd on Ben Nevis, o’er-cano- 
pied with sky, swathed often in mist, 
footing the free ways of rock and 
heather, accustomed to every change 
among the mountains, with a clear 
eye watchful for the signs of earth 
and sky, and a face whose rugged 
lines are like the scars and rifts on 
the mountain side. Brawny of limb, 
strong-chested, little recks he of the 
passing spates of rain and angry 
gusts of wind, or even the snow- 
drifts with which he is familiar for 
so many months of the year; fling- 
ing his plaid about him, he defies the 
storm. Mostly is he grave, silent, 
fenced about with the solitudes and 
wild spaces of his own mountains ; 
given, moreover, to superstition and 
strange fancies, but mostly solemn, 
watchful, rugged and lonely, like his 
own Highland mountains, influenced 
largely by the long hours of perfect 
isolation and silence, with what com- 
munion of nature he may hold up 
on the fenceless heather. Gifted 
with the long sight, he can scent 
afar the coming of the storm, like 
the red deer the approach of man, 
Many a man so lives and dies, know- 
ing naught of cities orhuman throngs, 
deeming his glorious array of sum- 
mits, touched by sunset a common 
sight for the eyes of men, and bear- 
ing in his every gesture, language, 
dress, and feature, the influence of 
old Scotland, with her legends, 
superstitions, and natural ruggedness 
of surface. What has such a man 
externally in common with the col- 
lier just alluded to? Every mode 
and feature of life are unlike, even 
to the food he takes, the dress, the 
. language, and turns of thought. Each 
has become moulded by the exter- 
nals surrounding the core of the 
man ; so that, beyond the broad re- 
semblance of humanity, they have 
little externally in common, The 
manners and habits of each are 
largely influenced by things nearest ; 
that rude and narrow mental capa- 
city in the collier resembles the 
cramping corners of the coal-pit, 
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where legs are tucked-up like a 
trussed bird. The broad, receptive 
mind of our shepherd has been ex- 
panded by long converse with secret 
glories of the hills under wide 
heaven, just as his limbs are more 
knotted with muscle from daily miles 
of rough walking, and his whole 
frame (unlike the collier’s bow-legs) 
is straight and firm. Place these 
two men together, and, even were 
their language the same, they would 
not understand each other; each 
topic being strange to the other, 
since nearly all they deal with is to 
the other as foreign as a whaling 
harpoon toa tallow-chandler. Mind, 
in each case, of necessity, dwells 
much on the objects and subjects 
of their respective callings; and 
these differ as widely as the profes- 
sion of an artist from the trade of 
a money-lending Jew. 

Sometimes we are startled into 
reflection by the contrasts of men. 
We pass suddenly from the society 
of a genial, well-tempered, well-cul- 
tured soul, to the _ time-serving, 
liquorish devilry of some fawning 
villain ; or enjoy easy converse with 
well-informed and _ well - moulded 
people, only to open remarks with 
some churl, whose very ideas we 
may not understand, perhaps not 
even his words. Only the other 
day, I enjoyed the society of a gen- 
tleman staying for fishing purposes 
at an hotel in Wales. ‘There was 
about him an easy air of good breed- 
ing, a quiet assumption of equality 
in conversation, a free interchange 
of ideas, and altogether a marked 
finish about the man, only to be had 
from long usage to good society, and, 
still more, to self-culture and natural 
nobility. I remember, at breakfast 
one morning, how easily and agree- 
ably conversation trotted along ; 
my friend being a good listener, 
whose eye would not wander, but 
whose lips could wait; and, yet 
further, a good talker, under spell 
of whose easy converse time passed 
most pleasantly on. Across that 
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breakfast-table I felt I held a friend. 
Our conversation fell naturally on 
fly-fishing ; on the Usk, the Dee, 
Bala, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Snow- 
don ; rare ferns, and the saxifrages 
found on Brecon Beacons ; on the 
Lake District of England ; on the 
fearful struggle at Paris, then going 
on; the wonders of telegraphy— 
direct communication between Lon- 
don and Bombay having then just 
been, for the first time, made; and 
upon several other interesting topics ; 
so that, for my part, | was sorry 
when the trout were all consumed, 
and breakfast came to an end. 
Only a few hours after this I had a 
marked contrast of company, in the 
presence of some drovers in the 
train,—men whose talk was mainly 
of “beeast” and “ five - pun -ten 
a-piece ;” of “lombs,” and the 
scarcity of “keep ;” of “what a 
price sid taters bin ;” of how “ Jim 
Price’s dog pinned Tom’s sow by 
the left ear ;’ of sundry prize-fights, 
and so on, with much earnestness 
and volubility ; but ever of matters 
most material—or, rather, what some 
would consider most zmmaterial—to 
call forth such discussion. Now, I 
wonder to what degree the arch- 
drovier of that loud-talking and 
riotous company would have deve- 
loped into my quiet, gentlemanly, 
friend of the breakfast-table under 
similar influence. The power of 
education—that is, in largest mean- 
ing of the term (as expressing re- 
pression of whatever is vile, or 
gross, or inelegant, no less than 
fostering goodness, delicacy, and 
grace),— is undoubtedly large, when 
we consider the results of good or 
ill-training upon two individuals alike 
gifted in early youth: in the one 
case, truth, goodness, fand* grace, 
receive every encouragement to their 
establishment in the character; in 
the other, vice, and falsehood, and 
coarseness, are not only left to run 
riot in the life, but too often posi- 
tively taught in plain lessons. Thank- 
ful during their whole life should all 
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be who have been blessed with leal 
and true-hearted, and kindly parents, 
and influenced by their bright ex- 
ample when young: thankful also 
for all good influences—as those of 
orderly home-life, of good books, of 
trim gardens, and all the elegancies 
of a comfortable dwelling. What 
know we but that, under ¢/eir influ- 
ences, we should have developed 
into the coarse pot-house waif, the 
sneaking pickpocket, or the wily turf 
blackleg ? 

Few sights in life are more sad 
or depressing than that of a young 
girl reared in haunts of vice: by 
that. very delicacy of nature and 
longing for support, by her trustfui- 
ness and need of protection, be- 
coming an easier prey to base influ- 
ences around. We tremble some- 
times, when in the whirl of busy 
London we pause a second or two 
to regard the looks and dress of 
some poor match-girl, come up out 
of dark, noisome, rag - fluttering 
alleys, to earn a few honest coppers 
in the thronged thoroughfare. ‘The 
good in that child has scanty chance 
for opening—is as a fair rose-bud in- 
fested with gnawing insects ; not like 
to bloom in the life ; while all evil 
passions, and that infusion of evil 
common to humanity, are left ex- 
ternally very greatly unchecked, and 
terribly likely to run riot through 
the life. What are the chances for 
that young spirit keeping itself clear 
and bright amid the dirt, and grit, 
and foul example of its wretched 
earthly home? God is good, and 
may lead that young girl by strange 
pathways to Himself ; but to us how 
dreadful seems the danger! She 
there, that feeble child, cast among 
godless men and profane women, 
accustomed from first years, when 
she might have gathered primroses 
at a farm, to sights of infamy and 
sounds of blasphemy, wherein no 
kindly hand—at least, no kindly 
human hand—is stretched forth to 
lead her into sober duties, and pa- 
tient waiting, and a divine hope. 
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And such young lives are so terribly 
plentiful in great London. Often 
you may see such a young girl but 
a few arms-lengths from a noble- 
man’s daughter passing by in her 
carriage. This daughter of good 
influences very likely has that ex- 
pression of innocent knowledge, 
that clear, open brow, that quiet 
eye and gentle manners, we have 
cause to pride ourselves in as 
Englishmen, contrasted with the ex- 
pression and manners of young la- 
dies across the sea. Our clean, 
fresh, frank, hearty girls are a na- 
tional feature, indigenous to the 
soil. Such a girl, in clean and light 
morning dress, with her atmosphere 
of comparative purity and airiness, 
her easy, agreeable chat, her ringing 
laugh, as she runs in from the gar- 
den with some favourite flower on 
her bosom, has much in harmony 
with the dew-drops, and is a sight 
good for sore eyes. Contrasted 
with that poor child of evil influ- 
ences and unwholesome dwelling, 
many such girls are surrounded, 
fenced about with bands that unite 
to what is good, and lovely, and 
free. From first years she is taught 
to be orderly; taught to discrimi- 
nate between right and wrong, be- 
tween mine and thine; taught gra- 
dually to recognise and believe the 
mysteries of revelation ; which things 
yonder other girl is not so taught, or 
most sparingly. ‘The gradual power 
of home culture, the abundant com- 
forts of modern wealthy life, with all 
its appliances—its warm rooms and 
soft carpets, its tasteful paintings, 
its forms of good music, its abun- 
dant books, its croquet, its carriage 
exercise, its social company,—all 
‘tend to mould the young girl into 
the virtuous, well-read, elegant, and 
agreeable woman, whose presence is 
an ornament to any society, and 
‘whose influence on those about her, 
that fragrance of a sweet life, is wide, 
and manifold, and enduring. The 
influence of externals has done much 
for this graceful girl, under the aid 
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of a kind Providence. Her very 
hand is an index of the power of 
home-culture, a sort of clue to her 
early training: especially joined on 
to her mode of handling anything. 
It takes years of culture and a natu- 
ral grace to bring about a delicate 
way of handling almost any article 
soever. But this is never perfect, or 
even marked by much grace, with- 
out inherent delicacy, and a finish 
not so much acquired as received 
with life itself. The influence of 
externals has great power in modify- 
ing the hand: you may form some 
idea of a person’s training, work, 
habits, and even phase of mind, 
from the hand. That poor match- 
girl’s hand has nothing attractive in 
it, being probably (though not of 
necessity) dumpy, ill-grained, rough, 
and dirty, with nails not to be men- 
tioned : whereas our young lady’s 
hand is probably clean, smooth, 
fine-grained, with delicate, pleasing 
nails. I know one such hand that 
is an object of beauty in itself: long, 
and of supreme delicacy, smooth, 
and tapered gradually with lines that 
flow into each other easily and natu- 
rally, with no enlarged portions to 
catch the eye unduly, and ending in 
long oval nails of lines the eye fol- 
lows with pleasure; but distin- 
guished most of all by its grace of 
motion, and falling'most naturally into 
curves that make with each other soft 
gradations ; moreover, touching most 
things as if it.loved them. Such a 
hand bespeaks two conditions—na- 
tive grace in its possessor, and long 
culture in walks of literature, art, 
and kindly home offices. Such a 
hand well befits an artist: is fitted, 
moreover, for rendering with smooth 
finish the best music of Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Mozart, or Spohr. 

It forms a curious speculation, or 
rather field of observation, the 
changes wrought upon character by 
various callings of life. The stronger 
the native power and individuality, 

the more resistance is offered to this 
power of externals, Ordinary men 
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and women yield largely and imper- 
ceptibly to their influence ; and it is 
sometimes sad to see the cramping 
and warping of the spirit by narrow 
ties or uncongenial details of worldly 
work. Weak characters become al- 
most altogether swayed by their par- 
ticular forms of occupation, and the 
modes of life around them. Work 
of certain kinds may cause callosity 
of spirit, or blunt the intellect, like 
the hard knots of a workman’s hand. 
I fancy I see now before me a cer- 
tain sexton of a church not a hundred 
miles from here, dressed in earthy 
garb, coloured by the graveyard ; 
his face a study: all over the hollow 
cheeks, and across the forehead, are 
interlacing lines, converging at the 
the eye-corners and about the drawn- 
down mouth ; his eye has a some- 
what startled look, but otherwise his 
whole face wears an expression of 
grim obduracy, stern and unflinch- 
ing, as though long familiarity with 
pick-axe and spade, and all the de- 
tails of the last offices for the dead, 
had drawn over his spirit a certain 
callosity, from long steeling himself 
to his stern duty, and from daily pic- 
tures of the grave. Underneath such 
a hard expression may lie some hid- 
den tenderness, and even zsthetical 
views of death ; but the countenance 
gives no sign thereof, only a definite 
hardness, and that startled expres- 
sion about the eyes. So much for 
the influence of externals about that 
dire necessity for frequent opening 
of graves. 

Now, I wonder how far such a 
man would have approached towards 
the open, frank expression, the genial 
smile, the kindly tone, the large 
sympathy, the broad way of looking 
at things, the extraction of beauty 
of common objects, which charac- 
terise the successful artist, had acci- 
dent of birth (which means the will 
of God) placed him on the way to 
art, instead of in the ways of the 
churchyard. Possibly the same cun- 
ning by which he now, with a cer- 
tain grim expression, cuts a clean 
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grave, might have enabled him to 
handle the brush in such a way that 
many men down the centuries would 
have looked with pleasure on his 
paintings. The same faculty for 
drawing even lines about a grave 
might have been developed into 
forming the contour of sweet or 
solemn faces, the free outlines of 
mountain forms, or the grace of 
woodland ways and leaping waters. 
From disposing of the last earthly 
chambers of humanity, who knows 
but there lay in the man the ability 
to place before us stately vessels ex- 
ulting over the waves, or to paint for 
all time the unearthly splendours of 
passing sunsets: thus fixing the 
perishable by a happy staying. One 
thing is quite certain: condition of 
calling and details of worldly work 
often, perhaps generally, call not 
into action the finer powers of mind, 
or give play to the highest creative 
qualities of the soul. In this life 
many of us are one-sided to the 
grave. Often, as I deem, the subtle 
delicacy of the spirit finds no scope 
for action among coarse details of 
work ; and none can see, or but very 
furtively, the play of light and shade, 
the tender colouring, that are passing 
across: the spirit like wind-ripples 
and sky-reflections across an even 
lake. It frequently happens that 
all the duties of a man’s daily work 
are done with only the commonest 
qualities he possesses: the rarest 
and best lying dormant through a 
lifetime. Probably, under God’s 
providence, success in life much de- 
pends upon a man’s work lying more 
than usual in the line of his power ; 
so he brings to bear upon daily tran- 
sactions an amount of energy and 
facility of action not so much greater 
than those of other men, but more 
accessible by congeniality of work. 
He is therefore to be envied whose 
daily work lies in the same groove 
with his natural tastes: throughout 
life such a man has much of the 
satisfaction which other men seek in 
retirement at the close of an active 
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career. He is happy who finds a 
work proportionate to his physical 
powers; a field of enterprise wide 
enough for the range of his spiritual 
faculties. But, in a general way, the 
ties and restrictions of a man’s daily 
work in the world bind him down 
to fixed lines of thought and me- 
chanical processes, so absorbing as 
to leave him weary when the day 
is done, though probably giving little 
space for the exercise of his choicest 
gifts; yet leaving, in the course of 
years, a marked impression upon 
the man, who becomes so worn 
down, and his originality so modi- 
fied by influence of his externals, as 
scarcely to seem the same indivi- 
dual. The duties of life are mostly 
so grave and work so stern, as to 
leave small room for the cultivation 
of power and practices that lie out- 
side the range of ordinary occupa- 
tion ; and the sexton, just mentioned, 
becomes all a grave-digger, the sailor 
all a seaman, the collier all a coal- 
winner, the artist all representation, 
the doctor all professional. Some, 
of course, there are who by native 
strength, joined on to unwearied 
determination, effect good work and 
enduring, quite outside the range of 
their daily tasks, and withal keep 
themselves from becoming too much 
imbued with the tone and colour of 
their craft. Butsuch men, generally, 
are of unusual strength of mind; 
the majority, like a yellow brick- 
maker, telling to the world their 
handicraft in plain colours. And, 
with many men, life becomes a battle 
so severe, they are thankful to suc- 
ceed in maintaining their place and 
lucrative task in the world: seeing 
that the race is so crowded with run- 
ners, and once out of the lists no 
place may offer again. 

It seems to be a standing-order 
in the universe, that the simplest 
and homeliest work well done is 
better than the most brilliant achieve- 
ment of faculties mis-applied or put 
to base purposes; the influence of 
plain and even coarse work, honest- 
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ly and faithfully done, has more 
beneficial effect upon a man than 
even better employments that come: 
not in the way of necessity and are 
merely recreative : for though there- 
by the wings of the spirit become 
dusted with little cares and trivial 
details, hindering its flight into 
higher regions of zsthetical atmo- 
spheres, still that man is in his duty, 
where he fears naught, and is on the 
side of order, battling for the right. 
For the rest, he may leave the high- 
er themes, now of necessity disre- 
garded, for higher conditions ; and 
trust to find full scope for any slum- 
bering faculties of spirit (that now 
do but manifest themselves by at 
rare intervals struggling towards the 
light), in the boundless prospect 
opened out by the Christian faith. 
beyond the grave. 

I once knew a man of unwonted 
power of mind, of wide sympathies, 
large of heart, penetrated more than 
most people with sadness at the 
stern necessity of sorrow and pain 
and separation, and the narrow 
chambers of human existence here,. 
at the littleness of daily tasks when 
the loving soul is boundless in its 
longing to give happiness to others, 
at the strange mysteries ofa creation 
where the hawk eats its prey alive, 
and quiet worth is so often ground 
down or persecuted by prosperous 
villany. The lot of this man, 
spiritually so strong, was cast among 
the rapid wheels of a prosperous 
manufacturing district, where for 
years, bordering on twenty, he had 
control and management of some 
hundred or two of men, besides all 
the care and responsibility and 
heavy writing-work by necessity 
pertaining to such a trust. Perhaps. 
never was there a more faithful 
deputy, or one who discharged his 
work, so various and conflicting,. 
with greater conscientiousness and 
accuracy: nor, I may add, with 
more profitable success. Entering 
upon such a life at an early age, the: 
task and responsibility were felt 
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the more, and probably increased 
the natural tendency towards melan- 
choly in one unusually sensitive. 
I have heard my friend remark that 
on Saturday evenings, when the last 
man was paid and the desk locked 
ap for the week, ## was a luxury to 
sit down. Now, insuch a case the 
‘influence of externals must surely 
tell: there must be some marked 
power exerted by all this work and 
responsibility, this close confinement 
in a dark smoky neighbourhood such 
as that was, all acting upon a nature 
extremely alive to the beautiful in 
whatever form, and upon a spirit 
dwelling often, as I have good reason 
to believe, upon loftiest themes. 
Narrow details, where the mind felt 
capable of dealing with widest prin- 
ciples: little munistrations, where 
the soul felt it would love to aid in 
the grandest services: dirty, con- 
tracted, joyless buildings, when the 
misty mountains, the broad purple 
sea, the sweetly pastoral fields, were 
delighted in beyond measure. And 
‘such externals did undoubtedly 
weigh down the spirit and oppress 
the entire man by their care, their 
responsibility, their petty and numer- 
ous details. I once remember see- 
ing him seated in a friend’s garden, 
miles away from that smoky district, 
and remarking how greatly he seem- 
ed to enjoy the simplest flowers, 
and what relief came out upon his 
features. In this case the influence 
of externals was mainly seen in a 
tone of quiet dejection, often pervad- 
ing the whole man; a dejection 
without bitterness, caused by soiling 
of the spirit’s pinions by dust and 
:sorrow of time. Yet did he maintain 
a noble persistency in performance 
of duties arduous for one so young, 
with a wonderful degree of accuracy 
.and strict attention. Judging from 


his care in minute particulars, you 
might have supposed at first sight 
that his mind had found its best 
employment. Yet behind and above 
.all this lay extraordinary power for 
‘soaring into his region of highest 
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zsthetical themes, for contemplating 
sublimest subjects, for taking lofty 
walks in literature, and especially in 
art. If one subject more than an- 
other suited him, it was art: there 
he was at home: his paintings and 
drawings are yet treasured in several 
quarters, now while the graceful 
hand that traced them is lying at 
rest. It would seem as if his life 
should have been spent in the cause 
of art, to him so dear and familiar. 
Yet did he produce admirable work 
for long years out of the dust and 
smoke and little details of careful 
work in its far from congenial form. 
With a rigid watchfulness over self, 
he combined unflinching discharge 
of duty: and thatall the while when 
the spirit glowed into fervour at the 
artistic in nature and the natural in 
art, though he was able but very 
sparingly to indulge therein, In 
such cases is the greater honour. 
Happily his heavenward tendencies 
were not warped back to earth, like 
a twig bent down to catch a mole. 
His was an instance where the 
loftier and more ethereal qualities 
of the spirit were kept alive in the 
midst of the deadening effects of 
terribly oppressive work. But his 
was a nature unusually strong, and 
able to mount above the weight of 
many cares. See him inthe High- 
lands, or seated on a great stone in 
the bed of the Dee at Llangollen, 
and you would not suppose him 
capable of managing all the rami- 
fications of a great manufactory. 
See him among the rapid wheels, or 
seated at his desk doing some writ- 
ing of superb finish, and you might 
little imagine his love of the beauti- 
ful. To such a man we must yield 
unwavering praise, in so far as while 
inwardly aspiring after the noblest 
wants of the human spirit, he is 
outwardly battling for low but 
necessitous things of the body: all 
in the way of duty and good, brought 
more to others than to himself. 
Surely such a man on whom the 
influence of externals exerts no be- 
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clouding or enslaving power, but 
who keeps bright the facets of his 
spiritual vision to take in all heaven- 
ly impressions, must be reserved 
for better things: and those high 
powers, mostly dormant here, be 
kept for loftier enterprises in some 
other state of being. 

It is remarkable how certain trades 
and occupations give a peculiar fla- 
vour and distinguishing quality to 
their followers: none more con- 
spicuously than horse-dealing. Why 
rascality and over -réaching should 
be so intimately connected with 
horse-dealing, over and above most 
other business, is hard to say; but 
it is certain that horse jockeys and 
dealers are a class sui generis, to 
whom pertains a definite odour of 
geiting the better of you in a bar- 
gain, of selling a screwy old horse at 
the price of a good one, with a 
flavour of highly - seasoned stable 
slang. Frequent a fair or two, and 
mark the physiognomies of the men 
selling horses, and you will find a 
large amount of low cunning, with 
an expression of being given up to 
animal appetites, coupled with very 
coarse language: a class of men in 
very long waistcoats and tight trou- 
sers, mostly snuff-coloured; men 
who, as Dickens says, “ regale them- 
selves with a straw” in their mouths ; 
men who often carry a crooked ash 
stick, when they have no whip. 
Now, why should traffic in one of 
the noblest animals of creation be 
so connected with villany, any more 
than traffic in sugaror leather? Yet 
to visit some fairs, see the faces of 
the men, and hear their gross lan- 
guage, you might think you had 
come across the accumulated rascals 
of the kingdom. 

Coming now to say a few words 
on the influence of different externals 
as powerful over the same person 
at different times, it is of no use to 
affirm that the mind may be the 
same under any circumstances, True, 
we may carry about with us a secret 
rejoicing no outward things, how- 
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ever disastrous, can greatly disturb ; 
or we may be plunged in remorse or 
sorrow to a degree that no measure 
of favour in externals can remove. 
But in a general way we are all 
largely affected by externals, and 
changes come over the mind with 
change of scene, or company, or 
house, or worldly circumstances. 
That young fellow Theresa has jilted 
for a rich, soap-boiling tradesman, 
may well retire among the wilds of 
Wales, or Scotland, or the glories of 
Switzerland: ease will come the 
sooner from the attrac‘ive features of 
those countries: the grand and beau- 
tiful in nature will surely, if but 
slowly, draw away the mind from 
morbidly dwelling on its own little 
affairs. Once I sat on the Great 
Orme’s Head, with a lovely sky 
above, and below and afar lay the 
purple sea, dappled with cloud 
shadows, and, near the shore, creamy 
with foam of tumultuous waves, 
whose grand tone fell most agreeably 
on the ear. Near me sat a friend, 
lately troubled a good deal by men- 
servants and other annoyances at 
home. ‘ How one’s own vexations 
seem nothing in sight of such a 
scene !” he remarked: and I truly 
felt the same. If you have been 
harassed more than usual, or wearied 
by some little care that with all your 
effort cannot be got rid of; if, by 
long application in one direction of 
mental strain, your mind has become 
warped into one-sided views, and 
near vexations seem so much larger 
than distant comforts,—leave all be- 
hind for a few days, if you would 
recover fone; get off to the sea, and 
lie for the space of three hours with 
nothing in sight but tossing waves, 
breaking whitely at your feet, and a 
far vessel, or steamer leaving a long 
trail of smoke, with a white bird un- 
dulating through the blue: you will 
probably become easier of heart, 
clearer in mental vision, more cha- 
ritably disposed towards all men, 
more hopeful for the future. As 
you do nought but hear the sea 
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booming on shore, you will very 
likely forget the weight of that mort- 
gage on the old family estate, the 
care of parish duties, the tedious, 
noisy round of London City, the 
slandering gossip of Mrs. Jones over 
the way, or whatever was. worrying 
you but lately. 

There is nothing like communion 
with nature to give relief to humanity 
oppressed with littke cares, and 
things often look so different when 
we shift our point of view. Some- 
times we are so overwhelmed with 
small cares and many trivial details, 
that our view of the grand features 
of life becomes obstructed, so that 
we misjudge the whole by distortion 
of objects near, like a fly complain- 
ing of the roughness of the marble 
pillars of the Parthenon. We need 
to stand away to admire the whole. 
And in like manner, depend upon 
it, will there be found to be a unity 
and plan and a beauty about God’s 
dealings with us in this life, taken 
as a whole. to the formation of cha- 
racter, though, separate, bits may 
seem rough and retrograde, And 
it sometimes surprises.even ourselves 
how quickly our thoughts and views 
and feelings become changed with 
change of externals. We leave a 
host of trivial cares and little vexa- 
tions, and the regular round of daily 
work, grown oppressive by repeti- 
tion and being dwelt upon so long, 
and among the variety of mountains, 
rich in beauty, or by the sounding 
shore, find relief (like the setting 
aside of a load), and a different view 
of things: the tone of the mind be- 
comes changed, and passes into 
more healthy phases. 

Again, we find a strong love and 
admiration of the beautiful called 
out of their slumber. The usual 
externals of home life may have less 
notably excited us into admiration ; 
but beautiful scenery, or grand moun- 
tain forms, arouses in us feelings and 
infinite longings we may till then 
have not supposed ourselves capable 
of. Ardent desire for more habitual 
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rejoicing in the beauties of creatiom 
may come upon us with the strength 
of a passion, and that only a few 
hours removed from times when dull 
uniformity of routine claimed all our 
thoughts. Few things can charm 
the human mind like beauty in ex- 
ternal objects. That insatiable thirst 
for beauty and truth implanted in 
the soul, which nothing but Godi 
Himself can fidly satisfy, receives. 
some little pleasure when any ex- 
ternal things present forms of re- 
markable beauty or phases of uniform. 
truth. And we may affirm that the: 
contemplation of beauty and truth 
without, in forms external, aids in 


assimilation of our own character: 


towards that which is good and con- 
sequently beautiful. The reforma- 
tion of character-in all of us needs, 
we know, another Agent; but the 
presence of things lovely has a ten- 
dency to allure us in the same direc- 
tion. Thankfulness also rises in the: 
heart at the sight of any object of 
peculiar beauty or sublimity—thank- 
fulness unconscious or expressed ; 
and expressed it should ever be; 
deeply within the heart, though no 
human eye may see down to its: 
gladness. Sight of a sweetly inno- 
cent childish figure will sometimes: 
do this, and out of its gloom the 
heart responds. ‘The solemn and 
somewhat stern countenance of a 
true man, and the open face and 
clear forehead and calm eyes of a 
good woman, will sometimes do this : 
and. we suddenly feel glad, without 


well knowing why. Form and colour- 


of lovely flowers, as the lily of the 
valley or-the rose, will sometimes do 
this: and a quick passage of re- 
joicing goes across the heart. The 
assemblage of mountains circling 
round some calm lake, that mirrors 
the purple shades of their steaming 
flanks, will sometimes do this: and 
we rest as in a trance under their 
spell. The: far concave of night, 


glittering with stars, will sometimes 
do this: and we long for wings to 
scale their amazing distance, while- 
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a thrill of awe comes over us as we 
adore Him who so scattered them 
like dust over the void. 

In no few cases is it desirable to 
hold our ourselves aloof from the 
influence of externals. Bad example 
and bad practice often go together : 
and it is well known few things in- 
fluence character so much as ex- 
ample, and bad society is to be 
shunned as we would avoid a plague. 
It is difficult to keep altogether aloof 
from the absorbing influence of some 
kinds of externals, as they surround 
and woo us tothemselves. We must 
then make an effort and a firm stand. 
I suppose many persons have felt 
a sort of dread lest individuality 
should be lost in the confusion of 
a great city. To me this feeling has 
sometimes brought a very definite 
sense of danger lest I should lose 
my own idiosyncracy among the 
crowds and noise of a thickly-peopled 
town. A gifted authoress once spoke 
to me of having experienced this in 
a strange degree; as though the 
separate life and responsibility and 
character were being lost among so 
many. Of course it is but a transient 
feeling, experienced, perhaps, only 
by a few unaccustomed to frequent 
great crowds. But the same prin- 
ciple seems to work in the unbridled 
license of a mob. Men then urge 
one another to deeds they would 
singly shun, and under cover of num- 
bers the vilest atrocities are some- 
times perpetrated. The world has 
had a terrible instance of this in the 
horrible excesses and black barbari- 
ties committed by the mad Commune 
of unhappy Paris: crimes for wilful 
violence and sheer malignity almost 
unparalleled in the history of the 
world, and such as have made all 
Europe shudder. Ina mob no man 
feels himself responsible: a great 
crowd acts as one man : then in that 
loss of personal responsibility and 
veiling of individuality, the worst 
traits of humanity are liable to shew 
themselves, and ungoverned pas- 
sions find vent in deeds of foul atro- 
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city. The contagion of a lawless 
mob runs like a pestilence among 
the scum of such a city as Paris: 
the result being deadly to order and 
humanity. One’s own individuality 
seems shifted on to the shoulders 
of others, in a great crowd united 
for common ends, and a ready ex- 
cuse is found for base deeds when 
imitation supplants self-rule, and ex- 
citement takes the place of reason. 
Influence of externals becomes 
blended with power of the Unseen in 
the case of example of good men, 
They are greatly blessed who grow 
up under the benign influence of 
good parents or good teachers, who 
are as mirrors reflecting fragmentary 
but beneficial images of some phases 
of the perfect goodness of God. 
The very external aspect, and bear- 
ing, and tone, of one sincere man or 
woman have great attractive power : 
by some subtle spiritual influence we 
positively feel better in their com- 
pany. I think of one, two, several 
persons, within whose influence it 
seemed good to live. Contact with 
their solemn, thoughtful, yet kindly 
lives seemed to take down one’s own 
frivolity, or selfishness, or impatience. 
Such men, in quiet moments, are 
generally grave, perhaps even stern, 
yet can quickly turn to play with 
a little child. I have known one 
whose grave yet kindly presence 
seemed quietly to rebuke me: it 
seemed to hold something of the two 
silences closing in its own brief life. 
The eye and the smile of sincere 
persons are exponents, generally, of 
worth of character lying below, and 
let you down further into the depths 
of their spiritual life than do most 
other features or expressions. But 
generally the whole man expresses 
more or less his character ; and, in 
the case of deeply earnest and 
thoughtful people, sincerity stands 
at nearly every loophole, ready armed 
for the foe, and steadfastly telling its 
sympathy with every tried but patient 
child of man. It is good to come 
near one of these men of power, 
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whose might is placed on the side of 
right, and who do grim battle against 
chaos and all misrule. You will 
generally find on the faces of such 
men an expression of conflict, some- 
times of weariness, sometimes of 
habitual sadness ; but that look of 
sore conflict is rarely absent. 

On the other hand, how harsh 
and grating to the spiritual sensi- 
bilities is it to find oneself at any 
time, by necessity or charity, not by 
choice, among coarse, profane, or 
cruel people. We feel ourselves 
worse, for the time, by such contact ; 
out of our element, unhinged, glad 
when escape arrives. The external 
coarseness and vulgarity of some 
persons tell at once of inward blunt- 
ness or baseness of feeling, or the 
absence of all feeling ; and we have 
a sense of alienation as though con- 
versing with a different being, with 
no tastes and few inclinations in 
common, from whom we shrink as 
from an unknown animal of probably 
dangerous proclivities, All which 
comes through the channel of ex- 
ternal appearances, indicating inter- 
nal conditions. 

Only a few days ago I was forcibly 
struck with one form of the influ- 
ence of externals. A party of us 
were privileged to see the interior of 
one of our smallest, but most beau- 
ful cathedrals, with only the organist, 
a friend of some of the party, to con- 
duct us throygh the noble vistas, 
and point out objects of especial 
interest. Presently we seated our- 
selves down the nave, while our 
friend gave us a suggestive voluntary 
on the organ. As the pure tones 
rolled up and through the great 
arches of the otherwise silent church, 
one of us, at least, became swayed 
beneath the influence of sweet music 
and lofty arch, sinking into still re- 
ception, while the flood of harmony 
coursed at will over the subdued 
spirit. Doubtless the elevating in- 


fluence of that far vault of stone, 
almost lost in the distance, had 
much to do with inducing such a 


mental condition, and preparing for 
the reception of suggestive phases 
of melody about which an accom- 
paniment flashed and _ intertwined, 
like honeysuckle about a rose. Now 
the most gorgeous service perfectly 
performed, without the life ofa spiri 
tual rendering, is utterly worthless ; 
and probably the simple but hearty 
prayer of any poor widow is more 
acceptible in God’s sight than the 
intonation of a hundred voices. Yet 
we must all acknowledge the influ- 
ence of externals as we listen to 
and join in faultless music rolling 
through lofty arches soaring like 
a forest. Here I may remark that 
few things external to ourselves have 
such power over us as music, which 
oftentimes is like a hand passed 
over the rim of a musical glass, 
starting it into tone. A strain of 
music oftentimes starts up feelings 
long buried, and Aalf memories of 
feelings, and of friends and circum- 
stances sunk far into the past ; chang- 
ing quickly our mental tone from 
joy to sorrow, or the reverse, from 
despondency to hope, from careful 
anxiety to ease of heart. 

What shall we say of the influence 
of externals when a whole assembly 
of Alpine peaks stands for us in 
the rosy light of sunrise, glittering 
in the far sky? or when, among the 
upper summits, from an even snowy 
carpet of dazzling white, rise hun- 
dreds of nameless peaks on either 
hand, seeming to pierce a sky whose 
azure hue is so intense as to find no 
parallel in nature, save the gentian, 
which expands its lovely flowers 
close to the glacier? Does not the 
power of such a scene expand the 
heart and lift it into regions of de- 
light, radiant as the sunrise, calm as 
the tall pinnacles round the upper 
birthplace of the glacier? As we 
gaze, do we not seem ourselves lifted 
above the earth, and disposed. to 
exult in the power of the Almighty, 
who hath so framed these amazing 
mountain forms, and lifted them an 
hour into the sunset ? The influence 
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of country so grand as theirs has 
undoubtedly told largely in the 
physical and moral power of Swiss 
and Tyrolese, rendering them a 
brave little people, and implanting 
in their breasts an ardent love of 
country,a patriotism seldom equalled 
in the world. The dweller in low- 
land plains of Holland has less to 
fix bis love upon, in natural features 
of his flat country : but every moun- 
tain form, each glacier, each river, 
the wild storms of winterand spring’s 
brightest carpeting of flowers, all 
are well known and familiar, as well 
as dear to the heart of nearly every 
Swiss. The more rugged and barren 
the rocks of any country, the nearer 
they entwine about the hearts of its 
people. 

Here I come to speak of the in- 
fluence of externals as exemplified 
in one’s country, and the bearing 
upon character exercised by the 
civilisation, or the want of it, among 
which we live. What should we 
have become, had it pleased God 
that we had been born in the wild 
region of the Upper Nile sources, 
among alacant negroes, perhaps 
cannibals, painting their black skins 
with many-coloured pigments, and 
given to mad and _ superstitious 
practices, without any knowledge 
save the very rudest and most frag- 
mentary, and with no means of 
learning one of the simplest truths 
known to every English child? The 
very thought makes one shudder. 
Ve boast ourselves of our knowledge 
and civilisation: but it is simply 
the goodness of God that has caused 
us to be born amid the light of 
Western Europe. It might have 
pleased Him for our eyes to have 
opened upon the mud cabins of 
naked savages, and ourselves to 
have become just as they are: we 
might have eaten of their impure 
feasts, been joined to their cruel 
and superstitious customs, had their 
blind ignorance, and lived and died 
in all the barbarity they esteem as 
mere matter of course. It is curious 
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to reflect on the possibilities that 
might have befallen us, had our 
birthplace been other than what it 
is: or cast back a few hundred 
years, when this bright England lay 
in the twilight of knowledge; or 
still more remote times, when great 
horned elks roamed the wilds, and 
naked men feasted on fish and wild 
fruits, contending with hoards -of 
savage animals thronging the great 
woods. How different our lot might 
have been! Where would have 
been our religious and _ scientific 
knowledge, as we watched the 
planet Venus gleaming in the west 
after sundown? Where our warm 
clothing, our ready food, our home 
and social comforts? So will we 
be thankful our birth lay in the ages 
it did, our infancy passed in the 
light and delights of the present 
century. 

How differently a person feels 
and acts at different times, even of 
the same day, when surroundings 
are varied and his mind is variously 
occupied! Iam writing on an early 
summer’s morning: it wants two 
hours until breakfast time, and my 
household is all asleep— wife and 
children, visitors and servants—all 
asleep probably at this moment, 
without a thought of me writing here 
alone. About me is the mute com- 
panionship of leaves. I raise my 
eyes, which rest on volumes of the 
Bible ; of Shakespeare, Milton, Ten- 
nyson ; of Wilson, A.K.H.B., Dick- 
ens; of Smiles, Carlyle, Borrow ; of 
Forbes, Ramsay, Herschel; of Ho- 
race, Virgil, Homer, Pascal, Lamar- 
tine ; so you see I have some little 
selection indicated by these few vo- 
lumes, if disposed to read. As I 
look through my little study wi indow, 
graceful laburnums are seen droop- 
ing their many-golden flowers— 


Laburnums, dropping wells of fire, 


as Tennyson has it, prettily con- 
trasted with lilacs, beneath which 
are two comfortable garden seats, 
hinting of social evenings on the 
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grass. Amid all this I have leisure, 
and time to think : presently all this 
will be changed, and a lively group, 
holding some of those dearest to me 
on earth, be gathered round the 
breakfast-table, in pleasant conversa- 
tion and easy social equality. This 
will bring its own frame of mind, 
probably a cheerful one; for our 
English breakfast is generallya cheer- 
ful meal, though we have not yet 
achieved (even were it altogether de- 
sirable to achieve) the “free break- 
fast- table” some politicians talk 
about. Following upon this will 
come a different scene for myself, 
a group of externals carrying their 
own peculiar influence, when I shall 
be engaged upon special duties in- 
volving considerable thought and 
care and discrimination, taking in 
the interests of others perhaps more 
than my own; and shall be sur- 
rounded by severer things—books, 
truly, but far different from these, 
on other topics; and by a host of 
paraphernalia which, were I to tell 
you, would at once denote my usual 
work in life. There will come with 
such externals another change over 
the mind, and greater strain, with 
closer application and altered forms 
of thought, when I shall have no 
time to think of the laburnams or 
my favourite rose, or dwell upon the 
conversation of my merry breakfast 
friends ; but my work then will knot 
itself together, and require careful 
handling to unravel its details and 
set them clear. So much I know; 
but what subtle processes of thought 
may go on, or what feelings come 
and possess me, or what sense of 
care environ me. I know not: these 


things are as the play of light and 
shade on the surface of a lake. My 
mental conditions under these three 
states will vary much from each 
other, being largely influenced by 
things external. Yet this is what 
we may term a common day, with- 
out anything special to distinguish it 
from other days: so mightily are we 
swayed by things without us. 

But I must draw this essay toa 
close, leaving much unsaid which 
might have been advanced touching 
other forms of the influence of ex- 
ternals. And in doing so would 
again remark that our thanks are 
due for every good influence leading 
to the Right; every kindly office 
and custom and institution of this 
our country, tending to keep us on 
the side of order. Most of us need 
to give thanks for good parents and 
kindly friends, remembering God for 
these advantages ; while we tremble 
to think what we might have become 
had we been born and reared in the 
reeking atmosphere, the moral and 
material filth of haunts of vice, only 
too prevalent in all great towns. 
Why were we made to differ from 
the poor woman who daily washes 
her fingers away, yet cannot clothe 
her little ones even in rags because 
of the extravagance of her- brutal 
husband, who returns home towards 
morning only to beat her, already 
overwearied, body and spirit, by a 
long day’s hardship! Here we are 
brought up to one of the mysteries 
of life, and can only know—it was 
the will of God: for which will to- 
wards us let us be thankful, and 
strive to help those less advantaged. 
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Coutp Ugo Foscolo, instead of 
being carried to Florence in a coflin, 
travel now thither in a first-class car- 
riage, enjoying the Alpine scenery, 
and basking, like his fellow-passen- 
gers, in the glorious sunlight spread- 
ing its vivid rays over Mount Cenis, 
he would be startled at the wondrous 
transformation that had taken place 
since his day in the condition of 
Italy. During the forty-four years 
in which the patriot, soldier, and 
poet, has been lying in his narrow 
home at Chiswick, many and many 
have been the vicissitudes under- 
gone by his political, if not geogra- 
phical native land. Innumerable 
hopeless conspiracies and ill-advised 
Carbonari movements, invariably 
ending in the shedding of the best 
Italian blood, and culminating in the 
execution of the Brothers Bandiera, 
in 1844, followed each other, until 
the accession of Pio Nono to the 
Pontificate. When Pius IX. became 
the guardian of the keys of St. Peter, 
great rejoicings took place in Rome, 
and the phenomenon of a liberal 
Pope inspired the too sanguine 
population with hopes of future 
freedom and regeneration. Then 
the revolution of 1848 broke forth 
in Paris, and the Milanese at once 
rose, and after five days of hard 
fighting, put to flight, with heavy 
loss, the 20,000 Austrians that gar- 
risoned the city. Piedmont declared 
war against Austria ; the Italian arms 
at first prospered, and the expulsion 
of the hated stranger was all but 
achieved. But the tide turned, and 
the French and the Spaniards eagerly 
advanced to the rescue of tyranny, 
oppression, and ignorant despotism. 
So the Germans as well as the 
Italian princes came back, and 
riveted the chains still more tightly 
on their unhappy subjects; and 


where they had scourged with rods, 
they now scourged with scorpions. 
But a Cavour arose, and a Napoleon 
III., and a Bismarck. Napoleon 
could not check the torrent he had 
turned loose ; and notwithstanding 
the treaty of Villafranca, Italy be- 
came one “from the Alps to the 
Adriatic.” Rotten throne after throne 
toppled over, until at last the tem- 
poral power itself, the great incubus 
that has weighed for centuries over 
Italy, impeding its progress, bearing 
down civilisation and enlightenment 
like an Old Man of the Sea, fell at 
a touch, as a house of cards. 

Ugo Foscolo, who, in the latter 
years of his life had began to de- 
spair of Italy and the Italians, would 
now rub his eyes, to discover if he 
were dreaming; and when con- 
vinced that his formerly apparently 
impossible aspirations had been 
realised, he would be content to 
occupy the cold habitation prepared 
for him at Santa Croce, and to sleep 
there for evermore. 

Zante was the birth-place of Ugo 
Foscolo, when the Ionian Islands 
still formed a part of the Venetian 
dominions. His father was a phy- 
Sician and inspector of hospitals at 
Spalatro, in Dalmatia; and little 
Ugo saw the light in 1778, accord- 
ing to some, and ‘in 1775 according 
to others, during a residence of his 
family at Zante. As a boy, he dis- 
tinguished himself for his assiduous 
attention to his studies at a school 
in Venice, whither he had been 
sent. Asa young man, he was noted 
in the University of Padua for his 
profound knowledge of the Latin 
classics. He quitted the university 
without adopting any profession ; 
but in 1797 he brought out, in the 
theatre of Sant’ Angelo, in Venice, 
his tragedy of “ Tieste,” written in 
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imitation of Alfieri’s style. It con- 
tained the same paucity of charac- 
ters, the same rugged abruptness, 
deep-toned feeling, and powerful 
bursts of invective and political de- 
clamation, as were affected by the 
great poet of Asti; but Ugo Fos- 
colo did not possess the loftiness 
and grandeur of Alfieri’s muse. The 
subject itself is repulsive. The 
morals of the ancient Hellenes dif- 
fered from the morals of modern 
western nations, and the story of 
Tyestes was not attractive even to 
a Venetian audience. Moreover, 
incongruities were not wanting. 
Tyestes spoke the sentiments of 
Foscolo’s times ; and in the fourth 
act, Atreus and Perseus held a poli- 
tical controversy, the former defend- 
ing the system of Machiave', Fancy 
Julius Cesar and Cassius discussing 
the points of the Magna Charta! 
Nevertheless, for a lad of about 
twenty, the tragedy was a most 
praiseworthy composition, and _ it 
contrasted favourably with the turgid 
and inflated .dramas of his contem- 
poraries, such as Giovanni Pinde- 
monte. 

France was then regarded as the 
teacher and regenerator of mankind, 
and all those Italians who hoped for 
the salvation of their country from 
the slough of ignorance and stagna- 
tion into which it had fallen had 
their eyes turned towards France. 
Foscolo, his mind imbibed with thé 
past glories of the Greek and Italian 
Republics, proceeded to Milan, 
which had become the head-quarters 
of all the most restless partisans of 
the new order of things. Individuals 
from all parts of Italy had flocked 
thither; men speaking different 
dialects, wearing different garb, pos- 
sessing different manners, and fol- 
lowing different laws. ‘They formed 
a motley, heterogeneous mass, in- 
spiring little confidence to Foscolo, 
who, in an irascible and misanthropic 
mood, contemplated the Republican 
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vortex with the disdainful eye of a 
Juvenal. He could not conceive 
that out of that chaos of conflicting 
and discordant elements a united 
nation should arise. Nevertheless, 
the first step forward was the expul- 
sion of the stranger—é.¢., the Teu- 
ton; and, with the energy of his 
nature, he devoted warmly his pen 
and his sword to the service of his 
country. He accepted a commission 
in the Cisalpine forces which were 
being created ; he accompanied the 
French army during its campaign 
against the Russians under Sow- 
warow, in 1799; and after the de- 
feats of Novi, Cassano, and La 
Trebbia, he was shut in with Mas- 
sena in Genoa. The horrors of that 
celebrated siege have been related 
in a former nuinber of this magazine.' 
During the investment Foscolo was 
not idle. He exhorted the Genoese 
to a vigorous resistance, practising 
himself what he preached ; and in- 
spired, as was usual with him, by a 
beautiful woman, he composed a 
sonnet entitled “ La Caduta da Ca- 
vallo,” dedicated to Luigia Palavi- 
cini. When the place fell, he was 
conveyed, as prisoner of war, to An- 
tibes by an English ship;:in due 
course he was released, and returned 
to Milan. 

The battle of Marengo soon 
changed the position of affairs. 
Bonaparte was once more the mas- 
ter of Italy, and numerous Italian 
eyes were turned hopefully towards 
him. But Foscolo had no faith in 
him; and his letter, dated 17th 
March, 1798, proves it. This letter, 
which is found in only two of the 
editions of his works, says :—“ Many 
put their trust in this young hero of 
Italian blood, born where our lan- 
guage is spoken. But no useful or 
magnanimous resolve in our favour 
can be expected from a cruel and 
base nature. It signifies little his 
being endowed with the vigour and 
the fury of the lion, if he possesses 
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the low cunning of the fox, and 
exults over it. Since he wanted to 
ruin or sell Venice, why not do it 
openly, with the bold ferocity of a 
Selim I. or a Nadir Shah? Let us 
not hope and say to ourselves, he 
was born an Italian, and will one 
day deliver his mother country. No, 
he will not! His natural disposition 
is that of a tyrant, and a tyrant Aas 
no country.” —« 

In 1800 Foscolo brought forth his 
celebrated “ Ultime Lettere di Ja- 
copo Ortis,” originally called “ Let- 
tere di Due Amanti.” They are 
presumed to be based on an un- 
happy attachment of the author for 
a damsel of noble lineage, of Pisa; 
and the lady herself, who was alive 
in 1853, admitted that a few lines 
addressed in the book by Teresa to 
Jacopo, had really been written by 
her. But after the commencement 
the novel assumes, to a certain ex- 
tent, the colour of Goethe’s ‘‘ Wer- 
ther,” which tinges, however, only 
the love portion of the story. The 
great attraction of these remarkable 
letters consists in their political 
strictures and their patriotic senti- 
ments, in the living picture of the 
extraordinary epoch in which they 
were penned, in the sarcastic ex- 
posure of the republican fanatics of 
the times, in the pungent satire on 
contemporary society, in the hatred 
against injustice, oppression, and 
hypocrisy, and in the lofty, though 
almost hopeless aspirations towards 
a higher order of things. The “ Let- 
ters of Ortis” are as objectionable 
as “Werther” in their moral ten- 
dency; yet Jacopo has more re- 
deeming points than his German 
prototype. ‘Teresa is more interest- 
ing than Lolotte; and the gloomy 
and unreasonable murmurs of Ja- 
copo against the dispensations of 
Providence are less selfish and more 
generous than the maudlin senti- 
mentality of Werther. In “ Werther” 
the catastrophe is produced by love ; 
whilst Ortis gives way under a tumult 
of feelings, wishes, and disappoint- 
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ment, until he breaks down under 
their accumulated load. When Ortis, 
imbued with the doctrines of Pagan- 
ism, hints at suicide as the only 
means of escaping from the sur- 
rounding misery, the reply he re- 
ceives from the old man he meets 
by the fountain, shows that the au- 
thor’s mind had not altogether lost 
sight of eternal truth. The language 
of Ortis is impassioned, but natural, 
and well suited to the times. If 
Goethe has written a more dramatic 
and more artistic story, Foscolo has 
produced a more philosophical—a 
profounder work, and one of far 
higher scope and more extended 
bearing. 

During the year 1802 General 
Bonaparte, having summoned to- 
gether at Lyons a meeting of Italian 
deputies to propose a new Constitu- 
tion for the Cisalpine Republic, Ugo 
Foscolo was requested by some of 
the authorities to write an address 
to the first Consul, with an exposi- 
tion of the state of the country and 
the wishes of the people—a most 
useless proceeding, even had it been 
carried out, seeing how little Bona- 
parte attended to the wishes of any- 
one but himself. But the intended 
address (“Orazione a Bonaparte”), 
assumed the shape of a Phillipic, 
drawing an eloquent picture of the 
malversations, oppressions, and in- 
juries of every description, which the 
Italians had suffered at the hands of 
the French since 1796. Foscolo 
did not forget Venice, and the fol- 
lowing sentences referred to it: “I 
hear the voice of Italy cry aloud. 
The shadow of my name still hovered 
over the sea-girt city, the last legatee 
of the proud destinies of Rome. 
Time, the arbiter of events — the 
policy of powerful nations—and per- 
haps the vices of its government, 
overthrew the venerable common- 
wealth ; but future generations will 
hear, amidst the ruins of its palaces 
and halls, the plaintive echo repeat- 
ing the name of Bonaparte.” The 
oration ended by entreating the first 
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Consul to be the saviour of the 
Italian Republic—the founder of its 
real, and not nominal independence, 
from which he would derive more 
glory than by any mere conquest of 
arms. It was written in a some- 
what pedantic, classical style, and 
might have been composed by Ta- 
citus. Foscolo spared no one. He 
was no deceiving or deceived par- 
tisan; no eulogist of factious des- 
potism or popular license. He was, 
in a political sense, a new Cato the 
Censor—fearless and incorruptible. 
When the nature of the document 
transpired, its presentation was stop- 
ped, and the “ Orazione” was after- 
wards printed at Milan. It forms 
an important memorial of the age : 
and Foscolo proved himself as inex- 
orable as Dante. Such men as he, 
though not strong enough in troub- 
lous times to rule the storm, are 
most useful in checking violence, in 
exposing hypocrisy, and in opposing 
the ever-existing disposition of man- 
kind to follow headlong the design- 
ing and the ambitious. 

Foscolo lived quietly at Milan, for 
about three years, on his slender 
literary gains ; for though he seems 
to have received a small income from 
property in the Ionian Islands, he 
no doubt spent it all, and more, in 
providing for the education of a 
younger brother, and in assisting 
some members of the family, Dur- 
ing this time he studied, he wrote, 
he gambled, and he made love. 
When he won at the faro-table, he 
purchased horses, furnished sump- 
tuous apartments, and gave costly 
entertainments. When the wheel of 
fortune turned round, and the last 
feather from his back was plucked, 
he sold off all, down to his clothes 
and his books, and he hid himself 
in a garret. He was a great ad- 
murer of female beauty, and he was 
always in love, though not always 
with the same person. Black hair, 
large eyes, and coral lips had a won- 
drous influence over the eccentric 
patriot, and the not always amiable 
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man of letters. In an age and ina 
land of licensed gallantry, in a city 
where “free love” was by no means 
unknown, Foscolo’s reputation as a 
successful author appears to have 
gained him a fair amount of success 
with women ; for he was far from 
being prepossessing in his personal 
appearance. He was somewhat be- 
low the middle size in person, but 
active and muscular. His com- 
plexion was sandy; his hair thick 
and of a fiery auburn ; his grey eyes 
were deep set, and had quick, dart- 
ing glances; his features were irre- 
gular; his cheek-bones high; and 
his lips thick and protruding. More- 
over, he wore bushy whiskers, meet- 
ing under the chin ; and mostly his 
looks were gloomy, dark, and for- 
bidding, at any rate, towards stran- 
gers. It is related that a French- 
man once observed to him: “ Vous 
etes bien laid, monsieur.” “A faire 
peur,” was Foscolo’s retort, fixing 
intently his eyes on the speaker, 
who prudently held his tongue. On 
another occasion a foreigner with 
whom Foscolo was to have break- 
fasted, pretended not to recognise 
the poet when the latter arrived 
at the appointed restaurant’s, and 
greeted him with the flattering words, 
“Qh, I beg your pardon! I did not 
know you. I thought it was an 
ourang-outang !” The utterer of this 
sorry joke paid a full penalty for it, 
for the indignant author challenged 
him to a duel, and shattered his 
knee with a bullet. 

An Italian army having been 
formed, and Napoleon having de- 
clared war against England in 1805, 
Foscolo returned to the service, and 
was appointed captain in the staff of 
General Teulit. The Italian forces, 
under the command of General Pino, 
were ordered to Boulogne, for the 
purpose of taking part in the con- 
quest of Great Britain. Whilst the 
French were contemplating the chalk 
cliffs of Albion from their camp, 
Foscolo became acquainted with an 
English lady, at St. Omer, and began 
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to study our language and literature, 
and even to translate Sterne’s “ Sen- 
timental Journey.” Foscolo was not 
destined to invade England, at least 
on that occasion ; and on the camp 
at Boulogne being broken up, he 
received leave of absence, and re- 
turned to Milan. There, to revive 
the study of military science among 
his countrymen, he published a new 
and splendid edition, with numerous 
notes, of the works of Montecuccoli, 
the celebrated Italian military chief 
of the seventeenth century. Owing 
to the high price fixed for the book, 
which was dedicated to General Caf- 
farelli, the minister of war, few copies 
were sold at the time; but after- 
wards, a cheaper edition was brought 
out, and met with a fair sale. At 
the same time he wrote his first 
**Ode-alle Grazie, entitled “ Venere,” 
which was one of his minor, but not 
least elegant poems. 

After a time, he retired to Brescia, 
a fine town, situate in a pleasant and 
healthy country, at the foot of the 
mountains, and not far from the 
Lake of Garda. Brescia, best known 
in our days for its bombardment by 
Marshal Haynau, has produced more 
literary men than any other city in 
Lombardy. Its inhabitants are lively, 
intelligent, and active, and its young 
men are fine and hardy, and make 
excellent soldiers, Foscolojtook up 
his residence in a small country- 
house, a short distance from Brescia. 
He spent his whole day, from morn- 
ing till evening, in the study of philo- 
sophy and classical poetry, and in 
composing and revising his own pro- 
ductions. His house was frequented 
by men of all parties and of all 
ranks—all admired him, though, pro- 
bably, all did not like him. Even the 
clergy, notwithstanding his doubtful 
reputation, respected him. He pos- 
sessed theart of electrifying the minds 
of youth. His abrupt sentences scat- 
tered broadcast, his moralapothegms, 
which he held forth in a stentorian 
or a sepulchral voice, the air of power 
. he undoubtedly possessed, enabled 
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him to captivate the eyes, the ears, 
and the hearts of the youthful audi- 
tors. His house was a sort of Ly- 
ceum, and when he who was boister- 
ous in conversation met with inter- 
locutors who vociferated as loudly 
as himself, it was—according to his 
biographer, Pecchio—like the cave 
of AZolus, Then, towards evening, 
he would walk to the theatre, and 
sit there, like a crouching lion, at the 
feet of his Omphale, a handsome 
and witty lady of Brescia. 

Here it was that he penned what 
may be considered his masterpiece, 
the poem entitled, “I Sepolcri.” A 
law had been promulgated, directing 
all burials to take place without the 
towns, instead of following the inju- 
rious custom of burying the dead 
under the pavement of the churches. 
The atmosphere afterwards often be- 
came poisoned thus, and it was no 
uncommon occurrence for persons 
to faint during prayers. This judi- 
cious hygienic measure was injudi- 
ciously carried out and tyrannically 
enforced. No inscriptions were al- 
lowed over the tombstones, which 
were all to be exactly similar, and 
no visitors were to be admitted to 
the cemeteries. Foscolo’s ardent 
imagination took fire at what he con- 
sidered a sacrilege against poetical 
as well as religious feelings. How- 
ever, he says himself,— 


Non sempre i sassi sepolcrali ai tempi 
Fean pavimenti, ne ag’ incensi avvolto 
De’ cadaveri il lezzo i supplicanti 
Contamin6. . 


which lines, according to Campbell’s 
capital. translation, are rendered 
thus :— 


Not in wise times the cemeteries dank 

Were laid beneath the churches floors, and 
gorged 

Till the believers shuddered at the stench, 

Strangling the incense fumes, and kneeled 
in terror. 


In his short poem, Foscolo, after 
deprecating the obnoxious law which 
forbade a name to the grave, 
turns round and reproaches the 
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Lombard Sardanapalus (Prince Bel- 
giojaso) for revelling in luxury on the 
banks of the Ticino, squandering 
his wealth on singers and dancing- 
girls, whilst leaving without inscrip- 
tion the remains of good Parini. He 
then proceeds to describe the vari- 
ous rites by which ancient nations 
honoured the dead, and relates his 
own impressions when he stood in 
Santa Croce, the Italian Pantheon, 
in the presence of the tombs of 
Macchiavelli, Michael Angelo, and 
Galileo, and, in a splendid apos- 
trophe, he extols the Tuscan Athens 
for the care she bestowed on the 
only remaining glories of Italy—the 
dust of her mighty dead. Little did 
he foresee then, that this day he 
would be brought from far-off En- 
gland to lie side by side with the 
gigantic geniuses of his country. 

At Brescia, also, Foscolo published 
a version of the first book of Homer, 
which he dedicated to Vincenzo 
Monte, his rival, who had already 
brought out some books of his own 
translations of the “ Iliad.” Besides 
the superiority of our author over 
Monti as a scholar, he had the ad- 
vantage of being familiar with mo- 
dern Greek from his infancy. It is 
said that Foscolo understood the 
harmony of Homer’s poetry better 
than any man then living; a rather 
surprising gift, considering that he 
possessed not the slightest ear for 
music, and could not distinguish a 
tarantella fror an operatic overture, 
He completed his version of the 
Greek poet, which is, perhaps, the 
best in the Italian language, whilst 
that of Monti remains unfinished. 

Foscolo, until the year 1808, had 
been allowed to retain the rank and 
the full pay of a captain in the army, 
whilst he had unlimited leave, and 
was permitted to rove whither he 
listed, and to follow his own avoca- 
tions, Prince Eugene had great 
regard for his literary reputation, 
and, moreover, was not sorry to 
keep him away, for his turbulent, 
restless, and irascible nature ren- 


dered him but ill fitted for the strict 
discipline of military exigencies. In 
fact, the Prince was wont to say, that 
the three poets in his army—Foscolo, 
Gasparénetti, and Ceroni—gave him 
more trouble than all the other 
officers. At this period, however, 
Foscolo was placed on half-pay, and 
was appointed to the vacant chair 
of eloquence at the University of 
Pavia. Every one in those days 
was expected to burn incense at the 
shrine of the Great Jove ; and Count 
Vaccari, his friend, warmly recom- 
mended to him to say something 
laudatory of Napoleon in his inau- 
gural address. Whatever expressions 
he might use to that effect would 
no more compromise him than the 
expressions of humble and obedient 
service at the end of a letter, con- 
stitute a pledge on the part of the 
writer. Foscolo listened in grim si- 
lence. To the promise, if hecomplied, 
of the Legion of Honour, he coldly 
replied, “It is better to deserve a 
decoration without receiving it, than 
to receive it without deserving it.” 
Even the entreaties of a beautiful 
Milanese lady, who was present, were 
of no avail ; and for once soft accents 
and lustrous black eyes, usually so 
influential with him, were quite 
powerless, 

‘The new professor took for the 
subject of his introductory lecture, 
the origin and objects of literature. 
He went through a vast field of meta- 
physical speculation and science, 
discussing the origin of words and 
speech, the progress of early so- 
ciety, the combined effect of the 
physical laws of the world, and the 
moral nature of man, the corruption 
of eloquence by the rhetoricians, 
and the necessity of freeing literature 
from the trammels of grammarians 
and sophists. When he came to 
discant on thenoble office and sacred 
duties of literature, the orator rose 
to the loftiest key of eloquence. In 
his peroration, he recommended his 
auditors, “to study the lives of 
Dante, Macchiavelli, Galileo, and 
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Tasso, to learn from the history of 
those illustrious men, how they kept 
alive the sacred fire of genius, 
through persecutions, torments, and 
exile, in the depth of dungeons, and 
in the midst of domestic poverty, to 
bend over their tombs, to inquire 
how they became both great and 
unfortunate, and how they were 
supported, in their trials, by their 
love of country, of fame, and truth, 
so as to enable them to bequeath to 
posterity the rich legacy of their 
works and the benefit of their ex- 
ample.” Nota word about prince, 
emperor, or government. Whether 
it be owing to his stubborn love of 
freedom, or to the boldness of his 
speculative theories, it is certain that 
after he had delivered two more 
lectures, the chair of eloquence was 
suppressed at Pavia, and soon after 
also at Bologna and at Padua. Napo- 
leon probably feared the’ effects of 
national eloquence on the Italian 
youth, 

We find soon after this, Foscolo, 
in a letter without date, apparently 
addressed to one of the ministers at 
Milan, complaining of the financial 
loss entailed upon him by the 
abolition of his professorial chair ; 
previous to his last appointment, he 
having been in receipt of 6000 
francs a year, and sundry gifts be- 
sides. Now not only had he spent 
his ready cash in securing the lease 
of a house at Pavia, and in other 
matters necessary to his position, 
but he had incurred debts which he 
did not know how to meet; a not 
uncommon position with him, by the 
way. The trifling compensation 
that had been made to him, had 
scarcely been enough to defray the 
cost of his black suits, and he was 
compelled to ask some pecuniary 
assistance, to be enabled at least to 
satisfy his creditors. Whether this 
appeal met with any response we 
are unable to say. 


Foscolo for a time retired to 


Borgo Vico, a delightful retreat near 
the Lake of Como, where he enjoyed 
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the society of Count Grevio, a 
hospitable and amiable nobleman 
fond of erudition and poetry. There 
he spent his days in study or in 
wanderings to the solitary hills of 
Villa Pliniana, and the old towers of 
Baradello. One of the pretty daugh- 
ters of the Count would frequently 
laugh at Foscolo’s strange and 
morose look, and rally him on his 
eccentricities and misanthropic ha- 
bits. He would grumble and growl, 
but he was easily tamed by beauty 
and feminine wit. 

He wrote there the tragedy of 
“ Ajax,” acold and declamatory com- 
position, which was produced at La 
Scala. The audience received it 
with great indifference unti] the term 
*‘Salamini” was several times re- 
peated, when the spectators tittered 
first and then broke into fits of laugh- 
ter. That unlucky word had the same 
effect as James Thonison’s well- 
known line in his tragedy. 


Oh, Sophonisba ! Sophonisba, oh ! 


By “Salamini” the author meant 
the natives of Salamis, who followed 
Ajax to Troy ; by “ Salamini,” a por- 
tion of the audience understood, or 
chose to understand the diminutive of 
Salame, the Italian for sausage, and 
a slang term for a low fellow. Not 
only “ Ajace” was damned, but his 
enemies discovered that Agamem- 
non was but another name for Na- 
poleon ; and Ajax, who could not 
obtain the arms of Achilles, was in 
reality General Moreau. ‘lhe sup- 
position was absurd, but it was suffi- 
cient to cause much annoyance to 
the poet, who thereupon left Milan, 
and proceeded to Florence. 

In that city he completed his two 
remaining odes, “ Alle Grazie ;” and 
also he finished and published his 
translation of Sterne’s “ Sentimental 
Journey.” This work is characterised 
by 2 perfect ease and freedom of 
style, by the great fidelity with which 
every thought and allusion is rend- 
ered, and by the happy conversion 
of the quaint, satirical playfulness of 
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Sterne into genuine Italian humour, 
free from licentiousness and con- 
straint. “Il Viaggio Sentimentale 
di Yorick” reads like an original 
book. Our author displayed therein 
the capabilities of Italian prose for 
every kind of composition. He and 
Manzoni showed that it was the pe- 
dants who had kept Italy without 
novels, sketches, or entertaining lite- 
rature of any kind. Massimo d’Azeg- 
lio subsequently followed in the foot- 
steps of his father-in-law, Manzoni, 
and gave Italy some of her best, 
most interesting, and life-like stories, 
written in plain, colloquial language. 
“ Ricciarda,” another tragedy, was 
produced by Foscolo at Florence, 
from a medizval subject. It con- 
tains fine language, and harmonious 
verse ; but it is cold and monotonous, 
like his other compositions of this 
class, and lacks dramatic interest. 
After Napoleon’s fall, in 1814, 
Foscolo returned to Milan, where he 
entered warmly into the spirit of the 
Independents, who were anxious 
that Northern Italy should form a 
separate state, free from French or 
German tutelage. He obtained from 
the Regency of Milan the rank of 
major, but the Austrians soon after- 
wards re-occupied the capital of 
Lombardy, and the patriots had no 
choice but to submit, after delivering 
a protest, drawn up by our author. 
He could only expect from the new 
rulers the continuance of the half- 
pay of his military rank. However, 
the Austrians, wishing to rally talent 
around them, offered him the editor- 
ship of a new journal, at a salary of 
6000 francs. Though his enemies 
sneered at him for saying, in one of 
his cynical moods, that “ conscience 
was a mere matter of blood, and 
fibre, and nerve,” he refused to 
accept service from those he had 
regarded as the foes of his country. 
It soon became known that he had 
been holding correspondence with 
the hated Tedeschi; and the extreme 
Italian liberals, with the exaggeration 
that frequently characterised them, 


began to regard him as a traitor and 
a renegade. 

“What is said of me?” asked 
Foscolo, one day, of Pecchio—after- 
wards his biographer—whom he met 
accidentally. “I should advise you 
to refrain from any intercourse with 
the Austrians,” was the reply, “ other- 
wise you will be considered a spy in 
their pay.” This struck Foscolo 
like a thunderbolt: he quickened 
his pace, without saying a word, and 
went home. That evening he hur- 
riedly left Milan, without saying fare- 
well to any of his friends ; without 
passport ; without money ; without 
luggage. He retired to Switzerland, 
and from Lugano he addressed a 
kind of parting address to his 
countrymen, which was published in 
the “Gazette” of Lugano, and which 
contained the following terms :-- 

“ Let the minister of the Austrian 
police spare himself the trouble of 
annoying me in my exile, for I am 
henceforward dead to all political 
questions. I have no wish to excite 
the hopeless passions of my country- 
MOR ss see The actual disease 
of Italy is a slow lethargic decline, 
and she will soon. be a lifeless 
corpse.” 

So he completely despaired of the 
future of his country, because events 
had not taken the direction he had 
anticipated and desired. His hopes 
had been based on the probability of 
Napoleon’s huge empire falling to 
pieces, had his death occurred whilst 
in the plenitude of his power. Then 
he thought each of the outlying 
provinces might have regained its 
independence, forgetful that, like in 
Alexander’s unwieldy dominions, 
each would probably become the 
prey of a military despot. 

From Lugano he proceeded to 
Zurich, where he remained two years, 
Then he fell in love, as usual ; he 
published a corrected edition of the 
“ Letters of Ortis ;” and he became 
acquainted with several Swiss men 
of letters. His genius was admired, 
and his eccentricities were over- 
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looked. His scepticism, however, 
pained the earnest-minded Swiss ; 
not that he was a professed infidel, 
speaking, on the contrary, always 
respectfully of religion. But he was 
one of those men whose minds were 
fall of doubts on every imaginable 
subject, and probably nothing con- 
tributes more to unhappiness than 
want of faith. He also produced 
there “ Didymi Clerici Hypercalip- 
seos,” a Latin composition in the 
biblical style, intended as a satire on 
his enemies, 

Finding but scant remuneration 
in Switzerland for literary pursuits, 
our author in 1816, came to Eng- 
land, after obtaining a passport as 
an Ionian from Lord Sidmouth, the 
Home Secretary. He was. one of 
the first foreigners that arrived here 
as a voluntary exile, though he did 
not at first intend to prolong his 
stay beyond a year or two. His 
reputation as a scholar and writer 
had preceded him and his disinter- 
ested character was fully appreciated. 
He became a fashionable lion ; was 
introduced to numerous political 
and literary characters ; and what is 
more he secured some real friends, 
who firmly abided by him through 
good and through evil report, not- 
withstanding his extravagancies and 
aberrations. After some time, he 
decided to settle in London ; and at 
the end of two years, he retired to 
a cottage in South Bank, Regent’s 
Park, tired of fashionable life. 

Probably accustomed too long to 
play the despot in his own Italian 
circle, he felt out of place in refined 
English society. Hewas loud-lunged, 
passionate, and overbearing in argu- 
ment, and when excited, he would 
forget the usages of polite educa- 
tion. Contradiction on political and 
literary subjects infuriated him, and 
his ungovernable temper rendered it 
difficult for any but men of calm 
and easy disposition to associate 
with him. intimately. 

In 1823, he opened a course of 
Italian literature, for which his 
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friends found him subscribers. His 
lectures were delivered in an elo- 
quent and impassioned strain, and 
he realized from them £1000. 
Unfortunately his suecess encour- 
aged his expensive propensities. 
He gave a splendid déjeuner at his 
residence to a numerous circle ; and 
his well-wishers were amazed and 
by no means pleased, at the profusion 
and magnificence of the entertain- 
ment, to defray the cost of which he 
had drawn considerable sums in ad- 
vance from them. He then pro- 
ceeded to build Digamma Cottage, 
so termed froman article he had con- 
tributed to the “ Quarterly Review,” 
on that last letter of the Greek 
alphabet ; and had it furnished with 
classical luxury, with statuary, and 
choice plants. Moreover, he was. 
attended upon by three pretty girls, 
surnamed, by a friend, the Three 
Graces. According to one of his 
biographers, these young ladies were 
the embodiment of his love for 
esthetics, whilst according to others, 
they were merely members of his 
classical harem, 

Foscolo, though fond to a re- 
markable extent of the opposite sex, 
does not appear to have been a 
common libertine, and he never 
betrayed propensities of this nature 
in his language, writings, or manners. 
Moreover, his general mode of living 
was exceedingly frugal, and ab- 
stemious. It is possible, neverthe- 
less, that as a bachelor his conduct 
may not always have been consistent 
with the laws of rigid morality. 

At all events, ourauthor possessed 
no ideas of order and economy, and 
in 1825, he was constrained to file 
the schedule of his debts in the 
Court for Insolvent Debtors, like 
other ordinary mortals. Digamma 
Cottage was brought to the hammer ; 
its expensive furniture sold, and the 
Three Graces sent back to adorn 
Olympus. 

The vanity of Foscolo was pain- 
fully hurt at having to renounce his 
establishment. For a time he wan- 
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dered, under an assumed name, in 
obscure lodgings, from Kentish 
Town to Hampstead, and thence to 
Hendon and Totteridge, and other 
places. He was ashamed of meet- 
ing his former acquaintances, and 
threatened self-destruction. His 
ideas of the importance of a man of 
letters were ludicrously exaggerated, 
and he was not more blind to his 
faults than is usually the case with 
men. He would say, he could not 
live under #400 a year, and he 
would write to friends about— 
“ dying like a gentleman, surrounded 
by Venus, Apollo, the Graces and 
the busts of great men, even flowers 
and music breathing beside me. So 
far I am an epicure. In all other 
things I am the most moderate of 
men. I might vie with Pythagoras 
for sobriety, and Scipio for contin- 
ence.” 

Foscolo was far from happy du- 
ring his residence in England, and 
his letters to friends abroad are full 
of grievances and laments. Indeed, 
he wrote a lengthy epistle to his 
sister, on the 4th October, 1823 
(“2da Edizione Napolitana Fran- 
cesco Rossi Romano, 1854”), for 
the express purpose of undeceiving 
those members of his family who 
were labouring under the fallacious 
impression that he was cheerful and 
contented. After recapitulating some 
of the principal events of his past 
life, he said that he never bent to 
Napoleon, for he possessed one of 
those souls that break and never 
bend. He knew the difficulties he 
had to encounter when he resolved 
to visit England ; “ where a guinea 
goes as far as a crown elsewhere, 
and where poverty is regarded as a 
great offence ; and though the En- 
glish are humane, they will have no- 
thing to do with those who are 
needy. By appearing needy, too, 
work would only produce bare 
bread; and one cannot live on 
bread alone. ... I had intended 
to return to our islands ; but per- 
ceiving that the government of 


those countries would not have been 
pleased with my presence, I resigned 
myself to a perpetual exile ; and my 
first care was to keep up appearances, 
and to live, as the English say, like 
a gentleman. In order to be able to 
earn my living by publishing in 
English,—for in other languages 
there would have been little remune- 
ration,—I have been compelled to 
lose two years in studying the lite- 
rary taste of the country, whilst suf- 
fering from poverty, and sickness, 
and humiliations, and always pre- 
serving the appearances of a gen- 
tleman.” Further on, he continues : 
“ My style in Italian cannot be un- 
derstood and translated; I am 
obliged to write in French, and then 
I find translators, to whom I must 
allow nearly half my profits. Poetry 
and subjects that might bring glory 
would not be appreciated here, un- 
less written originally by English 
genius; so J treat in a pedantic 
manner tedious matters of critical 
and literary history. Unhappy is 
the race-horse that is harnessed to a 
cart ; and my soul is sad and full, 
like the heart of a man who, loving 
a woman who returns his passion, 
has been induced by poverty to wed 
a hideous old hag... . . This year 
I have exhibited myself, with shame 
in my face, and with profound sor- 
row in my heart, as alecturer before 
the public; not in an university, 
which would be an honour, but in a 
kind of theatre; but without this 
hard expedient I could not have 
found the means of living. This is 
exhausted ; and if I find nothing 
else, and Heaven does not call me, 
tired as I am of all, you will see 
your celebrated brother become a 
teacher of languages, and going 
from house to house like a peda- 
gogue. Nevertheless, I live so fru- 
gally that 1 do not know how I 
keep up. I feed principally on rice ; 
my house is the chief expence in a 
country where house-rent is exor- 
bitant ; but custom, and the laws of 
English society, compel me to it. 
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Besides, my house is my prison. I 
work fourteen hours a-day, and go 
out late.” 

We made these copious quota- 
tions as they show the character of 
the man more than any words of 
ours could do ; they display his self- 
conceit, his foibles, his prejudices ; 
and yet a certain grandeur of soul 
is not wanting. 

Nor are his letters to Gino Cap- 
poni more cheerful. Once he is 
despondingly in love with Miss 
Caroline Russell, and he does not 
wish her to know how deep is his 
passion, which is quite hopeless, 
Then he is ill with that British com- 
plaint the bile, that attacks even 
foreigners; he is taking black 
draughts and blue pills for weeks at 
the time; he is weak and ailing, 
and longs for death ; he is shivering 
with cold, and on the 30th May is 
vainly trying to warm himself before 
the fire—(he might have done so 
even in June this year); he is Gif- 
ford and Murray’s beast of burthen ; 
he is obliged to try to amuse the 
English literary world, the tastes of 
which he did not know and did not 
like. 

His position, however, was by no 
means as black as he described it to 
his sister. He was not left without 
resources and without prospects for 
the future, even in the midst of his 
difficulties. He contributed to the 
“Quarterly” and “ Edinburgh” Re- 
views ; though it would appear that 
his articles were written in French, 
and then rendered into English—at 
least, fora time. Through the as- 
sistance of friends, he entered into 
an arrangement with a publisher for 
a new edition of the five great 
Italian poets for the sum of £1154. 
Dante only was completed, for 
which he received about £420. 
His discourse on the text of Dante, 
and on the various opinions con- 
cerning the history and the correc- 
tions of the “‘ Divina Commedia,” is 
considered the best introduction to 
that most wonderful poem. It is 
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naturally a book of erudite research, 
intended for scholars ; a book to be 
studied, not to be run through ; but 
at the same time it is wholly free 
from that dulness which generally 
pervades the pages of ordinary com- 
mentators. It is certainly not a 
book for a drawing-room ; not so 
entertaining as a book of travels, 
nor so exciting as a sensation novel, 
though probably more instructive. 
His style is lively, flowing, and 
comprehensive. He illustrates with 
great accuracy and judgment many 
disputed points of Dante’s adventu- 
rous life ; his political conduct, so 
variously interpreted ; the character 
of his several patrons, and the state 
of Italy at that period; displaying 
throughout his profound acquaint- 
ance with the history of the middle 
ages, with the unostentatious ease of 
aman towhom such matters were 
familiar, 

Whilst in England he also wrote 
his “‘ Essays on the Love, Character, 
and Writings of Petrarch”—an excel- 
lent work, published in English, and 
afterwards translated into Italian. 

His essay on the text of the “ De- 
cameron,” which was prefixed to 
Pickering’s edition of that work, is, 
like all his critical works, full of 
learning, illustrative of the manners 
of Italy in medizval times, and ex- 
hibiting an impartial judgment on 
the too-servilely worshipped Boc- 
caccio, of whose style our author 
was by no means an admirer, whilst 
at the same time he did full justice 
to his talents and learning. 

In 1827, Foscolo hired a furnished 
cottage at Turnham Green, which 
was his last removal until he was 
removed to Chiswick churchyard. 
Dropsy seized him, and made rapid 
strides ; his spirits drooped, and his 
strength failed him, He sank ra- 
pidly ; and he was attended on his 
death-bed by a few friends, Italian 
and English; by a Spanish ecclesi- 
astic, and by a girl of twenty, said 
by him to be his natural daughter. 
She appeared to be English, and 
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her history seems wrapped up in 
doubt. None of his biographers 
throw any light on it ; but his friends 
doubted the truth of his statements. 
On the roth October, Count Capo 
d’Istria, before proceeding to Greece 
to become President of the Council 
of Ministers, called to see the poet. 
He was too late. That morning 
Ugo Foscolo had died, calm and 
composed, without a struggle, with- 
out a regret. He was buried with- 
out ostentation; and a plain slab, 
stating his name, age, and the 
day of his death, was placed over 
his grave by Mr. Hudson Gurney, 
of Norwich. Foscolo was fifty years 
old, according to some accounts, 
and fifty-two, according to others, 
when he breathed his last. 

Three distinct epochs in the life 
of Foscolo may be recorded. First, 
that of youthful enthusiasm and 
thorough republican fire, when life 
was fresh, and he was full of hopes 
and illusions. Then came the time 
for cooler reflection, caution, and 
minute investigation : finally arrived 
the day of scepticism, and disen- 
chantment, and bitter disappoint- 
ment. During the last few years of 
his life he was entirely weaned from 
politics. Many men of deep feel- 
ings, and lofty and unfettered judg- 
ment, have felt at some period of 
their lives a lassitude of turmoil of 
the social and political world, and 
a longing after peace and retirement. 

The opinions of the extreme Italian 
liberals concerning Foscolo as a pa- 
triot are far from unanimous. De- 
fended by Mazzini, he was attacked 
by Tommaseo. His _ imnvectives 
against his countrymen, in his cyni- 
cal moods, were not forgiven by 
some of the ultras ; and, moreover, 
his having entertained offers from 
Austria, even to refuse them, as he 
actually did, was considered by them 
as a heinous crime. But to reason- 
able men, it is evident that Foscolo 


sincerely loved Italy. Politically, 
he was incorruptible. Lofty in his 
aspirations, he was never a seeker of 
self-aggrandisement. Personally, he 
never was popular, and his manners 
to strangers were repulsive and harsh, 
Self-opinionated, he was intolerant 
of opposition and intemperate in 
discussion. He hated cowardice 
and meanness, but he never volun- 
tarily injured even an enemy. He 
cared little for men; but he loved 
women much. He had few friends, 
and to none was he greatly attached. 
On the other hand, he studied con- 
siderably hard to please the other 
sex, and frequently succeeded. He 
was fond of children; -he disliked 
old people. He preferred solitude, 
and he was frequently seen wander- 
ing alone, with gloomy, dark looks. 
Any one who crossed his path on 
those occasions, fared but ill at his 
hands. He was not quarrelsome. 
but he was never afraid of meeting 
an adversary at the point of his 
sword. For his brother he had a 
sincere affection, and for his mother 
he entertained a deep veneration, 
almost amounting to idolatry, and 
he never omitted to contribute to 
her comforts, even when in the most 
straightened circumstances. 

Asa dramatist he failed, his genius 
lacking the power of original con- 
ception. He was, however, a most 
eloquent writer, a classical and ele- 
gant poet, and a profound scholar and 
critic. His style was simply severe, 
quick and flowing in youth, youthful 
in maturity, varied in its singularity, 
clear and easy, and always Italian, 
a happy mixture of imagination and 
force, of Greek subtlety and Italian 
gravity. It is said that composition 
cost him much labour, and as he 
was extremely fastidious, he cor- 
rected, blotted out, and interlined 
his MSS. until it tasked the ingenuity 
of the printer to decipher them. 

James PIcciorTo. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ANOTHER ARRIVAL AT THE ‘‘CHERUBIM AND SERAPHIM,” 


A weEEK after the events narrated in 
the last chapter, the evening coach 
from London drove up to the doors 
of the “Cherubim and Seraphim.” 
The landlord came forth to receive 
it, and by his form, as little and 
spare as ever—by his hair, still 
yellow, but streaked in some places 
with gray—and by his preternaturally 
solemn face,—it was very evident that 
the good old inn had not passed into 
fresh hands since I was born. Mr. 
Momus had, though; for ten years 
ago, his mother having died, he had 
bethought himself of marrying, and 
had, in consequence, fallen a ready 
victim to the artifices of a tolerably 
buxom widow, the fat gentleman’s 
housekeeper. As to whether he was 
satisfied with his prize in the matri- 
monial lottery, I am not prepared to 
say: worthy Joseph must speak for 
himself. 

Pearly Tom, too, was present on 
the occasion, and, save that he was 
somewhat more corpulent than of 
yore, time seemed to have made no 
change in him. Very rarely, though, 
did he now pursue his ancient avo- 


cation of postboy; for having re- 


ceived from Mr. Momus the appoint- 
ment of major-domo over the ecurial 
department of the “ Cherubim and 


Seraphim,” he had become a fixture 


there, and added not a little to the 
renown of the establishment. 


The coach stopped, and its only 
passenger stepped forth, He was 
a tall, thin gentleman, with black 
moustaches and beard, and with a 
fixed look about the eyes that in- 
dicated great firmness both of re- 
solve and action. ‘Throwing one 
end of his long cloak over his shoul- 
ders, he turned sharply round to Mr. 
Momus, and said— 

“‘ Are you the landlord ?” 

“Yes, sir. In what way can I 
serve you P” 

“ Have my luggage taken up into 
my bedroom, and show me the cof- 
fee-room, so that I may at once take 
some supper.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Mr. Mo- 
mus.—“ Here, Tom, just call the 
missis, and see that the gentleman’s 
trunk—I suppose there’s only this 
one, sir—is put in his' room.—This 
way, sir, to the coffee-room.” 

So saying, Mr. Momus led the 
way to the old parlour under the 
archway. Its appearance was pre- 
cisely the same as on the night of 
my birth, save that there was now 
no company assembled. A number 
of wooden billets blazed brightly in 
the huge old-fashioned chimney- 
place ; the ruddy light again danced 
on the beams of oak that supported 
the ceiling, and was reflected from 
the dark wainscoting that encased 
the walls ; and the crimson curtains 
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once more snugly drawn, lent an air 
of comfort to the room. So, at least, 
the stranger seemed to think : for a 
cheerful look overspread his coun- 
tenance ; and throwing off his coat 
and hat, he proceeded to an arm- 
chair which stood near the fire. 
There sitting down, he lolled back 
at his ease, and with his hands held 
in front of him, their finger-tips being 
placed together, he listened benignly 
while Mr. Momus ran over the list 
of comestibles which the “ Cherubim 
and Seraphim” was just then in a 
condition to furnish. 

“You may prepare me,” he at 
length exclaimed, “a dish of mutton 
cutlets, and with it I'll take a jack 
of your best ale.” 

“* Very well, sir,” said Mr. Momus ; 
and he was about to leave the room 
for the purpose of ordering his 
visitor’s supper, when the latter sud- 
denly added— 

“Look you, landlord. Is there 
much worth seeing in this city ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! Why, there’s the 
castle and the cathedral and the 
cloisters, and the Bride of Leigh- 
bury’s retreat, and a lot more curi- 
osities. Are you thinking of going 
to see ’em, sir ?” 

“Yes, I should much like to see 
what I can during the short time 
that i have to stay here. Perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind let me see ; 
what did you say was your name ?” 

“JT didn’t say what it was; but 
it’s Joseph Momus, at your service, 


a» 
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sir. 





“Momus, eh? Then I suppose 
you're a bit of a wag ?” 

It was the first time that the 
worthy man had been suspected of 
such a thing; and the novelty was 
far from being displeasing. His 
face, accordingly, assumed as flat- 
tered an expression as it was capable 
of doing, and he replied— 

“Well, I do like a bit of fun some- 
times, sir.” 

I thought so. Well, Mr. Momus, 
I was about to ask you if you’d be 
so kind as to come in and chat with 
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me while I’m having my supper. I 
want to learn all I can about Leigh- 
bury and its lions,” 

“Oh! we haven’t got any wild 
beasts here, sir. You must go to 
the Tower of London for them, I’ve 
heard. And as for the curiosities, 
I think you’d much better talk with 
Pearly ‘om : he knows a sight more 
about ’em than I do.” 

* Who's Pearly ‘Tom ?” 

Mr. Momus’s countenance here 
betrayed the symptoms of approach- 
ing bland astonishment. It failed 
to entirely appear, however, and 
seemed to find refuge in his voice 
as he exclaimed— 

“Why, haven’t you ever heard of 
Pearly ‘Tom? Everybody knows 
him. He used to be the crack post- 
boy on this road, and is the best 
newsman in the county. He'll tell 
you all you want. Shall I ask him 
to wait on your honour ?” 

“Yes, if you please. And the 
sooner the supper is here the more 
convenient it will be for my appe- 
tite.” 

Mr. Momus retired, and left the 
stranger to his meditations. Imme- 
diately he was alone, his air of calm 
sprightliness forsook him, and was 
succeeded by one of perturbation 
and melancholy. For a short time 
he sat gloomily gazing at the reflec- 
tion of the flames upon the wains- 
coat, and tapping the table with his 
fingers. ‘Then, rising hurriedly, he 
paced to and fro, seeking, as it were, 
to nerve himself for the execution of 
some design concerning which he 
had not the approval of his own 
mind, Occasionally he would pause, 
and passing his hand over his mous- 
tache and beard in a strange man- 
ner, would break into a short, con 
temptuous laugh; and after this, 
his walk would be less rapid than 
before. At length he approached 


the fire once more, and seizing the 
poker, struck it deeply amongst the 
blazing wood, exclaiming, in a tone 
of intense hate—* Damn him !” 
Just then the parlour-door opened, 
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and a servant entered bearing the 
supper which the stranger had or- 
dered. Whilst this was being spread 
upon the table, Pearly Tom made 
his appearance, and introduced him- 
self to the stranger by a low bow, 
saying—. 

“Please your honour, I’m Pearly 
Tom,” 

The gentleman looked at Tom’s 
swarthy countenance and brightly- 
beaming eyes with some interest, 
and replied— 

“Indeed! I’m delighted to make 
the acquaintance of so celebrated a 
personage. Pray will you have any- 
thing to drink while you tell me 
what you think I ought to know 
about Leighbury ?” 

“ Well, sir, as talking’s dry work, 
I don’t mind if I do moisten my 
throat with a glass of brandy-punch, 
thank you kindly.” 

This being brought, the stranger 
fell-to at his repast—Pearly Tom at 
his conversation. After they had 
been talking for some time, the for- 
mer said— 

“Isn’t the cathedral very much 
out of repair ?” 

“Oh, no, sir! That's to say, the 
cathedral itself. Now the buildings 
round it—the cloisters, and such- 
like —if you like, are going to 
ruin.” 

“What buildings are there be- 
sides the cloisters ?” 

“Why, there’s the chapter-house, 
and the court-house, and the regis- 
try, where they keep the wills.” 

“What kind of a place is this 
registry ?” 

“It’s a very old house, where 
they say the Abbot of Leighbury 
used to live. It’s full of rambling 
halls, and large, empty rooms, with 
ghosts enough in ’em, I warrant, to 
haunt all the city. And then there’s 
the garden— nothing but yews, and 
cedars, and such-like gloomy trees ; 
not to mention the long passages, 
shaded by bushes on each side, and 
where, I wager, a good many mur- 
ders used to take place.” 
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“In what part of the building, 
then, are the wills kept ?” 

“Oh, they’re kept down in the 
vaults. I once saw ’em when I was 
a boy, and I can well remember 
how frightened I was. I went with 
a gentleman, to show him where the 
registry was, and he asked the 
keeperto let me go down with ’em, 
when they went to find some old 
will,—I think they said it belonged 
to some duke that died a thousand 
years ago. So the keeper looked in 
the great indexes that stand in the 
room nearest the garden, and then 
he went down the steps that lead 
from the big hall, and walked 
through the vaults, looking at the 
numbers until he came to the right 
one. Ay, I remember ’em: it 
almost makes me shiver now, when 
I think how cold and damp they 
were !” 

“Does the keeper live at the 
registry ?” 

“No! You wouldn’t get any- 
body to live there very easy. Why, 
the noises of a night are enough to 
scare the wits out of a cat; and as 
she’s got nine lives, she’s not soon 
frightened, I can teil you. The 
keeper lives in a house close by, 
and from the time he leaves the 
registry of an evening to the time 
he gets back in the morning there's 
not a soul near the place—except, 
indeed, the old Abbot and _ his 
crew, who, I expect, are the ghosts 
that go there.” 

‘ But isn’t that arrangement very 
unsafe? Surely a thief might easily 
break in of a night ?” 

‘* Bless your honour’s soul, there’s 
no fear of that! Of course it'd be 
easy enough to get in from the gar- 
den, but I should like to see the 
thief who’d have pluck enough to 
face the ghosts. ‘They’re better 
than a hundred watchmen, And 
then, too, there’s nothing to steal ; 
for who'd care about a parcel of 
musty old papers ?” 

“True,” said the stranger. Then 
suddenly looking at his watch he 
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exclaimed,—“ But I’m forgetting 
myself. It’s time I went to bed. 
I’m much obliged to you for your 
interesting information, and I hope 
to see something more of you before 
I go. I suppose you wouldn’t be 
quite at a loss to find some use for 
this, eh ?” 

The “this” was a guinea, which 
Pearly Tom accepted with profuse 
demonstrations of gratitude. The 
stranger then opened the door 
which gave on the archway, and 
finding Mr. Momus standing just 
outside the opposite entrance, asked 
to be shewn to his bedroom. The 
chambermaid was immediately sum- 
moned, and calling out in a loud 
tone, “Good night, Mr. Momus,” 
the traveller retired to rest. 

At that moment an accident oc- 
cured which arrested the attention 
of both Mr. Momus and Pearly 
Tom. A short and very stout man 
happened to be passing along the 
street in front of the archway, just 
as the stranger uttered his valedic- 
tion, At the sound this man stop- 
ped and turned hastily round, and 
by the light of the moon, our host 
and his ad/atus observed that the 
expression of the new-comer’s face 
betokened the most intense surprise 
and alarm. It was, however, but 
for an instant that they were able 
to perceive this, for no sooner had 
the stout man glanced down the 
archway in the manner described, 
than he took to his heels and disap- 
peared from view with astonishing 
velocity. 

Mr. Momus and Pearly Tom re- 
garded one another in an inquiring 
manner. 

“Well?” said thé latter. 

‘Rum !” replied the former. 

“Stop !” said Pearly Tom, and 
then, as if an idea had suddenly 
occurred to him, he seized hold of 
his hair with both hands, and, re- 
mained for a minute or so in deep 
thought. At length he raised his 
head and exclaimed— 
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“T have it !” 

“What? The reason why that 
man was so frightened ?” 

“No; but his name. He’s Mr. 
Nann, the new verger. You remem- 
ber he saved Bishop Chertimore’s 
son from being drowned the other 
day when the ice broke ; and then, 
he got the vacant place in the cathe- 
dral. I wonder what made him 
look so down here.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Momus, 
“he wanted to see how the angels 
in the yard looked when the moon 
was shining. I like to see them 
myself: they seem to me as if they 
take the ‘Cherubim and Seraphim” 
under their protection.” 

“Yes,” added Pearly Tom, “and 
then, when he all at once saw us, he 
thought we were robbers. Joseph 
Momus and Pearly Tom robbers, 
eh! Ho! Ho! Ho! 

His merriment was so contagious 
and the joke was so exquisite, that 
Mr. Momus could not resist the in- 
fection. Accordingly he broke into 
a roar of laughter ; which reverberat- 
ed loudly under the archway ; but 
scarcely was the solemn expression 
of his features abated one tittle. In 
another moment, however, the door 
of the Inn opened; and while a 
hearty slap descended upon Mr. 
Momus’s back, he heard the follow 
ing words pronounced in a voice 
marked by a shade of acridity :-— 

“Oughtn’t you to be ashamed of 
yourself, Joseph, standing out there 
in the cold and being so uproarious ? 
For my part, I wonder you can laugh 
at all with your saint’s face, to say 
nothing of your treating me in this 
shameful manner, leaving me to fret 
my eyes out all by myself! And you, 
Tom! you're old enough to know 
better, standing wasting your time 
in gossip. Is the man never going 
to come in ?—I know he wants me 
to catch my death of cold! Joseph,,. 
do you hear ?—Come in, I say !” 

It was Mrs Momus who spoke. 
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PEARLY TOM SEES STRANGE SIGHTS. 


On the morrow, the stranger rose 
betimes, and was occupied for the 
whole day in seeing the lions of 
Leighbury. He visited the cathe- 
dral, and loitered long amongst the 
cloisters, scanning with an admiring 
eye the adjoining garden, which be- 
longed to the will-registry. This 
latter building he did not, however, 
enter, but contented himself with 
narrowly inspecting it from the out- 
side ; and, if one might judge by his 
countenance, he found the style of 
architecture very much to his taste. 

He also, during the course of the 
day, made several purchases. At 
one shop he bought a pocket ink- 
bottle ; at another, a dark-lanthorn ; 
and at a third, a powerful jointed 
lever. These he carefully disposed 
about his person, and returned to 
the hostelry: then, having made a 
good supper, and washed it down 
with a bottle of port, he retired to 
rest. 

That night the moon shone bright 
and clear. The snow, with which 
the country had of late been covered, 
had all disappeared ; but the earth 
lay yet iron-bound in the grasp of 
a severe frost. From the dark-blue 
expanse above fell the moonbeams 
through the cold and still atmosphere 
upon the court-yard of the “ Cheru- 
bim and Seraphim,” and upon its 
protecting angels, whose figures, 
sombre and motionless, seemed like 
some weird conclave consulting o’er 
the fortunes of the place. Nor did 
the main buildings of the inn itself, 
with its huge tiled roof and fantasti- 
cally peaked dormer windows, serve 
to render the scene less picturesque ; 
for, as the shimmering radiance 
streamed down, its flood of light 
was broken into a thousand little 
streamlets and pools, which, mean- 
dered over chimneys, gutters, beams, 
and casements, until there was pro- 


duced a fairy-like illumination of sur- 
passing splendour. 

So at least thought Pearly Tom, 
as he sat at the window of his bed- 
room, which overlooked the court- 
yard. He had been the last to go 
to bed, and no sound was to be 
heard within the precincts of the 
“‘ Cherubim and Seraphim.” All was 
so calm and still that he could not 
withdrawn himself from the window ; 
and, in spite of his not very poetical 
nature, he remained there, positively 
gazing upon the beautiful scene 
which lay before him. Little did he 
recognise in those zsthetic prompt- 
ings the yearning of the soul for that 
higher world, into which a #an- 
scendent death can alone introduce 
us, and which in this life is an un- 
fathomable mystery to all save the 
initiated of the glorious brother- 
hood ! 

He had thus stayed for nearly an 
hour, when suddenly a smothered 
sound stole upon his ear ; and, look- 
ing to the quarter whence it came, 
he perceived one of the bedroom 
doors that opened upon the gallery 
surrounding the court-yard to be 
gently opening. Hastily he extin- 
guished his light, and returning to 
the window he beheld a form step 
forth from the chamber into the gal- 
Jery. This, from its slouched hat 
and long cloak, he recognised as that 
of the stranger with whom he had 
conversed on the preceding night ; 
and, being endowed with no small 
share of curigsity, he resolved to note 
what might occur. 

Cautiously peering round, to ascer- 
tain that his motions were unob- 
served, the stranger strode lightly 
along the gallery until he came to 
the place where the stage-coach from 
London had been put’ for the night. 
Itstood in immediate proximity to the 
gallery, so that, by clambering over 
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the railing, the stranger managed, 
without the least difficulty, to reach 
the roof of the coach, and from 
thence the ground. He then made 
towards the archway, and beneath it 
disappeared from sight. 

Pearly Tom listened for a moment 
until he heard the fastenings of the 
outer gate being softly undone, and 
then, hastening to the window of an 
unoccupied room, in the front of the 
building, he saw the stranger issue 
forth into the street, closing the gate 
of the inn behind him. Immediately 
the postboy hurried downstairs, and 
seizing his cap, flew to the gate just 
in time to see the stranger nearing 
the end of the street. 

The worthy major-domo gave in- 
stant chase, and on reaching the 
corner round which the stranger had 
turned, he was gratified to perceive 
the latter still in view. He then 
followed him at a distance, keeping 
on the shady side of the street, and 
using all precautions necessary to 
prevent his surveillance from being 
detected. At first he was unable to 
guess whither the stranger’s ‘steps 
were directed ; but he soon began 
to observe ‘that they were nearing 
the cathedral ; and when, on reach- 
ing a narrow street that led into the 
open space before that building, the 
stranger quickly turned down it, a 
suspicion arose in his mind that the 
ghostly precincts of the cloisters 
might be the object of this midnight 
peregrination. This suspicion was 
converted into a certainty on reach- 
ing the end of the street alluded to ; 
for when he cautiously peeped round 
the corner, he beheld the stranger 
hastening, under the shadow of the 
houses, directly towards the cathe- 
dral. An iron gate afforded an en- 
trance to the enclosure in which the 
cloisters were, and on reaching it 
the stranger paused a moment, in 
order to see whether anybody was 
watching his movements ; but ob- 
serving nothing of the kind, he 
lightly clambered to the top of the 
gate, and flinging himself over, was 
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lost in the shadow which a wide- 
spreading yew-tree cast upon the 
spot. 
Here Pearly Tom came to a 
pause. His curiosity much prompted 
him to follow, and ascertain what 
such strange proceedings might 
mean ; but then, on the other hand, 
his superstitious terrors counselled 
an immediate retreat from so weird 
a vicinity. AJl kinds of terrible 
imaginings began to float through 
his mind: ghosts, ghouls, imps, 
witches, afreets, goblins, and the 
whole race of beings from the nether 
world, danced in hideous array be- 
fore his fancy ; and more than half 
persuaded that the stranger was Lu- 
cifer himself about to hold a Sab- 
bath on consecrated ground, he 
shrank from the idea of witnessing 
so uphallowed a scene. At length, 
however, as a kind of compromise, 
he resolved he would go as far as 
the iron gate, and just peep through. 
to see if anything could be discerned. 
Accordingly, he crept along beside 
the houses, and in a few minutes 
reached his proposed destination. 
Then, shivering with fear, but burn- 
ing with curiosity, he cowered against 
the wall, and bent his head forward 
to peer through the bars of the gate. 
For a moment he saw nothing ; but 
his eyes soon became accustomed 
to the darkness, and then he beheld 
the grim pile of the cloisters stand- 
ing in his front, with the entering 
archway, through which a glimpse of 
the moonlit quadrangle could be 
obtained : naught else appeared. 
Somewhat emboldened by this, 
he ventured to stand fully against 
the gate ; and as he did so, his hand 
came in contact with the padlock 
by which it was fastened. Mechani- 
cally grasping this, he found it to 
be unlocked, and instantly the idea 
suggested itself to him, that he 
might now venture within the enclo- 
sure, as, by leaving the gate open, 
he would possess ample means of 
retreat in case of any emergency. 
No sooner thought than, done: he 
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pushed the gate open, and stole 
gently towards the entrance to the 
cloisters. Arrived there, he again 
paused, and well it was that he did 
so ; for hardly had he ventured a 
glance within the quadrangle, when 
the sound of footsteps close at hand 
made his blood run cold as ice. 
Not a limb could he stir—not a 
sound could he utter ; but, rooted 
to the spot, he stood unable to fly 
an inch, although he verily believed 
that some mortal danger menaced 
him. Fascinated, however, by the 
very extremity of his peril, he gazed 
earnestly into the cloisters, and in 
another moment he beheld a dark 
form emerge from underneath the 
arches into the moonlight. The 
first glance served to show that it 
was not the stranger; for the new- 
comer was a short and stout man, 
with a black-velvet skull-cap upon 
his head ; and immediately that his 
face was illumined by the moon, 
Pearly Tom recognised, with a deep 
feeling of relief, the features of Mr. 
Nann, the verger. But although his 
fear was thus diminished, his curi- 
osity grew stronger than ever ; and 
the feeling was augmented by the 
behaviour of Mr. Nann. That gen- 
tleman proceeded to a small window 
in the opposite wall of the cloisters, 
and looked earnestly through for a 
few minutes ; then he turned quickly 
to a passage which adjoined the 
cathedral, and walked away with the 
air of a man who has some object 
in view. 

The sight of a face that he knew 
operated beneficially upon Pearly 
Tom’s nerves, and he felt sufficiently 
emboldened to follow Mr. Nann. 
He, therefore, crept softly into the 
passage above alluded to, and com- 
forted by the sound of Mr. Nann’s 
footsteps in advance, he made shift 
to walk very firmly and courageous- 
ly. Arrived at the end he found 
himself in a small open space, known 
as the Monk’s Cemetery, and to his 
great surprise, he saw Mr. Nann 
clambering over the opposite wall 
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by the aid of a tombstone in imme- 
diate proximity. Waiting until the 
verger had disappeared, Pearly Tom 
hurried forward and mounted on the 
tombstone, in order to look over the 
wall. 

Spread out before him lay the 
garden of the will-registry, its lone- 
some alleys and gloomy clumps of 
trees looking doubly spectral in the 
pale moonbeams. At the end of 
the garden stood the massive and 
strangely-shaped building of the re- 
gistry, displaying a wealth of tracery 
and of exquisitely moulded ogives, 
which told a tale of the power and 
cultivation of those who had dwelt 
there in olden times. Its windows, 
however, were all quite dark; nor, 
for the life of him, could Pearly 
‘Tom conceive what Mr. Nann want- 
ed in so desolate a locality. 

Presently, just where a patch of 
lawn emerged luminously from the 
surrounding shade, he descried the 
mysterious stranger of the “ Cheru- 
bim and Seraphim,” walking in the 
direction of the registry, and a few 
moments afterwards the figure of 
Mr. Nann crossed the same spot. 
Then, looking towards the building, 
he saw the stranger approach one of 
the windows on the basement story, 
where he stood for a short time 
making many curious movements, 
whose purpose was altogether un- 
conjecturable. These terminated 
by the window flying open, a fact 
which no sooner occurred than the 
stranger stepped upon the ledge, and 
rapidly disappeared within the build- 
ing. 

Soon a mysterious light was dis- 
cerned flashing from several of the 
windows in succession, and remain- 
ing stationary but for a moment in 
each place. At this, Pearly Tom 
grew melancholy: the rustling of 
the trees which surrounded him, the 
nature of his present locality, the 
weird radiance of the moon, the 
ominous darkness of the bosky 
glades before him, the evil reputa- 
tion of the gloomy pile on which he 
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looked, and the baleful manner in 
which, as the light flashed from it, 
each window seemed to acquire the 
gift of the Evil Eye,—all conspired to 
plunge him once more into an ex- 
tremity of horror. His only comfort 
and source of hope now lay in the 
proximity of Mr. Nann ; but speed- 
ily this, too, vanished, as he saw that 
gentleman emerge from the shelter 
of some trees, and creep stealthily 
towards the open window. With 
beating heart and ebbing confidence. 
he watched the verger near the 
haunted mansion; and when at 
length, he saw him cautiously enter 
the window, he felt himself to be, 
as it were, a helpless prey to what- 
ever of the supernatural might be 
hovering near. 

Much as he wished to quit the 
place, he durst not stir. He reflect- 
ed that his only chance of safety 
lay in remaining perfectly still, and 
accordingly he seated himself on 
the tombstone in such a position, 
that he could just peer over the wall, 
and thus awaited what might occur. 
It was by no means a pleasant situa- 
tion: the night was bitterly cold, 
and his toes and fingers soon ached 
intensely. His body, too, shivered 
like an aspen leaf ; but this was not 
wholly attributable to the cold; for 
as his lively imagination converted 
all the vague noises of the night 
into approaching sources of miser- 
able calamity, he trembled not a 
little on that account. 

Minute after minute draged slowly 
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by, and nothing of reality occurred | 
to disturb our watcher, save when. 
the huge bell of the cathedral clock. 
suddenly struck “ One !” and caused 
him to drop from his perch in an 
agony of terror. Fortunately he was 
not hurt, and resuming his seat with. 
nerves a little more tremulous than 
before, he again bent his eyes upon 
the registry. For a quarter of an 
hour longer he looked without any 
result, and he then began to deliber- 
ate in his mind whether he should 
return, while yet unharmed, to the 
shelter of the “‘ Cherubim and Sera- 
phim.” Truth to tell, his curiosity 
had almost vanished, and the terrors 
which encompassed him began to 
produce in his mind an irresistible 
desire for flight at all hazards. Just, . 
however, as he had resolved upon 
this course, and as he was looking 
for the last time at the registry, a 
terrible shriek issued thence and 
rang through the air. Naught was 
visible ; solely those fearful accents, . 
as of a lost soul clutched by the 
Evil One, fell with a horrible thrill 
upon his ear, and froze for awhile 
the current of his life. Then, with. 
a frantic cry, he leaped to the 
ground; and, his eyes eagerly 
strained in their sockets to behold 
the longed-for gates of the “ Cheru- 
bim and Seraphim,” he desperately 
flew through the cloisters into the 
Cathedral Place and along the silent 
streets, sick at heart with the expec- 
tation of each moment feeling him- 
self in the foul fiend’s grasp. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD. 


THE stranger found no great diffi- 
culty in opening the window; a 
slight pressure with the lever which 
he had brought, sufficing so to move 
one of the stones in the ledge, that 
the extremity of the bolt remained 
unsecured. He accordingly pushed 
the casement open, and, stepping 
within, found himself in a spacious 


hall, whose deserted aspect and 
echoing recesses, but dimly and par- 
tially revealed by the uncertain 
beams of light that floated in from 
the wintry sky outside, were calcu- 
lated to appal the nerves and chill 
the blood of the stoutest intruder. 
He immediately removed the shade 
from the lanthorn he carried, and by 
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the aid of the light thus afforded 
took a survey of the apartment. 
No furniture could be discerned, 
but many doors and passages seemed 
to give access to various parts of the 
building, while in the centre of the 
hall was a narrow well - staircase, 
which apparently led to the vaults 
under-ground. 

After reflecting for a moment, the 
stranger proceeded to the side of the 
hall nearest the cathedral, and with 
the assistance of his lanthorn ex- 
amined the first door that appeared. 
Satisfied with the examination, he 
tried the door, and, finding it un- 
locked, entered the room to which 
it led. It was an apartment of con- 
siderable dimensions, with cases 
placed against the walls, in which 
were ranged many huge volumes, 
thick with dust and hoary with age. 
The patriarchs of the collection pos- 
sessed, however, no interest for the 
midnight visitor. Turning from these 
he sought the most recent that could 
be found, and taking them from the 
cases, examined their contents with 
much apparent anxiety. Suddenly 
an entry in one of them arrested his 
attention, and directing the light of 
his lanthorn upon it, he perused it 
carefully. Then, being, as it seemed, 
somewhat at a loss, he rapidly sur- 
veyed the walls of the apartment, 
until he caught sight of a large map 
hanging up, and proceeding towards 
it, he discovered it was a plan of the 
vaults below the registry. This he 
minutely examined for some minutes, 
and, as he did so, a pleased ex- 
pression became visible upon his 
countenance. 

This done, he replaced the book 
he had used, and, quitting the 
room, made his wayto the staircase in 
the centre of the hall. Here, with- 
out more ado, he descended, and 
speedily found himself in a gloomy 
crypt, from which dark and lone- 
some passages radiated in all direc- 
tions. A momentary shudder crept 
over his frame as he felt the cold, 
clammy atmosphere of the place, and 
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he could not repress an involuntary: 
start as the beam of light, cast by 
the lanthorn, revealed, one by one,. 
the uncouth and curiously-carved 
pillars which supported the dark 
roof above. With an impatient ges- 
ture, however, he cast the end of his 
long cloak over his shoulder, and 
proceeded firmly along one of the 
passages, which he seemed to recog- 
nise by certain marks. 

A man less brave might well have 
been appalled at the scene in which 
the stranger now found himself. In 
front lay an abyss of unutterable 
darkness, which the light he carried 
served but to penetrate for a few 
feet. Above and around were arches 
and walls of massive stone, made 
dimly visible by their moist glisten- 
ing, and with discoloured patches. 
here and there, as though bearing 
a ghastly witness of some foul deed 
that had been perpetrated in those 
horrible retreats. All, too, was silent 
as the grave, save for the occasional 
drip of water, or the pattering of 
some rats’ feet as it rapidly retired 
from the stranger’s approach ; and 
when to these circumstances he 
added the remembrance of the ac- 
count which Pearly Tom had given 
cf the manner in which the building 
was supposed to be tenanted, it will 
not be wondered at that his cheek 
grew pale, and his walk less firm. 
Once, inded, he imagined that he 
heard the sound of footsteps behind 
him, and, hurriedly pausing, he lis- 
tened with painful eagerness for 
a confirmation of his suspicions. 
Naught came, however; and ex- 
claiming, “Tush! ‘twas but the 
echo of my own steps,” he resumed 
his solitary walk. 

Often he would pass a massive: 
door, frowning grimly from the wall 
of the passage, and ever as he 
did so, he would stop and scan it 
narrowly. At length he came to 
one which was marked “ 1900— 
First decade,” and observing this he 
immediately strove to open it. It 
was unfastened, save by its weight, 
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and yielded readily. to the force 
which he applied. He then entered 
the vault to which it ied, and dis- 
covered that there was here de- 
posited a number of large wooden 
chests, all marked with letters and 
figures. Selecting one of these, he 
raised the lid, and after some little 
search, drew forth a document, which 
fhe opened and spread upon the 
chest with a trembling hand. He 
then proceeded to read it, and as he 
did so, the blood returned to his 
cheeks, the fire of resolution to his 
eye, and steadiness to his nerves. 
Clenching his teeth tightly, he pro- 
duced from his pocket an ink-bottle 
and pen, and then kneeling before 
the chest, he proceeded, with infinite 
pains, to examine the document he 
had read, and dextrously to render 
more elegant and legible some por- 
tions of the writing it contained. 
This done, he cast a final glance at 
his labours, and appearing satisfied 
with the result, he folded up the 
document, and carefully replaced it 
in the chest from whence he had 
taken it. 

Whilst occupied in writing, his 
back had been turned to the door 
of the vault; but as he closed the 
chest, after replacing the document, 
his face, for a moment, became 
visible in that direction. He then 
stooped to take up his lanthorn, 
with the view of making his way 
back to the hall above. 

Ha! what was.that? Ere he 
could touch the lanthorn, a shaft of 
ice seemed to bury itself in his heart, 
and a cold thrill to spread through 
all his frame. Every function of 
his being stood paralysed, as from 
the fearful darkness behind there 
fell that sound of horror upon his 
ear. It was the noise of breathing, 
not calm, but in short, quick pant- 
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ings, so strangely tremulous that he 
felt it must proceed from some shape 
of unutterable terror, a resident in 
those lonely vaults. 

He was a man of iron nerve, of a 
bold spirit, and altogether untinc- 
tured by superstition ; but at that 
terrible moment he experienced the 
helplessness of fear in all its inten- 
sity ; he knew that he was not mis- 
led by fancy; for no imagination 
could have pictured any sound so 
frightful as that weird and devilish 
panting which now echoed through 
the vault behind him. 

Still it went on. Second after 
second, its “ Puff! puff! puff!” 
seemed to increase the transports of 
his fear, and to chill his frozen blood 
still further. 

Then came a change. The 
whole force of his constitution 
seemed to gather itself for one su- 
preme struggle with the horror that 
was fast o’ermastering his life. A 
sudden deluge of cold sweat started 
to the surface of his body, and with 
a loud, painful throbbing, his heart 
shook off the stillness that oppressed 
it. This revulsion, however, was ac- 
companied by dangers of its own. 
Strange buzzing noises resounded 
in his ear, mingled with that fearful, 
never-ceasing breathing ; and he felt 
conscious that these were the symp- 
toms of an approaching swoon. 

Standing aghast at the thought of 
thus falling a helpless prey to the 
horrible Unknown, he summoned 
to his aid such nerve and boldness 
as he could yet command; and 
then, with the courage of an almost 
frenzied desperation, he turned 
swiftly round to face the being from 
whom the hideous panting pro- 
ceeded. Immediately a wild and 
unearthly shriek rang through the 
vault, echoing far and wide. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


KILLING 


THERE had been that evening the 
trial by the choir of a new “Te 
Deum” in Leighbury Cathedral ; 
and to Mr. Nann, the new verger, 
was given the task of making every- 
thing secure for the night. When, 
therefore, all had left but himself, 
Mr. Nann went into the robing- 
room to extinguish the lights, and 
finding a comfortable fire still burn- 
ing, he saw no harra in enjoying for 
a while its warmth. He accordingly 
sat down in front of it, and rumi- 
nated pleasantly over his recent ap- 


pointment. 


Mr. Nann was very stout and 
somewhat tired ; two circumstances 
which, when taken into conjunction 
with his cosy seat before the fire, 
could have but one result: in the 
midst of his meditations he fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke, he found the 
candles burnt out, a few mouldering 
embers in the fireplace, and the 
whole room in darkness, save where 
the moon peeped through the win- 
dows to see the shadow which the 
casement cast upon the floor. It 
was evidently very late, and Mr. 
Nann reproached himself for having 
been so incautious. Quickly he 
hastened from the room, and lock- 
ing the door, proceeded down a 
side-passage that led to the clois- 
ters, and afforded the nearest way 
into the Cathedral Place. When, 
however, he came within sight of 
the cloisters, he was much astonished 
to see a man cross the quadrangle 
in the direction of the Monk’s 
Cemetery. Hastening, with cautious 
steps, to see what this might mean, 
he observed the man climbing over 
the wall of the garden belonging to 
the will-registry. 

Now Mr. Nann was not without a 
spice of bravery in his composition, 
so he at once determined that he 
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would follow, and watch the move- 
ments of this mysterious trespasser. 
In his turn, therefore, he scaled the 
wall, though ill-fitted, by his rotun- 
dity, for any very active exertions, 
and entering the garden alluded to, 
managed to keep his predecessor in 
view, without allowing any glimpse 
to be had of himself. Upon near- 
ing the registry, he remained hidden 
amongst a clump of trees, and be- 
held, with considerable astonishment 
and misgiving, the stranger enter 
the building in the manner already 
recorded. 

He then, for some time, watched 
the movements of that mysterious 
light which had so terrified Pearly 
Tom; and growing presently very 
desirous of ascertaining what was 
meant by this midnight visit to the 
registry, he formed the bold resolu- 
tion of entering within its walls. 
This resolution he immediately car- 
ried into effect, and as he raised him- 
self upon the ledge of the open 
window, he was gratified, though 
startled, by seeing the stranger’s 
slouched hat just as it disappeared 
down the staircase in the hall. He 
at once dropped lightly from the 
window, and stole towards the stair- 
case, where he listened until he 
heard the sound of footsteps cease. 

What now remained to be done 
was a task well-calculated to put his 
firmness to the test. Already had 
the dimly-lighted hall in which he 
stood, and the sombre garden out- 
side, made many a severe draught 
upon his stock of courage ; but these 
were nothing when compared with 
that dark staircase which led he 
knew not to what abode of horrors. 
Bravely, however, he ventured ; and, 
though halting at every step to listen 
for indications of coming peril, he 
speedily gained the bottom. 

Arrived in the crypt, he viewed 
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its darkness with dismay, and was 
upon the point of returning with all 
convenient speed, when in the dis- 
tance he caught sight of a light re- 
treating. Nothing doubting that it 
was the stranger, he plucked up 
boldness enough to follow. 

This was the last draught that 
could by any possibility be honour- 
ed: a few steps more and his 


-courage was compelled to suspend 


payment. The terrible gloom in 
which he was enveloped, the chill- 
ing coldness of the atmosphere, and 
the clammy touch of the walls which 
shut him in on either side, all com- 
bined in filling his soul with a very 
vivid sensation of horror. Nor could 
he retrace his steps: he felt that the 


light he followed was the only source 


of hope which he possessed, and 


‘that to turn his back upon it, would 


be to rush headlong into all the 
direst terrors that encompassed 
those dreary vaults. 

Suddenly he heard the footsteps 
in front cease, and pausing, he listen- 
ed to ascertain if possible the cause 
of this. Silence, then a few words 
-came rolling towards him, but so 
obscured by the reverberation of the 
vaulted roof that he could not dis- 
tinguished their import. The mere 
‘sound, though, was sufficient to 
violently agitate him. He shook in 
-every limb, and a horror of a far 
different kind than that engendered 
by the darkness and solitude of the 
vaults seemed to have assailed him. 
It was not physical fear, but a dread 
which had its roots deep down in 
the very depths of his soul, and 
which was evidently unconnected 
with any occurrences of the present 
night. In accents of bitter despair 
he whispered to himself—“ It’s Ais 
voice: it’s the same that I heard 


‘last night !” 


For a moment he stood as if 
paralysed. Then a faint gleam of 


_joy suddenly stole through his heart,’ 


and he said in the same low tone 
—* But I saw this one in the clois- 
iters, and he had a beard and mous- 
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taches. Perhaps it isn’t Aim, after 
all. Thank Heaven !” 

With a deep sigh of relief the ver- 
ger passed on, for now the light had 
disappeared, and he felt a strange, 
wild yearning to see it again; but 
after walking many steps through 
the darkness, he remained still un- 
able to discern it. He was now 
seriously afraid lest he should be 
deserted, and was on the point of 
shouting for assistance, when he 
fancied he perceived a faint shim- 
mering at a short distance along the 
passage. Advancing to this he dis- 
covered that it proceeded from a 
door which opened into the passage, 
and creeping softly thither he stole 
a glance in at the entrance so 
formed. 

A strange spectacle met his gaze. 
In front of a large chest, and with 
his back to Mr. Nann, there knelt 
the stranger, busily engaged in writ- 
ing on adocument which was spread 
out upon the chest. A _ lanthorn 
placed beside the document served 
dimly to render visible the interior 
of the vault, at the door of which 
Mr. Nann was standing, and which 
from the bare and massive charac- 
ters of its construction, appeared to 
have been a species of dungeon in 
the “ good old times.” Its dark and 
forbidding aspect formed a striking 
background to the weird scene that 
then presented itself; the eagerness 
with which the stranger pursued his 
mysterious task, the low glimmering 
light of the lanthorn, and the look 
of bewilderment and horror that 
rested on the face of Mr. Nann, pre- 
senting a picture in which the ele- 
ments of gloom, of passion, and of 
life in death mingled strangely. 

The task was finished. The un- 
known turned to replace the docu- 
ment in the chest, and as he did 
so his features were plainly revealed 
to Mr. Nann. An emotion of in- 
effable terror spranginstantly through 
the verger’s every limb; and the 
despair which he had but just now 
experienced in the passage, returned 
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with tenfold strength. He reclined 


- against the side of the doorway, with- 


out power of speech or motion, and 
gasping painfully for breath. This 
was the sound which had so startled 
the stranger. 

The wild shriek of anguish was 
one that fled from Mr. Nann’s lips 


.as the stranger turned round to con- 


front him ; and a moment afterwards 
his portly form lay motionless upon 
the ground. 

The recognition was evidently 
mutual. The pallor which had un- 
‘til then overspread the stranger’s 


cheeks now suddenly gave place to 


a hideous purple glow ; and clutch- 
ang his neck with his hands, as if to 
check the raging torrent of blood 
that swiftly mounted upwards, he 
stood for a few moments balefully 
glaring upon the body of Mr. Nann, 


-and uttering a series of strange 


sounds between sobbings and 
groans. Then, rushing forward, he 
knelt quickly down by Mr. Nann’s 
side, and nervously grasping the 
unconscious verger by the throat, he 
exclaimed, in furious accents, “ Hell 
and damnation seize you for a pry- 
ing fool! But think not that you 
brave me this time with impunity !” 

No answer came, and the body, 
having been rolled over by the 
Stranger’s violent movements, Mr. 
Nann’s face could now be seen quite 
cold and pale. This the stranger 
perceived: a fierce joy flashed from 
his eyes; and trembling in every 
limb, he bent his ear down to Mr. 
Nann’s breast. What he there heard 
‘seemed to throw him into some per- 
plexity: the blood alternately came 
and went in his cheeks ; he breathed 
quickly ; his fingers were involun- 
tarily clenched and extended ; and 
his whole demeanour was as of one 
who debates some dread purpose. 
After a minute or two had been 
spent in this manner, he seemed to 
have come to some resolution. He 
rose to his feet muttering—“ He 
must be dead—or, at any rate, he’s 
so far gone that he can’t recover.” 
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And then, with a bitter laugh, he 
added—“ Besides, it wouldn’t do 
for his body to be found here. If 
I can’t save his life, I'll at least save 
his reputation.” 

With this he seized the lanthorn, 
and, stepping from the vault, hurried 
further down the passage, where he 
remained for some little time. When 
he returned it was with pale lips and 
set teeth, as though he had viewed 
the terrors of hell. Then, proceed- 
ing to the verger’s body, he tied a 
handkerchief fast to its arms, and 
using this as a handle, dragged the 
unfortunate Mr. Nann down the 
passage towards the place he had 
just visited. It was where the cor- 
ridor terminated in a crypt more 
horrible and gloomy, if possible, 
than the first. In the centre of the 
stones with which it was paved was 
a circular grating turned back upon 
a hinge, and disclosing a dismal 
hole, whence arose the faint echo of 
plashing water. ‘To this the stran- 
ger advanced, dragging the verger’s 
body, and casting quick, suspicious 
glances on all sides as he went. 
Arrived at the hole, he placed the 
body by its edge, and lifted his 
foot, apparently with the purpose 
of pushing it in. His foot, how- 
ever, sank again to the ground with- 
out executing his design, and he 
half turned round, as though to fly 
from the spot. Then, suddenly, a 
thought flashed across his mind : he 
stooped down and placed his hand 
upon Mr. Nann’s breast for an in- 
stant. This done, he hastily ex- 
claimed — “ Yes — quite — dead !” 
and without further reflection, hurri- 
edly, yet timidly, pushed the body. 
It remained poised for a moment on 
the brink of the hole ; a sight which 
seemed to produce a revulsion of 
feeling in the stranger. He bent 
down and grasped desperately at the 
form of Mr. Nann; but it was too 
late. With a sudden rush, the body 
disappeared into the darkness, and 
the sound of a deep plunge echoed 
hideously from that terrible opening, 
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Gone now was all the stranger’s 
firmness. He staggered back, trem- 
bling violently, and with a weary 
load upon his heart that seemed as 
though it would bow him to the 
earth. ‘Then, snatching up his lan- 


thorn, he fled with frantic steps along 
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the corridor, up the staircase, and 
out through the window po the 
garden, where the night still shone 
calm and lovely. But though the 
spirits of beauty and peace were 
abroad, Ae felt not their divine in- 
fluence. 


CHAPTER X. 


STORMS 


A MONTH had now passed since 
Agatha and I had come to an under- 
standing upon the most important 
design of our lives. Daily we saw 
each other, and daily I grew more 
and more satisfied with the wisdom 
of my choice. I discovered no 
change in Agatha, save that, in addi- 
tion to the old lofty light of love, 
there now beamed from her eyes an 
expression of such calm trust, that 
whene’er I met her glance my heart 
swelled with noble pride, as I re- 
flected on the confidence thus re- 
posed inme. Nor did I,fail to per- 
ceive that my intellect was ripened, 
and the emotions of my soul deep- 
ened, by an intercourse with one so 
god-like, and yet so ineffably gentle, 
as was the sweet girl of whom I 
write. Her winning counsel, her 
lofty aspirations, her heart-stirring 
eloquence, all combined to foster 
the feelings of chivalry, of enthu- 
siasm, and of ambition, in my breast ; 
while the purity of her contempt for 
everything sordid or grovelling en- 
abled me to realise the truth that the 
dictates of an honourable pride may 
be obeyed without offering the least 
inlet for spleen or rancour. Oh, 
Gertrude! you, the sweetest and 
most philosophical of living maidens, 
can alone either understand or appre- 
ciate the value of a soul thus harmo- 
niously combined. 

One day, towards the end of Fe- 
bruary, Agatha and I had just re- 
turned from an afternoon’s walk, and 
were sitting in the dusk before the 
parlour fire, in my uncle’s house. 
We were quite silent, neither of us 
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caring to disturb the delightful calm 
which the darkening twilight seemed 
to spread over our hearts, 

Presently a piece of coal popped 
out of the fire and fell at my feet. 
Picking it up, from a feeling of curi- 
osity, I found that it was what is 
commonly termed a “ coffin ;” so I 
gave it to Agatha, and said laugh- 
ingly, “ I ought to grow pale on be- 
holding so fatal an omen as that, 
ought J not ?” 

“ Perhaps it will be better to re- 
serve your pallor for the evil day 
when it comes,” she replied. ‘Then, 
with a slight start, she continued,— 
“ By-the-bye, Dick, do you believe 
in dreams ?” 

“In which way do you mean—as 
realities of the past, the present, or 
the future ? 

“Of all three. That is to say, do 
you think they are purely and inva- 
riably subjective, or occasionally ob- 
jective—that they are naught but 
the fabrics of our imagination, or 
that they are sometimes produced 
by causes independent of our- 
selves ?” 

“My opinion is that they are fre- 
quently objective—that we actually 
see and hear while asleep, though 
not necessarily with our organs of 
sense. I can discover no improba- 
bility in the notion that our minds 
may be directly impressed without 
the intervention of our bodies.” 

“But what do you imagine are 
the sources of these impressions ?” 

“ Objects both material and imma- 
terial—matter and mind : the former, 
when the impulse proceeds from 
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ourselves ; ‘the latter, when it comes: 
from the object of perception.” 

“And these minds, what are 
they ?” 

“Occasionally those of human 
beings : more oftenly those of spirits, 
the inhabitants of “space. You will 
thus see that-I hold the notion of 
space being inhabited by beings im- 
perceptible to our bodily senses—as 
who, indeed, after’.deep thought, 
does not? Now, this being so, does 
it not seem probable that if any in- 
tercommunication takes place at all 
betwixt these spirits and ourselves, 
it will be when our bodies are, as it 
were, plunged into a state of tempo- 
rary death, and our souls are thus 
unshackled ?” 

“TI think you are right. But, 
Dick, do you believe that Anowledge, 
whether of the past, the present, or 
the future, is ever communicated to 
us in this manner ?” 

“In some cases, and to some in- 
dividuals, yes; that is, as regards 

the past and the present. The future 
I'am doubtful about. At the first 
blush, indeed, it would seem that me- 
mory'is as mysterious and incredible 
as prescience ; but reflection shows 
that while the past is fixed, certain, 
and irrevocable, the future is'subject 
to the apparently inscrutable action 
of volition. I should imagine, there- 
fore, that even God Himself is not 
universally fore-knowing, although it 
may be that He and other spirits 
possess.a partial prescience, which, 
of course, is susceptible of being 
communicated, like any other de- 
scription of knowledge.” 

“Then, you are of opinion that 
sometimes, in dreams, coming events 
may be predicted ?” 

“Tam; but why do you broach 
this topic ?” 

“ Because I, last night, had a very 
remarkable dream. I thought that 
we were about to be married in 
Rickerston church. Full of happi- 
ness, I gazed up at that glorious 
window in the chancel, and moved 
by its melody of light, I burst into 
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a song which seemed to come from 


my very heart. Scarcely, however, 


had I tttered the first bar, when a 
sudden tremour spread through my 
frame, and, turning round, I ob- 
served you prostrate and chained to 
the earth -by huge fetters, which 
painfully, but ‘vainly, you strove to 
remove: I attempted to rush to- 
wards you, but at each effort I was 
mysteriously removed farther away. 
Then, while we were thus engaged, 
the grand old organ burst into a tri- 
umphant and _ heart-shattering peal 
of music, rising and falling in the 
most sublime cadences, and at inter- 
vals there floated down from on high 
the seraph-refrain—‘“ ’Tis pleasing 
to the gods.” At the sound of this 
music, your form gradually began 
to disappear from my gaze, as did 
also the church, and all that I had 
before seen. A few moments more, 
and a sudden darkness overspread 
my vision, and, with a laugh that 
seemed to curdle my blood, a hide- 
ous voice hissed these words in my 
ear—“ You are deserted and alone !” 
Then, striving to fly from the horrid 
accents, I awoke.” 

“To the conviction that my attach- 
ment for you is indissoluble !” I ex- 
claimed, throwing my arms round 
the fair girl’s form, and tenderly 
kissing her forehead. 

At that moment the door opened 
and my aunt appeared. She had for 
some days past treated me in a more 
than usually severe manner, but now 
the tumult of her wrath defied fur- 
ther repression. With her tall form 
drawn up to its utmost height, and 
breathing through her aquiline nose 
with such laboured disdain that it 
amounted to absolute snorting, she 
eyed us for a moment, and then, 
advancing majestically, she ex- 
claimed,— 

“Well, I’m sure! These are pretty 
doings, Miss! You're not content, 
it seems, with injuring your cousin, 
but you must also insult her mother 
by fondling your second-hand, dought 
lover in her very presence !” 


8 
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A haughty smile wreathed itself 
‘over Lily’s lips for an instant, and 
was gone. ‘Then she said, calmly 
and coldly,— 

“T don’t understand you, aunt.” 

“Oh, you shall understand, and 
that pretty quickly !” returned Mrs. 
Viking, with a snort and a toss of 
her head. “I merely meant to re- 
fresh your very convenient memory, 
by reminding you that Richard here 
was for long the lover of your cousin, 
Clara, before he discovered that you 
would bring him a larger dowry. 
There !” 

I had risen from my seat, and, 
with flushed face, was about to reply, 
when Lily quietly placing her hand 
upon my shoulder, said,— 

* Dick, remember the Cartesian 
doubt,” and then, turning to my 
aunt, she added in a tone so sweetly 
modulated that it might have been 
taken for entreaty rather than re- 
proof,—“ Aunt, you seem to forget 
that your nephew is a gentleman, 
and the son. of your chivalrous 
brother.” 

Recalled to serenity by these soft 
accents, all anger fled from my breast, 
and, smiling quietly, I extended my 
hand to Lily, who, clasping it in 
hers, rewarded me with a glance of 
trust and love. 

Far different was it with my aunt. 
She stood, as it were, petrified by 
the perfect calmness with. which Lily 
had replied to her last remark. At 
length, shivering, she exclaimed in 
a louder and more scornful tone. 
than before,— 

“A gentleman! and chivalrous ! 
Is this proved by trifling with a girl’s 
affections ?” 

“You speak without warrant, in 
fact,” I replied. 

“ That’s false !” shecried. ‘ You 
know well enough that you made 
love to Clara until you thought Lily 
would prove a better catch. How- 
ever, Im very glad my daughter 
escaped you, and I’m only surprised 
that Lily should be so blind as not 
to see your motives, Ay, you may 
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look at me with your Aypocritical 
face covered with pitying smiles! I 
only wish you’d be quick, and take 
your dupe from under this roof.” 

Motioning Lily to be seated, I 
myself sat down, and, crossing my 
arms, said, with as much sang froid 
as possible,— 

“Don’t remain standing, aunt. 
Take that arm-chair, and then you 
will find how conducive bodily ease is 
to the exercise of the imagination. 
I suggest this merely because I ob- 
serve you are actively employing 
your fancy at the present moment.” 

Just then the door opened and 
Mr. Viking came in. He started; 
upon seeing the position of affairs, 
and was still more astonished when 
my aunt burst suddenly into tears, 
and rushed, sobbing, from the room. 

“What does all this mean ?” he 
asked, 

“Tt means,” replied I, “ that the 
day for my marriage with Lily must 
be at once fixed. “I cannot con- 
sent,” continued I, turning to the 
dear girl, “that you should be ex- 
posed to these annoyances longer 
than is absolutely necessary. Speak, 
then, and say when you will. become 
my wife.” 

A happy thought seemed to occur 
to my uncle. His eyes twinkled 
cunningly, and deftly he snapped 
his finger and thumb. 

“Stay!” he exclaimed. “ Not 
so fast, Master Dick. You must 
allow mg to have a voice in this 
matter.” 

“Why ?” I said, somewhat impa- 
tiently. 

“ Because my dear neice is only 
twenty years of age at present, and 
because, by her mother’s will, I was 
appointed. her guardian, with powers 
of veto upon all marriage schemes 
until she should attain the age of 
twenty-one.” 

I felt a little checkmated, but said, 
with. an air of composure, “ Then, 
perhaps, you will be good enough, 
uncle, to fix with Lily the earliest 
date possible.” 
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“ But I haven’t yet given my con- 
sent to the marriage taking place at 
all.” 

“Qh, you’ve not been blind for 
the last month. Your silence has 
‘sanctioned our union quite sufficient- 
1 “ha > 

Me In matters of this kind some- 
thing more than silence is wanted, 
my good Dick.” 

“Well, then, do you give your 
consent ?” 

*“No!” 

My uncle took a seat, and seizing 
the poker, began to stir the fire. 
Lily looked at me—I looked at 
Lily ; but neither of us seemed to 
know how to deal with this unex- 
pected contretemps. We sat sitent- 
ly endeavouring to divine what it 
should mean, when all at once Mr. 
Viking raised his head, and exclaim- 
ed— 

“They were to have started the 
works to-day. What a pity it is that 
so great an undertaking should be 
delayed for want of such a paltry 
sum !” 

“ Of what undertaking are you 
speaking ?” I asked absently. 

“Of the Lignus Edibilis Manu- 
factory, to be sure: the scheme of 

which Dr. Project told you when 
you lent that 41000.” 

There was something so peculiar 
in his voice, as he said this, that my 
attention was aroused. A light be- 
gan to flash upon me, and I said— 

“You are deeply interested in 
the success of this scheme, I think, 
uncle ?” 

“ Ye—es,” he replied, shifting un- 
easily in his chair. 

“And how much, may I ask, is 
required to start it ?” 

“Qnly £1000, my dear boy. 
But though the amount is so ridi- 
culously small, we don’t know where 
to lay our fingers on it just at pre- 
sent.” 

It was now my turn to stir the 
fire. I took up the poker, and, 
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thrusting it vigorously between the 
bars, I exclaimed, with a sigh— 

‘What a pity it is that you’re so 
prepossessed against me! Just now 
I could conveniently find the £1000 ; 
but as you’ve refused your consent 
to my union with Lily, I’m afraid 
you'll do the same with respect to 
the Lignus Edibilis Manufactory.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared my uncle. 
“ And so you really believed in my 
acting the part of a stern guardian. 
Well, well ; I’ll astonish you by the 
magnitude of my concessions. You 
shall have both your wishes gratified, 
Dick: you shall invest £1000 in 
our scheme, and you shall marry 
Lily. Will that content you ?” 

The fire having been effectually 
stirred, I put the poker down, and 
taking Lily’s hand in my own, I said 
to Mr. Viking— 

“I’m perfectly satisfied, uncle, 
and forgive you for your cruel joke. 
You're serious now, of course ?” 

“Oh, yes! And you ?” 

“ Decidedly !” 

A violent knock here resounded 
at the front door of the house, and 
soon afterwards a servant ushered 
into the room a young man whom, 
with some surprise, I recognised as 
one of my lawyer’s clerks. He ad- 
vanced to me, and said— 

“Good day, Mr. Arcles. I’ve 
just come post from London with 
this letter, which, as it is important, 
I was bo ask you to read at once.” 

I took the letter thus presented, 
and a light having been brought, 
read these lines: 

My Dear Sm,—I write in great haste, 
and in nv little surprise, to inform you that 
a petition has this day been filed against 
the will by which you succeeded to your 
father’s property. It is filed by Messrs, 
Siccs and Aytpens, on behalf of your cousin, 
the Rev. Charles Viking, a legatee under a 
previous will. Forgery, inter alia, is de- 
clared. You had better come to London 
as soon as possible, in order that we may 
concert measures to defeat this audacious 
enterprise.— Yours faithfully, 

JoHN CLENCH 


( To be continued.) 








THE oft repeated question, whether 
“ writing in the dialect” is worthy of 
the prominent importance into which 
it is now so much drawn, is one of 
those upon both sides of which a 
great deal may be said. It is argued 
by objectors to the vernacular, that 
to endeavour to resuscitate fossilised 
forms of speech, and endow with 
modern life and colour slowly but 
surely dying localisations, is a mea- 
sure of little practical importance in 
the field of letters. It should not, 
however, be overlooked that the 
great body of the working classes 
express themselves, and will un- 
doubtedly continue to do so, in the 
various dialects peculiar to the dis- 
tricts which they populate. If in 
the language of a nation dwells its 
history, assuredly we may in those 
dialects read at a glance the story 
of local life. The peculiar habits, 
customs, and tastes of the people, 
their joys and their sorrows, their 
sympathetic attachmeiuitto each other 
in times of distress and trouble ; 
under what favourable or unfavour- 
able auspices they were ushered into 
the world ; how they lived and strug- 
gled, how ‘they gave and were given 
in marriage, and how death came at 
last,—all are most vividly pourtrayed 
in their daily utterances. Indeed, 
it would be impossible to arrive at 
any conclusions touching their social 
life and character save by this aid. 
It is of little use protesting that 
these dialects are obsolete forms of 
speech, The mere protest is not 
sufficient to place them in that cate- 
gory. Let us take, for instance, 
north-country dialects, to which our 
remarks mostly tend. ‘They areold 
enough, that is certain; but it may 
be said, that while they retain their 
old shapes they are moulded and 
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balanced by modern additions, fruit- 
ful of intelligent meaning. The ob- 
jection would not stand good were 
it not so. In no other form of speech 
is the sound Anglo-Saxon of our 
sturdy forefathers so well preserved 
as ,in those so-called uncouth dia- 
lects in use by the people of the 
northern counties. In his valuable 
essay on the South Lancashire dia- 
lect, Mr. J. A. Picton conclusively 
lishes this, by shewing, from an 
analysis of two hundred and twenty 
words, that, while only fifty-four of 
them were Welsh, fifteen old Frisian, 
forty Danish, and thirteen Norman- 
French, one hundred were Anglo- 
Saxon. Many sound old words, 
which otherwise would inevitably 
have been lost to us, have been 
wafted down on the folk-speech of 
the people, from which they have 
been gradually transferred to enrich 
the language of polite society. If 
the study of dialects affords no 
nobler ends, at any rate it enables 
us to trace more clearly what as 
sections of a nation we were, and 
by what successive strides in social 
and political life we have been en- 
abled to attain to what we now are. 
From these considerations, the ad- 
visability of such works as .that 
recently issued by Mr. Axon will 
be the more apparent. “ Lancashire 
Folk-Song” is not a big book in 
any sense. Perhaps it is too small ; 
for the author has been constrained 
to considerably narrow his limits 
within the bounds of his title. Surely 
he cannot believe that the County 
Palatine is confined to South-West 
Lancashire! What about the Fylde 
district, its literature, and literati? 
Mr. Axon appears to have ignored the 
existence of much about which he 
ought properly to have written, if he 
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desired to carry out the promise 
held forth by his title. So far as he 
goes, however, he cannot be said to 
have done his work badly. He has 
traced from its up-springing the pro- 
gress of Lancashire folk-song, shewn 
how surely it contained within itself 
the history of the working popula- 
tions who used it as the medium 
of expressing their emotions, and 
proved how it may be fitly put to 
many noble uses. Nothing could 
be more erroneous than the idea 
that the vernacular must almost of 
necessity be confined to subjects 
which are broadly humorous, and 
at times not particularly proper. 
Too often the desire of a local writer 
to find favour with the multitude 
leads him to stamp his works with 
this character. In more advanced 
literary quarters there are often found 
authors who hold similar proclivities. 
When the charge of vulgarity is pre- 
ferred against writings in the dialect, 
it ought to be borne in mind that 
the noblest efforts of even those we 


call men of genius are not always free 


from it. Dhialectal compositions do 
not certainly reflect more the coarse- 
ness of the ages in which they were 
written than do the more classical 
literary flutterings of the same pe- 
riods, Gradually those objectionable 
features have been discarded. So 
far as mere forms of speech go, few 
important changes have taken place. 
By way of illustration, let us quote 
one of the oldest known of Lan- 
cashire ballads, noted by Mr. Axon, 
and afterwards another poem of mo- 
dern construction :— 


WARRIKEN FAIR. 


Now, au yo good gentlefoak, an yo won 
tarry, 
I'll tell yo how Gilbert Scott soud his mare 
Barry ; 
He soud his mare Barry at Warriken fair, 
But when he’ll be paid, he knows no, ‘I’ll 
» swear. 


So when he coom whon, an toud his woife 
Grace, 

Hoo stud up o’ th’ kippo, and swat him 
o’er th’ face, 
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Hoo pick’d him: o’ th’ hillock, an he fawd 
wi a whack, 

That he thout would welly ha brocken his 
back. : 


**O woife,” quo he, ‘if thou’ll le’mme 
but rise, 

rll gi thee au’ th’ leet wench i’mme that 
ies ;” 

**Tho udgit,” quo hoo, ‘‘ but wheer does 
he dwell ?” 

** By lakin,” quo he, “that au conno tell. 


**T tuck him for t’be some gentlemon’s 
son, 

For he spent twopence on me when we 
had dun, 

An’ he gen me a lunchin o’ denty snig 


Pp°y, 3 
And by th’ hond did he shak me most 


lovingly.” 


Then Grace hoo prompted her neatly and 
fine, 

And to Warriken went o’ We'nsday be- 
time; 

An theer too hoo st 
days, 

Till th’ mon wi’ th’ mare were cum t’ 
Rondle Shay’s. 


a for foive market 


An as hoo wnr resting one day in hur 
rowm, 

Hoo spoy’d th’ mon a-riding th’ mare into 
th’ town, 

Then bounce goos her heart, an’ hoo wur 
so gloppen 

That out Pa wali hoo’d loike for to 
loppen. 


Hoo stamped an hoo stared, and down 
stairs hoo run ; 

Wi’ hur heart in ‘hur hont, an hur wynt 
welly gone ; 

Hur head-gear flew off, an’ so did her 
snood ; 

Hoo stamped, an’ hoo stared, as if hoo’d 
bin woode. 


To Rondle’s hoo’s hied, an hoo hov up the 
latch, 

Afore th’ mon had tied th’ mare gradely to 
th’ cratch ! 

** My good mon,”’ quo hoo, ‘‘ Gilbert greets 
you right merry, 

And begs that you’ll send him th’ money 
for Berry.” 


‘*Oh money,” quo he, “that connot I 
spare ;” 


;** Be lakin,” quo hoo, ‘then I'll ha’ th’ 


mare.” 

Hoo poo’d an hoo thrumper’d him sham’ 
to be seen, 

‘Thou hangman,” quo hoo, ‘I'll poo out 
thy e’en, 
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** T’ll mak thee a sompan, I’ll houd thee a 


grout, 

T'll auther ha’ th’ money, or poo’ out thi 
throat ;” 

So between ’em they made such a weari- 
som’ din, 

That to mak ’em at peace Rondle Shay 
did come in. 


“*Come, fye, naunty Grace, come, fye, an 
be dun; 

Yo’st ha th’ mare, or th’ money, whether 
yo won,” 

So Grace geet th’ money, an whomwards 
hoo’s gone, 

But hoo keeps it hursell, and gies Gilbert 
Scott none. 


The authorship of the above is 
unknown ; but our readers will per- 
haps readily recognise the follow- 
ing :-— 

CHIRRUP. 


Young Chirrup wur a mettled cowt : 
HTlis heart an’ limbs wur true ; 

At foot race, or at wrostlin’-beawt, 
Or aught he buckled to; 

At wark or play, reet gallantly 
He laid into his game: 

An’ he’re very fond’ o’ singin’ -brids— 
That’s heaw he geet his name. 


He’re straight as ony pickin’-rod, 
An’ limber as a snig ; 

An’ th’ heartist cock o’ th’ village clod, 
At every country rig : 

His shinin’ een wur clear an’ blue ; 
His face wur frank an’ bowd ; 

An’ th’ yure abeawt his monly broo 
Wur crispt i’ curls o’ gowd. 


Young Chirrup donned his clinker’t shoon, 
An’ startin’ off to th’ fair, 

He swore by th’ leet o’ th’ harvest moon, 
He'd have a marlock there ; 

He poo'd a sprig fro th’ hawthorn-tree, 
That blossomed by the way : — 

** Iv ony mon says wrang to me, 
Aw’ll tan his hide to-day !” 


Full sorely mony a lass would sigh, 
That chanced to wander near, 

An’ peep into his een to spy 
Iv luv wur lurkin’ theer ; 

So fair an’ free he stept o’th’ green, 
An’ trollin’ eawt a song, 

We leetsome heart, an’ twinklin’ een, 
Went chirrupin’ along. 


Young Chirrup woo'd a village maid,— 
An’ hoo wur th’ flower ov o’,— 

Wi’ kisses kind, i’th’ woodlan’ shade, 
An’ whispers soft an’ low ; 

I’ Matty’s ear twur th’ sweetest chime 
That ever mortal sung ; 

An’ Matty’s heart beat pleasant time 
To th’ music ov his tung. 
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Oh, th’ kindest mates, this world within, 
Mun sometimes meet wi’ pain ; 

But, iv this pair could life begin, 
They’d buckle to again ; 

For, though he’re hearty, blunt, an’ tough, 
An’ Matty sweet and mild, 

For three-score year, through smovth an’ 

rough, 

Hoo led him like a child. 


lt will be noticed that while the 
language of both is not very dis- 
similar, there is a great difference in 
the sentiments and moral tone run- 
ning through the compositions. The 
first is the picture of a determined 
Lancashire virago, lacking those 
womanly graces which we generally 
associate with the gentler sex ; but 
in stirring practical matters always 
ready to look to and defend her 
rights. “Young Chirrup,” is none 
the less determined : in both work 
and play he gallantly “ buckled to :” 
he could “ marlock ” as madly as any 
of his companions, and was perhaps 
at times rather rough and rude in 
his sports; but beneath all this 
there ran a current of unswerving 
gentleness : he was fond of singing- 
birds, he fell in love just like any 
lord would, and in spite of all the 
temptations surrounding lowly life, 
he remained to the end so gentle 
that his wife by her affection could 
“ead him like a child.” The first 
of these poems exhibits a great deal 
of Lancashire past; the latter a 
great of Lancashire present : more 
so perhaps than many would be- 
lieve. 

3etween these times there was 
an intermediate period of no incon- 
siderable extent and importance, 
during which the dialect began to 
assume fair shape and proportion. 
Early Lancashire literature is of 
little value. Tim Bobbin is com- 
monly spoken of as the father of 
the Lancashire dialect ; and as he 
made the first and most successful 
effort to collect and classify its 
widely-scattered members, perhaps 
the claim ought to be on all hands 
admitted. We cannot, however, 
overlook the intolerable coarseness 
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of much that Collier has left us ; his 
coarseness was not necessary im 
order to depict the scenes about 
which he wrote ; and the wonder is, 
that a man of such classical know- 
ledge could be so wanting in good 
taste. Hogarth was coarse too, at 
times, but he did not delight in it, 
as we suspect our Lancashire Ho- 
garth did. The former was a man 
of genius, who found his work before 
him in the world and did it well; 
the latter happened to arrange and 
write in a dialect to the literature 
of which not much importance had 
previously been attached. Collier 
died towards the latter end of the 
eighteenth century, and was followed 
by a host of writers who adapted 
and improved upon his researches, 
and achieved more or less local dis- 
tinction. In 1803, died Robert 
Walker, who adopted the somewhat 
pretentious nom-deplume of Tim 
Bobbin the Second. His writings 
bore a more political tendency than 
those of his predecessor, and did 
much to mould the opinions and 
enlist the sympathies of all who held 
Right stronger than Might. He is 
full of enjoyable humour, of a better 
sort than admirers of the dialect were 
in the habit of getting. Nothing 
could be better in its way than “ The 
Saddleworth Shouting Telegraph.” 
“The Songs of the Wilsons,” lyrical 
compositions, written by a family of 
that name towards the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, deserve pro- 
minent mention in any account 
of Lancashire folk-song. Therein 
are afforded vivid pictures of the 
times, not inartistically drawn either, 
nor without a certain smoothness 
and finish which place them 
high in the rank of literary compo- 
sitions. We need only refer our 
readers to “Johnny Green’s Wed- 
din’” in the collection. made by the 
late Mr. John Harland. With the 
appearance of these songs began a 
nobler era in dialect writing. We 
have seen that Tim Bobbin was 
coarse, that his successors were not 
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often men of particular feeling or 
sentiment, and that, up to this time 
the highest effort in the vernacular 
had been confined to detailing the 
uninviting misadventures of some 
country lout or frolicsome weaver. 
Of pathos and the tenderness of 
human life there was, at times, some 
slight mention ; but this was of too- 
trivial a nature to be noticeable as 
a speciality. Too often coarseness 
had been called humour, and every- 
one had, without question, admitted. 
that the designations love, joy, grief, 
hope, were not the essentials out 
of which the so-called local poet 
framed his lays. ‘This question, 
however, seemed to arise in the 
minds of thoughtful writers: If the 
dialect is adapted and can be so 
successfully used tv delineate the 
progress of human weakness and 
folly, why should it not prove the 
medium for detailing the growth of 
human strength and wisdom. Ac- 
cordingly, from this time we find 
that writings in the Lancashire 
dialect have good pretensions to be 
classed under the head of Literature. 
Mr. Edwin Waugh “ set the fashion.” 
He was, perhaps, the first writer 
who ever discovered any noble uses: 
in the Lancashire dialect. His. 
“Chirrup” we have already quoted, 
and it is not necessary for the sake 
of his reputation that the reader 
should be now introduced to further 
selections from his writings. The 
highest praise we can award to him 
is to repeat what is universally ad- 
mitted, by saying that he is a poet; 
which in these days of promiscuous 
writing is, perhaps, saying a deal. 
No writer has done more to idealise 
the rustic and town life of Lanca- 
shire ; and there is scarcely a home- 
stead throughout the country where 
his name is not known, and 
his songs rapturously applauded. 
This is the most genuine sort of 
popularity, and is worth more than 
a score of favourable notices in the 
reviews of the day. 

Mr. Waugh holds in the literary 
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history of Lancashire a somewhat 
analogous position to that occupied 
by Alexander Pope in the wider 
field of English literature. The 
latter found the poetical expression 
of his times rough and devoid of 
grace, and ere long he gave it a pre- 
eminence for smoothly-drawn lines 
and sentences. In the same man- 
ner, Waugh, discarding most of the 


stupid wit and rudely -described 


.wantonness which had hitherto been 


part and parcel of Lancashire litera- 
ture, gradually raised dialect writing 
to an eminence it had little chance 
of otherwise ever attaining, melting 
down all its dross into pure gold, 
until it became a goodly and plea- 
sant thing. The fashion being set, 
in there rushed a host of followers 
and many rivals. In which class 
are we to place Mr. Benjamin 
Brierley, at present the most popular 
of Lancashire authors? Mr. Brierley 
has written a few very good songs, 
noticeably “‘ The Weaver of Well- 
brook ;” but he principally excels as 
a writer of local fiction. He seems 
to have a greater grasp and wider 
sympathies than Waugh; and pas- 
sages might be taken from his 
novels which for their genuine pathos 
have rarely been excelled. Of late, 
we fear, he has somewhat receded 
from the position gained for him by 
his earlier works. They are cer- 
tainly far better than anything he 
has recently produced. Financially, 
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Mr. Brierley’s recent work may pay 
him well, being just the sort which 
is craved for by thoughtless and un- 
intelligent readers, who look for 
amusement merely. A good repu- 
tation is, however, well worth pre- 
serving, even at a little pecuniary 
sacrifice, 

Mr. Samuel Laycock is another 
Lancashire writer whose songs, origi- 
nally published at one penny cach 
have enjoyed a most extensive cir- 
culation, and have become on all 
sides deservedly popular. Such 
poems as “ Bouton’s Yard,” and 
“Thee and Me,” are the sort which 
do good ; and it is not at all a mat- 
ter for surprise that they are ad- 
mired, read and re-read, in places 
far distant from the county where 
they were first published. 

The writings of other Lancashire 
authors —such as R. R. Bealey, whose 
poem, “ Eaur Bessy,” is enough by 
itself to make any man popular —and 
J. C. Prince, who did not, however, 
write much in the dialect, are done 
ample justice to in Mr. Axon’s little 
book. Should it serve no more use- 
ful purpose, it will, at least, do for 
Lancashire what is much wanted, in 
common with all our local dialects 
—a pretty full and accurate account 
of the principal authors who have 
written in them, and the value of 
their respective claims to the title of 
PoET. 











